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.30/06/172 Boat’ Tail 
Special Match Ammunition 


THE MARKSMAN 


J. A. Wade, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, winner after a spirited con- 
test at Camp Perry. 


THE TROPHY 


Beautiful silver tankard, a classic 
specimen of Irish silversmithing in 
vogue during the Victorian era. 


THE SCORE 


800 yards 5555455 34 
900 yards 5555555 35 
1000 yards 5555555 35 


Total 104 


Modern long-range ammunition 
is equal to the highest skill of 
present-day marksmen — its per- 
formance is always the measure 
of judgment and control behind 
the trigger. To “lose the bull” at 
the easy stage, then buckle down 
and “run out clean,” is a fine 
demonstration of the competi- 
tive spirit. Congratulations, Jim! 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVI- 
SION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Dept. L-26, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Published by the HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY Wilmington, Delaware 


Operator 
checking velocity with 
Boulenge chronograph 

at Hercules 
ballistic house, 
Kenvil, N. J. 


VELOCITY TESTS MADE 
BY FINE CHRONOGRAPHS 


Probably the finest velocity meas- 
uring equipment in this country is 
that at the modern ballistic house of 
Hercules Powder Company at Ken- 
vil, New Jersey. 

Four Boulengé chronographs, con- 
sidered the most accurate instru- 
ments for this type of laboratory use, 
are kept in excellent condition by 
the ballistic house crew, and thus 
record velocities with unusual ac- 
curacy. 

The principle of the Boulengé 
chronograph is relatively simple. A 
cylindrical bar (in center of cut) is 
suspended by a magnet. When the 
rifle is fired in the gallery, the bullet, 
striking a fine wire as it leaves the 
muzzle, opens the circuit and the bar 
drops. However, before the fall has 
been completed, the bullet strikes a 
plate at he end of the range, thus 
causing an electrical device to nick 
the rod as it falls. By measuring the 
distance to the nick on the bar, and 
knowing the distance of the target 
range, the velocity can be calculated. 

Precision measuring equipment is 
one reason for the extreme accuracy 
of the ballistic information and data 


contained in the new Hercules book- 
lets and leaflets. Other equipment is 
of the same high quality, and great 
care is exercised in every detail to 
make certain that tests are con- 
ducted with the greatest degree of 
accuracy. 


LOADS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR MANY CARTRIDGES 


A new series of leaflets, giving suggested 
charges for many popular cartridges, is now 
offered without charge to reloaders by Her- 
cules Powder Company. 

Recognizing the need for a series of book- 
lets of this type, extensive laboratory work 
was started some months ago, culminating 
in accurate up-to-date ballistics. 

Loads are made available for the follow- 
ing cartridges: .25 /35 Winchester, .25 Rem- 
ington, .250/3000 Savage, .270 Winchester, 
30 W.CLF., .30/30, .g0 Remington, .30-40 
Krag, .30-'06, and .g00 Savage. 

Many loads are included for each car- 
tridge, but, by interpolating, it is possible 
to plot weight of charge against pressures 
and velocities and thus devise many more 
loads for trial. 

In printing these leaflets, Hercules bal- 
listic engineers point out that maximum 
loads should not be exceeded in any in- 
stance, and under no circumstances should 
given pressures be exceeded. 

Leaflets will be forwarded on request. 


Booklet Published on 


Hercules Unique 


A 24-page booklet, entitled “Hercules 
Unique for Rifles,’ supplements the re- 
cently published “Bullseye and Unique Re- 
volver and Pistol Powders.” 

The new booklet lists ballistics of many 
popular cartridges, ranging from the .22 
caliber to .45 caliber and including different 
types of bullets in each group. ; 

For nearly forty years, Hercules Unique 
has been known generally to reloaders as 
a’ stable and dependable powder for lew- 
power or gallery loads for all caliber rifles. 

It ignites easily and burns cleanly and 
uniformly under practically all conditions. 
These characteristics account for ‘its ac- 
curacy and uniform performance at low, as 
well as at moderate, pressure levels, regard- 
less of the size or shape of the cartridge or 
the location of the small powder charge in 
large volume cartridge cases. 

Hercules Unique is virtually unaffected 
by heat, moisture, and age. Its chemical 
stability and keeping qualities are unusual. 
Some Unique Powder, manufactured in 
1908, still retains its original strength. 
Another sample has been under water for 
the past 36 years and when the surface 
water is removed by means of blotting 
paper, the powder still gives normal 
ballistics. 

The various loads of Hercules Unique 
Powder are published as a guide to the 
reloader in developing the best load for 
his particular gun. Rarely do two guns 
shoot exactly alike and consequently the 
hand loader has the opportunity of adjust- 
ing his powder charge and varying the com- 
ponents to obtain the maximum accuracy 
in his individual arm. 

Unique Powder is used chiefly for re- 
duced or intermediate loads with lead 
bullets where accuracy rather than great 
killing power is essential. kt is doubtful 
if accurate velocity figures are of vital in- 
terest to the shooter who should concern 
himself more in balancing the powder 
charge and lead bullet to fit his particular 

n. 

Since Hercules Unique Powder is intend- 
ed primarily for use as a_ reduced-load 
powder, it is not recommended for maxi- 
mum pressure loads in any center fire rifle 
cartridge. 


I. is always advisable to use 
an accurate scale or apothecary’s 
balance to check the weights of 
charges thrown by any adjustable 
measure. By taking this precaution, 
the reloader will avoid mistakes in 
reading or setting the scale. Also, 
check weighing will eliminate errors 
which might be caused by mishan- 
dling the measure and will disclose 
faulty calibration. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


980 King Street 
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Within This Box 
A gift that lasts for life 


N. R. A. life membership has become increasingly popular 
as a Christmas gift. So this Christmas we are offering life 
membership in this compact Christmas package—the box 
with a gift that lasts a lifetime. 

So suggestive is the term “life membership” that the two 
words tell the whole story. Life members enjoy for life all 
the benefits of membership, including a paid-up lifetime sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RiFLEMAN. But life membership 
means more than the elimination of notices that dues are due. 
It means an opportunity to become a voting member, a chance 
to take a more active part in guiding the future policies of 
your Association. 

There is still another angle to life membership of real signifi- 
cance, too. All income from life membership is invested in a 
trust fund, only the interest from which is used for operating 
expenses. This fund guarantees perpetuation of the good 
work your Association does to make the shooter’s life more 
interesting; of saving his guns from the fanatics; of teaching 
his children how to handle a rifle safely. 

Our new, easy-pay plan brings life membership within the 
grasp of every shooter. No longer is it necessary to pay the 
entire $25.00 at one time. A down payment of as little as 
$5.00 will buy a conditional life membership certificate. The 
balance may be paid in any amount as desired over a period 
of twelve months. No one can lose under this plan either, 
because if a conditional life member falls down on his part 
of the agreement and fails to complete his payments within 
one year, we give him dollar for dollar value in the shape of 
annual membership—four months for each dollar paid. 
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Annual Members May Save by Acting 
This Month 
Until December 31, 1935, annual members in good standing 
may save the amount paid on their current dues by transferring 
to life membership. If, therefore, you are now an annual 
member and if you are considering life membership we urge 
you to make the transfer this month. The “transfer credit” 
positively expires with the calendar year and beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, the cost of life membership will be $25.00 to all. 
Life membership may previously have been something you 
felt you could not afford. Now, this easy pay plan makes it 
a bargain you can’t afford to pass up. The coupon below 
serves a three-fold purpose. It may be used as a gift to a 
friend; you may use it in remembering yourself; or some 
member of your family may use the coupon to solve the prob- 
lem of what to give you this Christmas. 


A Sportsmans Gift to Aimeelf 


NatTionaL RiFLe AssoOciATION, 
816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Yes—I am “sold on the N. R. A. for life.” 
Cost $25.00). 


Here is my down payment of $.......... (Minimum $5.00—Total 


Send me a Conditional Life Membership Certificate, properly receipted (or full life membership credentials) 


as acknowledgment of the attached remittance. 


In the case of Conditional Life Membership, if I am unable to make all my payments within the specified 12- 
month period, I understand you will give me 4 months Annual Membership for each $1 paid by me on this 


contract. 


Conditional Life Members enjoy the same benefits as Annual Members, 
including a subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


My Name 


City —— 


Recommended by * 
(Signature) 


Place a cross in the box below if you wish to use this blank as an application for Annual Membership ($3.00). 


( I desire Annual Membership. 


* Recommendation not required if applicant is now an Annual Member. 
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Age 


. or N. R. A. Member 
(Title) 
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EZXS Talk Turkey in Illinois 


Sweep Coon Hollow's Firsts, and 4 Out of 5 in the Aggregate... 
Clean Up 11 Out of 15 at Monmouth... Bag the National Railway 
Men's Individual Championship for Onarga... 


i i irst in Dewar Indi- 
Russ Wiles, Jr., of Chicago. First in 
vidual Championship at Coon Hollow, gad 
400, and Second in the Aggregate, 592 x q 
with EZXS and Model 52, Heavy Barrel. 


of-Mainers to California Native Sons and from Texans to Minneso- 

tans, were not slow in getting onto the turkey-talking ability in a tight 
finish of Winchester’s new Precision EZXS match ammunition. And at 
Chicago’s popular Coon Hollow Rifle Club near LaGrange, in the club’s 
fall championship on October 20 the three shooters shown above, all using 
EZXS, swept the prize list of its three major Firsts. Along with them were 
the winner of Third in the Dewar Match and the winners of Second, 
Fourth and Fifth in the Aggregate, all shooting EZXS. Incidentally, Model 
52 Winchester Match Rifles made a clean sweep—1, 2, 3 in the Dewar and 
the 50 Meter, and 1 to 5 inclusive in the Aggregate. 


G etisinss shooters in Illinois, like thousands of others from State- 


At Monmouth, in the Monmouth Legion Club’s Fourth Annual small- 
bore matches on October 13, First, Second and Third in the 100 Yard, 
Second and Third in the 50 Meter, Second and Third in the 50 Yard, First 
and Second in the Aggregate, First and Second in the Offhand—11 out of 
the first 15 places—were won by shooters using EZXS. These shooters, in 
the order of winning given, were: Fred Johanson, Joliet; A. M. Freeland, 
Chicago; F. O. Parker, Rock Island; F. O. Parker; Emory Hawcock, Mon- 
mouth; F. O. Parker; L. F. Struck, Monmouth; Oliver Parker, Rock Island; 
Fred Johanson; Roy Akers, Monmouth; Wiersema, Morrison. The Amer- 
ican Legion Match medal was won by Emory Hawcock, also with EZXS. 

L. P. Cailey, of On. 

Now try EZXS for better scores indoors—the kind they hung up at their tional Railway Men 

first big shoot, last February, in Columbus, Ohio. -alved Top oe 


52—the latter ’ 
60,000 rounds.” 


larga, Camp Perry Interna- 
$s Team veteran. First in 
waymen's Individual Postal 
276 x 400, with EZXS and model 
g00d as ever,” he states, “’ ofter 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN.., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 
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We Shopped Around 
for This Gift Offer 


About this time every year we “go shopping” for the best bargain in com- 
bination subscription offers. By special arrangements with the publishers of 
Sports Afield we are able to offer this three-in-one combination in connection 
with our gift membership plan. 


We call it a three-in-one offer because it includes: 


(1) A year’s membership in the N. R. A. 
(2) A twelve months subscription to The American Rifleman. 
(3) A twelve months subscription to Sports A field. 


All for only $3.50. 


You are familiar with all the benefits and services of N. R. A. membership, 
and you know that THe RirLeman is the only magazine devoted exclusively to 
firearms and their use. Sports Afield is one of the better outdoor magazines of 
general interest to the sportsman. 

Here, then, is the ideal gift for your sportsman friends who enjoy hunting 
as well as target shooting. We also send an appropriate greeting card to each 
recipient of gift memberships entered under this offer. The offer is made for 
the month of December only, and is open to present subscribers of both maga- 
zines as well as to new subscribers. 

Please use the coupon below. If you wish to remember more than one 
friend under this plan, just clip the coupon and pin it to a sheet containing the 
additional names and addresses. 


Both Magazines—and a year’s membership in 
the N. R. A.—all for only $3.50 


Nationat Ririe AssN., N. R. A. Sports Afield 
Barr Building, O New OD New 
Washington, D. C. 0 Renewal 0 Renewal 
I enclose remittance of $3.50 to take advantage of your ‘‘3-in-1” Christmas offer. Send 


N. R. A. Membership Credentials and both THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and Sports Afield for 
12 months to: 


SEA Es Lee ae ssnetnscisiiasial STATE. 
Is this as a gift subscription?..... 
Endorsed as a good, honest citizen of the U. S. and recommended for membership in the 
= 


National Rifle Association by: (Not required if person named above is now an N. R 
member.) 


More Gift Suggestions 


Here are a number of inexpensive exclusive 
items, all of which make worthwhile Christ- 
mas gifts for the shooter. 

Pictured above is our De Luxe Rifleman binder, 
manufactured by the well known Gilmer Company 
of Philadelphia. It is a handsome, fabricord binder, 
made to last a lifetime. Holds twelve issues of the 

old RirrteMAN. You simply snap the magazines 
in one at a time, with a little unbreakable wire. No 
punching. Popularly priced at $1.95, postpaid. 


For Your Shooting 
Coat 


This nifty shooting coat 
brassard is available for both 
“annual” and “‘life’’ members. 
It not only looks good but the 
emblem identifies the wearer 
as a good, patriotic sportsman. 
Photo is 1/3 actual size. Price 
$.50 each. 


For Life Members 


A timely Christmas suggestion for 
N. R. A. Life Members is this 10K 
solid gold pin, with safety catch, 
emblematic of Life Membership in 
the fraternity of American Shooters. 
Very special at the old gold stand- 
ard price—$2.50 each postpaid. 


New Mirakel Scoring Gauge 


This is the new official 
N.R.A. Mirakel Scoring 
Gauge with 5X magni- 
fying glass attached. It 
comes equipped with 


rust-proof flange of guaranteed accuracy, and 
genuine leather case. For .22 caliber only. 
Price, $1.00. 


Other Suggestions 


Sterling teaspoons with N. R. A. 
seal on handle, each $1.00. 


Official trigger test weights for 
all guns (tests 2 to 4 lbs.), 
$2.50; for rifle (3 lbs. only) 


Sterling “Expert Rifleman” and 
“Pistol Expert” miniature 
pins. Specify which, each.. 


Ammunition Blocks (holds 50 
a2. 1.-¢.) with H.R. A. 


Genuine Leather Billfolds with 
N. R. A. seal etched on in- 
side fold, each 

Genuine Leather Keycase to 
match billfold, each 


Auto radiator emblem with 2- 
color enamel face. ‘Grill’ or 
“Crossbar” attachment, each 
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AMERICAN 


VOL. 83, No. 12 


N. R. A. SERVICE 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A., and as such is “The Voice of the 
N. R. A.”’ Non-political and non-sectarian in 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 


TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for a 
specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 

CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction 
of regulation indoor and outdoor ranges, suggests 
a varied program and competition to keep up 
the interest of members, and generally assists 
affiliated units by passing along the successful 
experiences and ideas of other clubs. 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more- 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to bene- 
fit members in this way. 

COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-round program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 

lanning and conducting regional, state and 
local shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. 

JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle firearms 
safely and properly. No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 

POLICE DIVISION: Assists pie depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their officers. 
Through the Association’s far-flung contact and 
with the aid of experienced hands to carry on 
the work, this division is performing a public 
service which warrants the support of every 
good citizen. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 

ress to the fact that the man who likes to shoot 
is not a criminal and, although its services are 
intangible in character, it represents an impor- 
tant chain in the campaign “to make America, 
once again, a Nation of Riflemen.”’ 
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Again —The Attorney General 


HE Attorney General has returned 
from Europe. Interviewed as he 
landed at New York, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to again decry the ease with which 
firearms can be obtained in this country, 
and to reiterate his intention of trying 
to have Congress pass a national “Sulli- 
van Law.” Speaking over a_nation- 
wide radio hook-up a few nights later, 
he used the familiar phrase “To permit 
the present situation to continue indefi- 
nitely amounts to a disclaimer of national 
intelligence.” 

The Attorney General says that the 
“great American underworld is armed to 
the teeth” partly with 2,047 firearms and 
273,326 rounds of ammunition stolen from 
National Guard Armories since January 
1, 1933. He infers that this is one out- 
standing reason for having a Federal Sulli- 
van Law. 

What he has so far neglected to tell the 
American people is that the theft of Fed- 
eral property is already amply covered by 
Federal law. The Attorney General has 
also failed to tell the American people 
that the use of a firearm in connection 
with resisting arrest by a Federal officer 
or the robbery or attempted robbery of a 
National Bank; the conveyance of a fire- 
arm into any Federal penal institution; the 
interstate flight of any person to avoid 
prosecution for murder, kidnapping, bur- 
glary, assault with a dangerous weapon, 
and other felonies—all are already subject 
to Federal arrest and prosecution. 

The Attorney General has also main- 
tained a discreet silence relative to the fact 
that his assistant, Mr. Joseph B. Keenan, 
appeared before the Senate Commerce 
Committee during the last session to 
oppose Senate 3, a Federal firearms bill 
which would have made it a Federal 
offense to transport from one state to 
another arms with the serial numbers de- 
faced, or stolen firearms and ammunition, 
whether stolen from Federal or private 
stocks. Also for any fugitive from jus- 
tice to transport a firearm interstate or 
to receive one so shipped; or for any 
person to steal any firearm while in inter- 


state commerce, or to pawn or receive in 
pawn any firearm so stolen. 

By remaining silent on this point the 
Attorney General saves himself the neces- 
sity of explaining to the American people 
that the reason his assistant opposed Sen- 
ate Bill No. 3 was not because it was bad 
legislation—Mr. Keenan admitted that it 
“would represent a very great advance” 
—but merely because the bill was not what 
the Attorney General wanted! Claiming 
on the one hand to be greatly perturbed 
by the lack of laws, the Attorney General 
deliberately opposes a law admitted to be 
“a very great advance”! Is this sincerity 
—or merely evidence of the low opinion 
held by the Attorney General of our “na- 
tional intelligence” and the intelligence of 
our elected representatives in the United 
States Congress who have twice rejected 
the Attorney General’s bill in favor of 
more sane legislation? 

Nor will it assist the Attorney General’s 
campaign to urge European practices as a 
desirable model for America to copy. A 
Europe whose firearms laws permit the 
domination of an entire nation by the 
favored few who are granted the privilege 
of possessing arms by the party in power, 
does not appeal to the American people 
as a model worthy of copying. 

The splendid Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice is now 
urgently in need of additional men and 
equipment to enforce the laws already 
in effect. The sportsmen of America will 
cheerfully support any appropriations the 
Attorney General may request to increase 
the size and training of the Bureau of 
Identification. Similarly they will con- 
tinue to support Senator Copeland’s 
Senate Bill No. 3 which will close the iron 
ring of Federal jurisdiction around the 
armed crook. 

But in his insistence upon a particular 
type of Federal Firearms Law that he 
wants (the “Sullivan Law” on a national 
scale) the Attorney General will continue 
to face the united opposition of sportsmen 
and of many of the outstanding police and 
judicial officers in America. 
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By L. R. WYCKOFF 


AVING hunted and cruised through the eastern game re- 
H gions of the United States and Canada for the past twenty 
years, I was fortunate during the summer of 1935 to be- 
come a member of the Bartlett Arctic Expedition in the capacity 
of assistant photographer. My ambition had become a realiza- 
tion at last, so I proceeded to plan my outfit for an indefinite 
stay up under the Arctic Circle—the “land of the midnight sun,” 
and the land of ice and snow. Naturally the time dragged slowly, 
until finally the day came to load my duffle aboard the Effie M. 
Morrissey, then docked at New York. A few days later, after 
the usual clearance from the Port of New York authorities, the 
Morrissey, her decks loaded solid with fuel oil, gasoline, provis- 
ions, and supplies, cast off her lines and sailed on June 23rd with 
a personnel of 21 men commanded by Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, 
of Peary fame. 

The Morrissey, let it be known, has sailed the seven seas and 
touched ports in Alaska, Siberia, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, and 
has made several exploration trips into the Canadian Arctic. 
She is a two-masted schooner 102 feet long, is powered with 
Diesel engines, carries two 40-foot whale boats with heavy-duty 
motors, and is equipped with wireless sending and receiving 
apparatus and wireless telephone. After being “spoken” by 
many ships and vessels in the East River and Long Island 
Sound, she left the beautiful summer behind and headed out to 
sea, where Captain Bartlett set his course for Greenland and the 
far North, to explore the frozen wastes and collect specimens 
of Arctic plant, marine, bird, and animal life; and rocks and 
meteoric iron ore for the American Museum of Natural History, 
Smithsonian Institute, Field Museum, and Bronx Zoo and Botan- 
ical Gardens. Exploration was to be made of sections that 
were then blank on the maps of the far North. 

The expedition made its first stop at Brigus, Newfoundland, 
the home of Captain Bartlett, where his mother still lives. As 
we entered Conception Bay we sighted our first iceberg in the 
distance, and it appeared to be as high as a New York sky- 
scraper. We did not realize then that we were to see hundreds 





more of all sizes, shapes, and colors; but they were, in fact, as 
common as lilies in a pond. After a few hours the Morrissey 
docked at Brigus, where the whole town came out in force to 


Photographs by the Author 


welcome us; and after submitting to the usual customs and 
immigration officers, we went ashore. 

Three days were spent there loading fresh water, additional 
supplies and equipment, and placing the “ice barrel” at the top 


of the foremast. From this “ice barrel” the ship was navigated 
through the ice-fields. The entire crew lived in or near Brigus, 
and had a chance to visit their families, while I seized the op- 
portunity to look over the country. 

The first thing that impressed me was to see all traffic travel- 
ing on the left side of the streets and roads, as in England, 
although Newfoundland is the only place on the continent in 
which this custom prevails. The coast line was very beautiful, 
with high rocky brownstone cliffs rising out of the water. Small 
fishing villages hidden in the valleys afford good harbors for the 
fishing fleets, cod fishing being the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants. The cod are salted, dried, and then exported to 
Spain and South America. 

The natives were a hardy-looking people, with large families; 
poor but very polite, and all had the decided English accent. 
Roads and schools were poor, but the churches were better. 
Very few cows, pigs, or chickens were noted, but there were 
hundreds of sheep and goats, very small horses and two-wheeled 
carts. Of the population of 271,685, one half live on the coast 
between Cape Race and St. Johns. The interior is uninhabited, 
and mostly unexplored. 

On July 4th the Morrissey sailed out of Conception Bay and 
headed for the open sea and Greenland. We had intended to 
follow the coast line northward for a few days, but when we 
reached the Straits of Belle Isle and the Labrador, ice conditions 
were so bad that Captain Bartlett changed his course and headed 
for Cape Farewell on the southern tip of Greenland. About 
midway between Cape Chidley on the Labrador and Cape Fare- 
well, ice conditions improved to such an extent that the Morris- 
sey was able to follow the 56th meridian northward. About this 
time the north winds, fresh off the ice and fresher from the Pole, 
struck us and we were not long in changing to our heaviest woolen 
clothes. As the Morrissey neared the Arctic Circle the days 
lengthened and the nights became shorter, so that when we 
crossed it on July 14th we entered a realm of perpetual daylight 
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and sunshine. So much 
daylight and sun both- 
ered me more or less until 
I became acclimated to 
it. Without watching the 
ship’s time, one would 
hardly know whether it 
was midnight or noon, as 
the sun shone brightly at 
both times. 

While proceeding off 
the southwest coast of 
Greenland, we sighted in 
the distance a huge tri- 
angular - shaped iceberg 
that appeared to have a 
large hole through the 
center. Closer inspection 
proved this to be correct, 
so overboard went one of our whale 
boats, and while the Morrissey sailed 
back and forth near the freak berg, we 
took a few hundred feet of moving pic- 
ture film, and many stills. 

At midnight July 15th, with the sun 
shining in all its glory, the Morrissey 
dropped anchor in Godhavn Harbor on 
Disco Island, capital of all Greenland, 
2750 miles from New York. Shortly 
thereafter the Danish port officer, ac- 
companied by a few Eskimos, boarded 
us and requested our papers for exami- 
nation. As Captain Barlett had special 
permission from Denmark to land on 
any part of Greenland, the Danish offi- 
cer extended our personnel every cour- 
tesy and permitted us to land. Before 
we had a chance to drop one of our 
whale boats from the davits, dozens 
of Eskimos in their kayaks swarmed 
around our ship and finally boarded her 
at the invitation of Captain Bartlett, 
where they were treated to crackers 
and tea. 

Later I went ashore with Captain 
Bartlett, Dr. Soutter, our ship’s sur- 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE SHORELINE OF 
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geon, and Jack Angel, 
our photographer, where 
our papers were viséd by 
Governor Rosendahl. We 
then called on Dr. Pur- 
sild, the Danish doctor 
and a scientist of note. 
Godhavn is built on very 
rocky and uneven ground, 
with one small supply 
store and one very small 
church. There were, 
however, a wireless sta- 
tion used for official busi- 
ness with the mother 
country only, hundreds 
of huskies (sled dogs), 
and many meat racks 

filled with meat. 
Greenland is divided into three sec- 
tions: Southern, Central, and Northern, 
and each is ruled by a Governor ap- 
pointed by Denmark. Godhavn on 
Disco Island is the capital of the cen- 
tral section as well as the capital of all 
Greenland, while Thule is the capital of 
the northern section. No ships or per- 
sons are permitted to call or land on 
Greenland without permission from the 
Danish Government, except in case of 
emergency. Bona fide scientists and 
explorers only are permitted to land, 
and they are supported and protected 
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by the Danish Government. There are 
no railways, cars, hotels, public houses, 
restaurants, shops, police, coinage, 
trees, horses, cows, pigs, cats, chickens, 
or agricultural crops. Some moss, 
greens, and stunted flowers grow along 
the rocky coasts. There are, however, 
wireless stations, motor boats, fish- 
curing houses, and schools, all run and 
controlled by the Government. 
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The continent, or 
island so called, has an 
area of approximately 
839,781 square miles, it 
being about nine times 
as large as Great Brit- 
ain, with a population of 
16,869, of which 96 per 
cent are Eskimos. Both 
coasts are fairly well 
known but little is 
known of the interior, 
although it has been 
crossed. The ice cap 
which covers the entire 
interior, known as 
“Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” is over 
9000 feet above sea 
level and tapers to 1500 
feet toward the coasts, 
where the rocks rise 
precipitously from the water or ice. 
There are not many places along the 
west coast where it is safe to land, 
for even a small boat would soon 
be dashed to pieces on the rocky 
shores. We found hordes of mos- 
quitoes of the large black variety, 
and they surely could bite! _ 

The population at Godhavn is 99 
per cent Eskimo, and although the 
natives appeared to be civilized 
enough to live in small houses, yet 
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they dressed in the conventional 
Eskimo garb—sealskin boots, bear- 
skin pants, and sealskin shirts. Men, 
women, and children dressed alike. 
They were crazy for cigarettes and 
soap, and would eat anything offered 
them at any time. They are meat- 
eaters, and live on whale, walrus, 
seal, and polar bear, the meat of 


LIVE POLAR BEAR ON ICE OFF 
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which is cut into small 

strips, dried, and then 

frozen. As table ware 

and cooking utensils are 

unknown to them, the 

meat is eaten by placing 

one end of the strip in 

the mouth, holding it 

with the left hand, and 

drawing a sculping knife 

across it in front, there- 

by cutting off a chunk. 

Oftentimes a kill is not 

permitted even to cool, 

so anxious are they to 

get at it. The meat 

serves as food for them 

and their dogs, while 

the skins and hides 

are used for summer 

houses, clothing, bed- 

ding, sewing, kayaks, 

komaticks (winter sledges),dog har- 

ness, harpoon lines, and about every- 

thing else. They drink the oil, hot 

or cold, from the seals and whales, 

and also utilize it for heating and 

lighting. The ivory from the wal- 

rus and narwhal is used for harpoon 

tips, fleshing knives, spear tips, parts 

for kayaks and komaticks, needles, 

etc. The Eskimo women also make 

some exquisite carvings of the ivory. 

An Eskimo will see that his dogs 

are fed before himself, as they are 

his only means of transportation 

when everything is frozen solid, and 

without them he would be helpless 

and might starve. They are beauti- 

ful specimens of the true Eskimo or 

sledge dog; rough, ready, savage, 

and always ready to fight on the 

instant. They are kept tied to keep 

them away from the meat racks, and 

from chewing up the skin tents, kay- 
aks, and komaticks. 
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The men hunt and fish only; the women 
do all other work. An Eskimo family con- 
sists usually of not more than two chil- 
dren, and more often only one. The babies 
are carried in sealskin pouches on the backs 
of their mothers, thereby enabling the 
women to go about their work. An Eskimo 
girl marries very young, but the boy must 
first prove to her mother and father that he 
can provide for her, by killing a polar bear 
and bringing it to the village. 

An Eskimo hunts with the harpoon, and 

with it he takes the seal, walrus, whale, and 
polar bear. The harpoon tip has a sharp 
steel blade attached to one end and a long 
sealskin line to the other, the latter being 
also fastened to a whole sealskin inflated 
with air. The tip of the line attached is 
thrown by means of a long wooden shaft, 
with such deadly effect that it enters the seal, 
walrus, or other animal. 
The Eskimo then moves 
off a safe distance in his 
kayak, and calmly waits 
for his prey to wear itself 
out and die. It cannot 
sink or get away, when 
once harpooned, because 
of the inflated bag. Of 
course the wooden shaft 
releases itself and is re- 
covered. Some of the Es- 
kimos had guns of the old 
muzzle-loader and fall- 
ing-block variety, that 
evidently had been dis- 
carded by some army 
many years before. All 
were single-shot, and of 
about .40 caliber. Pow- 
der, ball, and cartridges 
were as scarce as roses 
at the North Pole. 

The language of the 
Eskimos is just a garble 
of words that meant 
nothing to us. It is 
claimed that it is very difficult to master 
because of the many words that mean the 
same thing. Captain Bartlett could talk 
some Eskimo, but Billy Pritchard, our 
cook, was quite adept at it. The Eskimos 
are a very interesting people—primitive 
and friendly, and were delighted to have 
their pictures taken. 

The Morrissey steamed out of Godhavn 
Harbor the night of July 16th, and headed 
north along Disco Island to locate some of 
the precious meteoric iron ore for the 
Smithsonian Institute. The Danish offi- 
cials advised Captain Bartlett about its 
location, and a few hours steaming took us 
to the spot. The writer went ashore with 
a landing party, and soon located a small 
quantity of the ore, in small pieces. It was 
carefully transferred to the Morrissey, and 
packed in copper tanks filled with alcohol. 
It is claimed that the ore will disintegrate 
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if exposed to air other than that where 
found. We also collected specimens of 
rocks peculiar to that section of Greenland. 
Many sea birds, king eider ducks, and other 
wildfow] that never visit the United States, 
were seen nesting along the rocky shores. 
Some were taken for museum purposes. 
After catching a few codfish among the 
icebergs, the Morrissey lifted anchor and 
sailed north, following the west coast. It 
was midnight, but the sun was shining 
brightly in the East, while the moon was 
full in the West. 

Ever pushing northward, carefully wend- 
ing our way through the ice fields and 
bergs, we passed Umanak Fiord at Lati- 
tude 74 degrees north, the Duck Islands— 
breeding grounds of the eider ducks, and 
sailed into Melville Bay. This was the 
first time the Morrissey was ever able to 
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enter this bay. Attempting to enter last 
year, she was held fast in the ice for ten 
days. 

As we steamed through the ice fields we 
sighted a number of seals on the ice sun- 
ning themselves. It looked like easy going 
over the ice, and easier to get a few seals; 
so I climbed over the side of the Morrissey 
and started after them, but was soon to 
learn my mistake. The rough ice was bad 
to begin with, but those seals were wiser 
than I. Instead of crawling along on my 
stomach, I just stumbled along, and before 
I knew it most of the seals had dropped 
through their air holes. When they came 
up to breathe I had a few shots, but imme- 
diately after being struck they went to the 
bottom, and I lost all of them. However, 
I learned a lesson, and found they had to 
be shot dead on the ice or it was good-bye 
seals. They came easy after that with my 


old reliable .33 Winchester, which was 
found to be very satisfactory. There are 
three distinct species of seals, known as 
hood, harp, and floe rats in this section of 
the Arctic. The hoods are the largest, and 
have the finest fur and the best meat’ Seal 
meat is dark red in color and is quite tasty 
when cooked, although I was not especially 
fond of it. However, it is the main meat 
diet of the Eskimos and the expeditions 
that winter in the Arctic. 

In Melville Bay we took our first polar 
bear specimens. To stop those big bears 
from a moving ship, when they were 
headed for parts unknown, was not as easy 
as it looked, but the .33 Winchester again 
ran true to form, and anchored them on the 
spot. None of them required a second 
shot. They surely could travel over the 
ice. Their meat was very good when 

properly cooked, but 
tasted altogether differ- 
ent from the meat of land 
bears. We had the good 
fortune to see them stalk 
and catch seals—their 
main food supply. The 
oil from the seals ac- 
counts for the yellow 
stain on their otherwise 
white fur. Thousands of 
“little auks” were around 
the ship—flying, in the 
water, and on the ice; 
and some were obtained 
for specimens. 

After pushing out of 
the Melville Bay ice 
fields, the Morrissey 
dropped anchor off Cape 
York, and was soon 
boarded by Ootah, the 
only living Eskimo who 
went to the Pole with 
Admiral Peary in 1909. I 
went ashore with some of 
our personnel, and found 

four or five families of Eskimos living in 
sod and rock huts, mostly underground. 
There were many beautiful husky dogs, 
several children, and a two-day-old baby. 
Another landing party was put ashore, and 
we started up the 1500-foot wall of rock to 
visit the Peary monument built by Captain 
Bartlett and the Cape York Eskimos, and 
located at Latitude 75.55.30 north, Longi- 
tude 63.30.00 west. It was a hard and 
back-breaking climb up and over the five 
miles of rocks and glaciers, but we made 
the grade. As soon as we arrived at the 
85-foot shaft, everyone began to peel off 
his clothes, as we were wet through from 
the hard grind; but no sooner were the 
clothes off than back on they went, and we 
needed a fire to keep from freezing . Such 
is life in the Arctic, but we were on top of 
the ice-cap, where temperatures drop to 95 
degrees below zero. From this elevation 
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the ice-cap with its snow-covered moun- 
tains and glaciers was a picture no artist 
could hope to depict. Here was the home 
of the barren land caribou years ago, but 
few are left there now although many 
antlers are scattered about. Arctic hare 
and white fox home here, but the fur of 
the fox was a bluish white, and not prime 
at this time of the year. 

The Morrissey steamed out of Cape 
York that night, always heading northward. 
The following day anchor was dropped in 
Parker Snow Bay, where the crew loaded 
fresh water from a glacier and we saw our 
first red snow. Here we found a roving 
Eskimo village of skin tents for five fam- 
ilies and their dogs. With water tanks 
refilled, the Morrissey continued north- 
ward and dropped anchor off Thule, capi- 
tal of North Greenland. She was immedi- 
ately boarded by Gover- 
nor Nielsen, the Danish ; 
doctor, and a crew of 
Eskimos, although it was 
early midnight according 
to ship time, which was 
several hours ahead of 
New York time. The 
Governor gave our per- 
sonnel permission to 
land, and invited Captain 
Bartlett, Dr. Soutter, 
Jack Angel, and the 
writer to his home for 
dinner. After dinner I 
cruised around the village 
and located a combina- 
tion church and hospital, 
saw many Eskimo chil- 
dren and husky dogs, and 
of course the wireless sta- 
tion. Scattered over the 
uneven rocky ground 
were about a dozen small 
red buildings with green 
roofs, where some of the 
Eskimos lived. Although 
this is the most northern settlement on 
Greenland, where there are white men, the 
Eskimos appeared to be of a better class 
and more prosperous than those observed 
farther south, due no doubt to better hunt- 
ing country as evidenced by their bearskin 
and sealskin clothes. After exchanging 
courtesies with the Governor and his aides, 
the Morrissey lifted anchor and proceeded 
north again through the ice fields. 

The next day or two found us entering 
Whale Sound headed for Inglefield Fiord, 
where we were to attempt to obtain the 
narwhal specimens for the Field Museum. 
Once in the Fiord, we sighted several nar- 
whals, but as no white man has been known 

to take one, Captain Bartlett pushed the 
Morrissey through the ice shoreward, 
where we took aboard six Eskimo hunters 
and their kayaks. After a lot of Eskimo 
jabbering and sign talk, Billy our cook 
made them understand that we wanted a 
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male, a female, and a baby narwhal, and 
that they would be paid with tea, tobacco, 
sugar, and crackers. This trade evidently 
suited them to perfection, and away they 
went in different directions, while the Mor- 
risey dropped anchor near Academy Bay. 
The Eskimos were to harpoon the nar- 
whals and we were to do the shooting, 
which was accomplished according to 
schedule. I am well satisfied that those 
Eskimos could have taken the three nar- 
whals in three hours, but they were just 
cute enough to prolong the trip because 
they were being well fed on the Morrissey 
and had a good place to sleep. Conse- 
quently, they took three days to get the 
three we wanted, but they were fine speci- 
mens. The baby narwhal obtained had not 
been born over two or three hours. 

I discovered that shooting narwhals was 
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not shooting polar bears. They could take 
more punishment than anything I ever saw 
before. Shooting them through the head 
from the side had no more effect than so 
many pebbles thrown at them. An Eskimo 
finally made me understand that they had 
to be shot in the head from above, and just 
back of the blow-hole. Changing from 
light bullets to the Peters 225-grain belted, 
did the trick, although it took some clever 
manoeuvreing with our whale boat to get 
in the right position. I tried the .33 Win- 
chester on a large male narwhal, and one 
shot finished it. 

As there were no complete narwhal 
specimens in this country, perhaps a de- 
scription of this rare species might be of 
some interest. They attain a length up to 
16 feet, and are rock gray in color with 
white spots on the sides. They have a 
white ‘stomach, a blunt head with a very 

* small mouth underneath, and a tail that is 





large, wide, and forked. The meat is dark 
red, with creamy white fat of very fine 
texture. The males have a long, sharp, 
ivory tusk protruding from the left side of 
the upper jaw, which attains a length up 
to 9 feet and tapers off from the head to a 
sharp point. It is rounded and has the 
effect of being twisted, although it is very 
straight and strong. It is believed that this 
tusk is used to break holes through the ice 
in order that the female may not suffocate, 
as both species must come to the surface 
every so often for air. Their ears are so 
small that they can hardly be located, and 
the eyes are very small, too. They feed on 
very small fish. They range in weight from 
1100 to 1400 pounds. The females are 
lighter in color than the males, and more 
spotted. The calf we obtained weighed 
120 pounds, was three feet long, had not 
any spots, and was slate 
blue in color. : 

We steamed out of 
Englefield Fiord four 
days later, stopping on 
the way to put our Es- 
kimo hunters ashore at 
their village—the most 
northern in the world. 
Captain Bartlett gave 
them some wood, tools, 
nails, cooking utensils, 
and other useful things, 
and the meat from the 
narwhals. It was here 
that I saw the first and 
only American-made rifle 
on the whole trip—a 
Model 1895 Winchester 
carbine brought North in 
1905 by one of the Peary 
expeditions. It was 
owned by and in the pos- 
session of Tungwee, the 
last of the Peary dog- 
sledge drivers. Although 
in good condition, except 
the outside, Tungwee had not seen a car- 
tridge for it in many years. 

Up to this time our wireless had been in 
constant contact with the New York area 
and the east coast of the United States, 
but in a few days we lost all contacts ex- 
cept with England, Russia, and the west 
coast of the United States. For the next 
week or ten days all our messages were 
relayed through Russia, England, and 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Steaming out of Englefield Fiord into 
Baffin Bay, we decided it was time to have 
some roast duck on our menu, so we put 
two whale boats over the side of the Mor- 
rissey, and pulled far enough away from 
her to be out of shotgun range. Ducks 
were in the air everywhere, and we had 
no trouble in bagging enough for a few 
meals. 

Strange as it may seem, we ran out of 

.(Continued on page 32) 
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‘f } WHE local rifle club had faded into a 
ghost, almost. There had been but 
little interest for two years; prac- 

tically none for several months. The 

equipment was idle, and would be relin- 
quished to the N. R. A. in a very short 
time. 

Those were the conditions a group of 
us faced more than a year ago. We hastily 
reorganized, fanned the sparks of interest, 
elected new officers, and began plans for 
reviving the sick club. Our assets were 
pretty meager, and our obstacles large 
and numerous. We did have some equip- 
ment: two ’03 Service rifles, two M1 
Springfields, some target-carriers and ma- 
terial, and some run-down ranges. 

Our election of officers was decidedly 
hasty. We didn’t bother with formalities 
very much. We all decided that what we 
wanted was a rifle club for shooting. We 
knew one of the main reasons why the old 
club had sunk to such low depths: It had, 
in reality, been merely a side issue to a 
sort of trapshooting social organization. 
In order properly to paint a picture of 
conditions, I shall explain a turkey shoot 
they held. The shoot was advertised, and 
I went. I won a chicken, too,—by placing 
my name in a tiny square along with some 
ten others, also in squares, and letting a 
man shoot at the entire card at thirty 
yards with a shotgun. My square hap- 
pened to have the most shot in it. Several 
turkeys were disposed of via a “Keno” 
game, but there wasn’t a rifle fired all day. 

So we decided to spend all of our time 
and what little money we had, to get 
ready to shoot. We didn’t have any hard 
and fast rules governing the club, our 
meetings were held in back rooms as we 
had no clubhouse, and those meetings 
were strictly informal. As it was still 
winter, and in our part of the country 
outside ranges are not available much be- 
fore June, we decided to do some indoor 
shooting as soon as possible. It was quite 
a job to get going with the material, or 
rather the lack of material, we had. 

Our indoor range was in an old barn, 
and we soon learned how people came to 
coin the phrase “cold as a barn.” Those 
first few shoots could hardly be called 
enjoyable. Our target-carrier was im- 
provised, the lighting was poor, we had 
no shooting mats, the club officers didn’t 
know what they were supposed to do, and 
we were using a wide variety of rifles and 
ammunition. 

The shoots were not conducted with 
smoothness. Each time a string was fired 
all participants, and about two-thirds of 
the audience, would make a rush for the 
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The Struggles of a New Club 


By Ray CARVER 


carriers. Then a heated discussion would 
follow as to why that shot was low or this 
one at nine o’clock, and the entire club 
would wait until these various questions 
were settled before a new set of targets 
went up. 

Then there was that trouble of dif- 
ferent men using the same gun, and each 
having his own sight-setting. 

In order to shoot a string during those 
first meets one had to have a lot of patience 
and even more tolerance. Naturally, 
scores were low. Most of us were new 
at the game. Most of us entertained a 
secret conviction that scope sights, fancy- 
priced target rifles, and padded shoot- 
ing-coats were fads of mentally-warped 
enthusiasts. Some of the fellows even 
disdained to use the sling. 

Gradually, however, a dim light began 
to break through stubborn resistance. We 
soon observed that every good score was 
made with one of the M1 Springfields. 
It was hard to admit that our pet squirrel 
gun wouldn’t group closely enough to 
make a decent score, but we had to admit 
it in the end. We found, too, that plink- 
ing ammunition wasn’t made for close 
target work. 

Then a visitor attended one of our 
shoots. He was a member of a club in a 
neighboring town, and he brought his out- 
fit along: a standard 52 Winchester with 
Lyman 5A scope. He let some of us 
shoot the gun, and we began to see that 
proper equipment did make a huge dif- 
ference. 

So we began looking up data and prices. 
But most of us couldn’t think of putting 
out from seventy-five to one hundred dol- 
lars for a rifle and sight, so we turned 
inventors, and our club suddenly blos- 
somed out with some startling innovations 
in target-shooting equipment. The tele- 
scope tube from a farm level was mounted 
on a Savage Sporter; a 10-power draw- 
tube telescope was rebuilt into a rifle scope 
sight; a used Stevens scope found a home 
with one of the members. Another mem- 
ber bought a new 52 fitted with a Lyman 
SA. 

Of course we had our troubles. All of 
this new equipment was strange to us, 
and a fearful amount of fussing around 
was done at every shoot. But scores be- 
gan slowly to improve, and we visited our 
neighbor club and shot a shoulder-to- 
shoulder match with them. Our score 
was way down, but we picked up some 
tips. 

The indoor season passed and we began 
to work on a new outdoor range. It was 
slow going. Our location was miles from 






town, and it proved difficult to get the 
fellows out to work. I might say here 
that due to a rather hard year financially, 
we decided to keep the club dues down to 
a minimum; in fact they were only one 
dollar a year. So we had no funds to use. 

Eventually, although it was well along 
in the fall, we finished the outdoor range 
and began preparations for a .30-caliber 
qualification shoot. And, eventually, we 
finished that too, even though we did have 
to beg the members to get out and shoot. 

That fall we planned to enter a dis- 
trict gallery telegraphic tournament which 
usually runs most of the winter. We 
entered a team in C class, the shooting to 
run for eleven consecutive weeks. A new 
Savage ’33 target rifle was purchased by 
one of our men, and he bought a used 
5A to go with it. Another member bought 
a used Stevens heavy-barrel target rifle 
fitted with a Stevens 6-power scope. 

Our team began to turn in good scores 
for our class; but things were not moving 
very smoothly. There seemed to be a lot 
of petty difficulties within the club. Our 
shoots moved with aggravating slowness; 
business meetings were more or less jokes. 

Financially we were always flat. Even 
with dues at a dollar a year several mem- 
bers failed to pay up. But we struggled 
along to finish our tournament shooting, 
finally ending up in third place for our 
division, which wasn’t bad, everything 
considered. But the club was showing 
grave symptoms of heading for the wall 
again. 

Two more new guns were ordered by 
members, this time heavy-barrel 52’s 
equipped with 10-power “Targetspots.” 
That much at least was encouraging, and 
several members of the club entered a 
county small-bore shoot and had a fine 
time, even though no awards were won. 

But it was becoming more and more 
obvious that our club needed an over- 
hauling; so we began looking for the most 
glaring faults, and found many. Our 
annual requisition to the N. R. A. was 
given liberal consideration. We hashed 
over the club’s difficulties, and called a 
special meeting to elect new officers. We 
worked out a rigid constitution and set 
of by-laws; and from past experience we 
knew a lot of things to put into that con- 
stitution. We decided that a small group 
of live members at three dollars a year 
was better than trying to keep a large 
membership by maintaining ridiculously 
low dues. We adopted an initiation fee 
of two dollars; and we obtained a place 
in which to hold business meetings, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Day With the Squirrels 


By H. A. DONALDSON 


morning two men left the small 

town in the valley, and drove up 
the winding gravel road that led to the 
top of Shoemaker Hill. They were squir- 
rel-hunters, and had been informed by a 
farmer friend that the grays were there in 
goodly numbers, busy gathering acorns 
and walnuts. 

The first faint streak of gray dawn 
found them parking the car in a lane at 
the edge of the woods. White-painted 
signs on the trees along the road gave evi- 
dence that the woods were posted, but the 
squirrel-hunters paid little heed to this. 
During the spring and summer months 
they had hunted woodchucks in the ad- 
jacent fields of clover and alfalfa, and had 
earned the good will of the owner of the 
woods, who had given them permission 
to hunt on his posted land at any time. 
Most farmers will be found willing to 
allow a woodchuck-hunter to shoot on 


i one bright, crisp October 


_ their land during the fall hunting season 


in return for good work done in destroying 
vermin during the summer. 

Both squirrel-hunters were quite expert 
in the use of the rifle. One of them, an 
experienced chuck-hunter, was using an old 
.25-20 single-shot Maynard target rifle— 
the first rifle ever made to use this one- 
time very popular cartridge. A light 
2%4-power Lyman Junior telescope was 
mounted on the barrel, as well as a small 
white ivory-bead front sight. A vernier 
peep sight with hunting aperture was fast- 
ened to the tang. This rifle had been 
fitted with a small firing-pin, and with 
modern components was fully as accurate 
at squirrel-hunting ranges as any of the 
more modern rifles. For squirrels the 
owner used the 74-grain Loverin round- 
nose gas-checked bullet, with 5 grains of 
Hercules Unique powder. 

The other man, a great crow-hunter, 
was using a heavy-barrel Savage Sporter 
in .22-Hornet caliber. This rifle carried 
a 3-power Fecker small-game telescope on 
the barrel, and the ammunition consisted 
of the 45-grain Loverin round-nose gas- 
check bullet and 7% grains of Hercules 
No. 2400 powder. 

These round-nose gas-check bullets as 
made by Mr. Loverin give remarkable 
accuracy and ample killing power, yet do 
not mutilate a squirrel. A gray squirrel 
should be hit in the head, neck, or shoul- 
ders for a sure kill, for they will carry 
away a severe wound if hit through the 
middle parts. 

In a squirrel rifle the greatest possible 
accuracy is essential. This means care- 
fully-prepared ammunition, while good 
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holding on the part of the shooter is of 
course equally necessary. With telescope 
sight it is possible to do finer shooting 
because one can see better when holding 
for head shots. Also a scope is an aid in 
finding the squirrels when in hiding. 

Both rifles had been carefully sighted-in 
to hit exact center at 50 yards, and with 
the loads used either rifle would keep five 
shots in a circle the size of a penny at this 
range. Both shooters had also been prac- 
ticing carefully at 50 yards, offhand, in 
preparation for the long-awaited squirrel 
season, - 

The two agreed to hunt through both 
sections of the wood which covered the 
long ridge, and then work back along the 
lower portion, to the car, for lunch. The 
sun was just peeping over the eastern hori- 
zon, and the grays were already at work 
on their morning meal. A mist hung in 
the lowlands, but up on the hilltop it was 
clear. The lively barking of the grays 
could be heard on every side, with now 
and then the chir-r-r of the smaller reds. 

The riflemen had apparently found good 
hunting right at the beginning, so, select- 
ing positions some hundred yards apart, 
they sat down to await the first shot. The 
wood on the ridge was quite open, the 
trees being tall and some distance apart. 
The light was growing stronger, and with 
the sun at their backs, they would not only 
soon be able to find a squirrel through 
the glasses, but the cross-hairs in the tele- 
scopes would show up clearly. 

The chuck-hunter was able to discern a 
slight movement in the branches of the 
tree overhead, and then an acorn fell at 
his feet. Shortly after, a gray was seen 
coming down the trunk of the tree, but a 
movement on the part of the hunter sent 
the squirrel madly around to the other 
side, and up into the branches. 

All was still again, until a shot was 
heard from the direction of the crow- 
hunter, who soon held up a squirrel—the 
first kill. 

The chuck-hunter now saw a gray on 
the ground, some distance away. It was 
busy digging through the leaves, moving 
about in the graceful though jerky manner 
peculiar to squirrels. This squirrel ran 
up into a tree and out on one of the lower 
limbs, where it sat up and began barking. 
The distance was nearly 40 yards, but the 
chuck-hunter, sitting with his gack against 
the tree-trunk with his elbows on his 
knees, held the cross-hairs full-center on 
the squirrel’s head, and carefully eased off 
the trigger. At the crack of the rifle the 
squirrel seemed to shudder and shrink up 
into itself; then it dropped, straight as an 


arrow, to the ground. There was no need 
to look to see where that gray was hit, 
for that is the way they usually act when 
shot through the brain. 

Another shot was heard from the crow- 
hunter, who had worked his way out to 
the edge of the wood. This was followed 
by two more shots, and the raucous call- 
ing of crows could be heard in the dis- 
tance. The crow-hunter had not been 
able to resist the chance for a shot, and 
had gone to investigate. Then he re- 
turned, carrying two dead crows, walking 
along the stone wall looking for a squirrel 
he had shot. The chuck-hunter went over 
to help in the search, and soon the dead 
squirrel was found. They followed along 
the old stone wall, the chuck-hunter kill- 
ing another squirrel on the way. When 
they had reached the fence corner at the 
edge of the wood they sat down to rest. 
The owner of the wood had been repairing 
his fence in the fields below, and hearing 
the shooting, came to investigate. 

After a hearty greeting he invited the 
hunters down to the farmhouse for din- 
ner, which invitation they declined with 
thanks, explaining that they had their 
lunch with them in the car. The farmer 
was interested in the rifles, especially the 
Savage Hornet, he never having seen one 
of these before. When the small car- 
tridge was shown him he remarked in a 
joking way that it was hardly large enough 
for serious hunting. But the crow-hunter 
told him that if he would find a piece of 
metal of some sort, he would demonstrate 
what the little rifle would do. An old 
broken shovel was located, and propped 
up near a fence post; and the crow-hunter 
proceeded to shoot at it with a high-speed 
load with soft-nose bullet. The little bul- 
let cut a clean round hole, nearly twice 
its own diameter, through the thickest 
part of the blade, to the farmer’s uncon- 
cealed amazement. Then several shots 
were taken at a small stone out in the 
meadow nearly one hundred yards away, 
and a puff of gray dust registered each hit. 
Whereat the little rifle was again exam- 
ined, with even greater interest. 

Before the farmer left for lunch he told 
the hunters that very recently he had had 
several sheep killed during the night by 
dogs running at large. These dogs had 
been seen on several occasions, he said, 
the pack being led by a large German 
shepherd or police dog; and the hunters 
promised to be on the lookout for the 
killers. 

After lunch, and a quiet smoke, a few 
more grays were killed in the course of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ONE BY ONE THEY DROPPED OUT, UNTIL AT 600 YARDS NO ONE WAS LEFT BUT MY WIFE 


My Wife Learns to Shoot 


By VERNON M. NIDEVER 


rather shoot than eat; consequently 

when I joined our local rifle club 
I began to spend all of my spare time on 
the range. Starting in kind of easy, think- 
ing that all I required was my sporting 
rifle, I soon found that if I expected to 
compete with the veteran shooters on the 
range, I would need more than that. So 
it wasn’t long before I had accumulated 
one .30-’06 Springfield as issued, for my 
rapid fire gun; one .30-’06 National 
Match Springfield; one .30-’06 pressure- 
barrel with double set triggers and scope; 
one 52 Winchester with scope mountings; 
one .45 Colt automatic; one .38 Officers’ 
Model Colt; one .22 Smith & Wesson 
target pistol, single shot; a set of reload- 
ing tools; a pair of scales, and what have 
you. Not to mention the little black bag 
I had rigged up to carry all my small 
treasures; elbow pads and gun rests, 
cleaning rags, grease, and a bit of cam- 
phor to blacken the sights; till I had so 
many things that I couldn’t carry them 
all, and when I went to the range my 
wife had to come along to help carry my 
many belongings to the firing-point. 

As long as she had to come along any- 
way we thought she might just as well 
make herself useful, so she became official 
scorekeeper for the club. After about a 
year of this she began to get restless, and 
longed for new worlds to conquer. 

As gun after gun was added to my col- 
lection I began to salve my conscience, 
when bringing home a new addition, by 


: IKE many other gun fans, I would 
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saying: “Look, Dear, I have bought you 
a nice new Springfield.” 

I having spent many winter evenings at 
rapid-fire snapping practice on the living- 
room floor, my wife had tried it out her- 
self, skinning both elbows on the rug while 
sliding into the prone position. Because 
she could not close her left eye without 
shutting her right, she decided she would 
have to shoot left-handed, making the 
manipulation of the bolt-action rifle as dif- 
ficult as possible. As a youngster when 
shooting a .22 rifle with her brother, the 
latter used always to hold her left. eye 
shut; but how could I do that? How- 
ever, she became surprisingly proficient, 
and began to take an interest in the proper 
adjustment of the sling strap, micrometer 
readings, etc. 

Well, one day during a rapid-fire match 
she climbed down off the scorekeeper’s 
perch, saying: “I guess I’ll try out one of 
my new guns”, and to my horror picked 
up my National Match Springfield—my 
most treasured possession, over which I 
had spent hours on winter evenings, pol- 
ishing the stock with boiled linseed oil and 
elbow grease until it shown like satin. As 
tactfully as possible I got it away from 
her and handed her my rapid-fire Spring- 
field, explaining that it was already 
sighted-in, etc. 

With all the aplomb of a veteran she 
took her place on the firing-line, and left- 
handedly pulled off a perfect score of ten 
shots at 200 yards in the sitting position. 
Not only within the time limit of one 
minute, but with twelve seconds to spare. 


From then on she burned up more pow- 
der than I could get measured out during 
the week. With the able coaching of 
Harry W. T. Ross, Colonel Masury, and 
Harry Van Winkle—not to mention my- 
self, she rapidly became a hand in the 
Santa Barbara Rifle Club, and took out a 
membership, becoming the only woman 
member of that club. 

Though more or less accustomed to 
shooting a small-bore rifle, she had never 
before fired a high-powered gun. Shoot- 
ing left-handed, she manipulated the bolt 
as rapidly as any of the right-handers, 
though this necessitated removing the gun 
from her shoulder after each shot in order 
to reach over the top. A hundred rounds 
a day with the Army Springfield seemed to 
cause her not the least discomfort; which 
has caused me to wonder many times why 
a husky, naturally-upholstered man re- 
quires so much shoulder padding on his 
shooting jacket. 

Eventually our club traveled to Santa 
Paula to shoot the “A” Qualification 
Course, and my wife went along. This 
course consists of seventy shots, fired as 
follows: Ten shots offhand at 200 yards; 
ten shots rapid-fire at 200 yards, sitting 
position; five shots kneeling, five shots sit- 
ting, and ten shots rapid-fire from the 
prone position at 300 yards; ten slow-fire 
and ten rapid-fire at 500 yards, prone posi- 
tion, and ten shots slow-fire with sand-bag 
rest at 600 yards. 

Hoping to make “marksman,” she sur- 
prised us all by qualifying as “sharp- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Concerning the National Matches 
The Statistical Office 


By Maj. B. F. MILLs 


Executive Officer National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice; Director of Civilian Marksmanship 


tion of the competitor’s 

physical well being, we may 
say that the Statistical Office 
at the National Matches is the 
heart of the whole thing. From 
the taking of entries to the 
posting of final official bulle- 
tins, the entire activities of the 
shooter center around the Sta- 
tistical Office. Of necessity 
some one is on duty there 24 
hours every day, and each of 
the various groups puts in an 
average day of 14 to 16 hours. The per- 
sonnel of the Statistical Office includes 
addressograph operators, typists, mimeo- 
graph machine operators, “card writers,” 
runners, range statistical officers and squad- 
ding officers. You will generally find the 
personnel grouped into several sections. 
The typical set-up, including a complaint 
section, an entry section, a squadding sec- 
tion, and a bulletin section. Every com- 
petitor who registers has an addressograph 
stencil prepared and placed in the file so 
that whenever he enters a match his official 
score card can be stamped from the ad- 
dressograph plate. This insures that a 
man who enters the first match and ap- 
pears on the official bulletin as John Jones 
will continue to be John Jones through 
the entire tournament. As entries come 
in for the various matches, these addresso- 
graph plates are pulled out and put to 
work. Then the squadding starts. 

One of the most interesting missions 
given the Statistical Officer at the National 
Matches is that of assigning competitors 
to targets in such manner that their time 
of firing in any one caliber .30 match will 
not conflict with their time of firing in any 
other caliber .30 match in which they are 
entered the same day. 

This process is called squadding and is 
no doubt familiar to everyone who has 
attended a rifle or pistol match of any 
kind. “To squad,” according to the dic- 
tionary, means “to arrange in small 
groups.” When you squad a match, you 
break down or arrange in small groups or 
“squads.” 

It is in connection with squadding at 
the National Matches, as witnessed by me 
as Statistical Officer during the years 1929, 
1930 and 1931, that this article is written. 
My contact during those years with com- 
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tional Matches. 


This is the second of a series of articles briefly describ- 
ing some of the activities behind the scenes at the Na- 
Hundreds of officers and enlisted men 
work “around the clock” at Camp Perry in order to make 
it possible for the competitors to eat, sleep, and shoot. 
It is probable that none of the laborers behind the scenes 
work under such intense pressure and nerve strain as the 
Statistical Officer and his crew. Eighteen and 20-hour 
days are the rule with them rather than the exception. 
Last month we discussed National Match Finances, 
Next Month another phase of the planning and con- 
duct of the Matches will be discussed by another well- 
qualified official. 


petitors who visited the Statistical Office 
was agreeable and pleasant in every way. 
Sometimes they came to ask questions or 
to answer them, infrequently they came to 
protest, but always they came to get 
squadding tickets and discuss things re- 
lating to them. At times men have lost 
their squadding tickets and came to the 
Statistical Office the morning of the match 
for duplicates. When the score cards had 
not been sent to the range it was usually 
possible to assist them. But sometimes it 
was not, and I don’t suppose those com- 
petitors brought home any trophies that 
day. 

Squadding at Camp Perry depends, 
more than any other activity I know of 
there, on one man—the chief of the squad- 
ding section. He must plan the entire 
layout well in advance and he can do it 
better alone than with somebody else. In 
other activities, a second person can take 


up where the chief left off, but in squad-° 


ding he cannot unless he is practically as 
well informed as the chief regarding the 
complete and detailed plans. For this 
reason, the chief makes his plans alone. 
He then goes over in complete and ac- 
curate detail with his understudy the plans 
he has formulated. Then if at the last 
minute he should become ill, the under- 
study can carry on. 

No person can attempt to squad a 
match unless he has a vivid and correct 
mental picture of the entire Camp Perry 
range. There are safety factors on the 
flanks of each range to be considered and 
borne constantly in mind, for example, ac- 
tual target numbers must be memorized— 
not just a certain number of targets on a 
flank. Sometimes the Executive Officer 
may direct that firing cease at a certain 
hour, If the hour is early, it will involve 


more targets and more men to 
operate them. The Chief 
Range Officer may not have the 
targets or the men. Unless the 
Chief Range Officer and the 
Statistical Officer understand 
very nearly as one person, the 
capacity of the range and its 
limitations and the operating 
personnel situation, they may 
work at cross purposes. 

In squadding there are two 
principles that are followed: 

Ist. The members of the 
same team entered in a match should be 
assigned to relays at intervals throughout 
the match so that varying conditions of 
light and wind may be encountered. 

2nd. No two members of the same team 
should fire in the same match on adjacent 
targets at the same time. 

The reasons for these rules are obvious. 
Perhaps you may recall an outstanding 
example of a violation of the first prin- 
ciple. A few years ago, the Leech Cup 
Match, which incidentally is one of the 
most difficult matches of all to squad, was 
fired on the first day. Due to unfortunate 
conditions, the last stage of the match did 
not finish until about 7:30 p. m. It was 
getting dark and whoever fired them had 
practically no chance. It happened that 
one team, I think the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard, came upon the last relay 
and of course were out of luck. They 
could not see and won no medals, Like 
the defeated warriors of old, they were 
brought home upon their shields instead of 
bearing them. Of course they had a kick 
—not a valid protest, however—just got a 
tough break through error. They made 
no formal protest. What had probably 
happened was that the rubber band hold- 
ing the team’s cards had broken before 
squadding and these cards were placed for 
squadding in one relay as unattached com- 
petitors. This relay happened to be the 
last. In the case of unattached competi- 
tors it would have made no difference that 
they were all in one relay. 

For a day’s squadding, assume that the 
Wimbledon is to be fired all day on 140 
targets, the Crowell in the morning on 90 
targets and the Scott in the afternoon on 
about the same number as the Crowell. 

The process of squadding would be 
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about as follows: Score cards have been 
stamped with the competitor’s name, clas- 
sification, etc., and all of his cards for the 
day’s matches clipped together. The first 
match to be squadded is on top—in this 
case the Wimbledon. If he is a member 
of a team, his cards are further grouped 
with all men of his team. This is done 
with a rubber band because the bundles 
are too large for paper clips. Its purpose 
is to assure that the members of a single 
team are assigned different relays. 

You will want to squad the Wimbledon 
first. It is the most important of the three 
matches and its cards are on top. It has, 
for example, 1680 entries and you are to 
use 140 targets, This means 12 relays. 
The first one begins at 7:30 a. m. and the 
last one finishes at 4:12 p. m. 

Take your score cards, still clipped by 
individuals and by teams and release the 
team clipping. Make twelve piles (re- 
lays) of 140 cards each, distributing the 
members of teams into relays throughout 
the match. 

By this simple process you have accom- 
plished a great deal towards squadding the 
Wimbledon Match. Figuratively speak- 
ing, you have lined up twelve men behind 
each target. Each man will fire when the 
preceding man has finished. What remains 
to be done, is to enter on each man’s card 
the number of the relay, the time and the 
target. 

Each pile (relay) will take 30 minutes 
to fire and three to change If the first be- 
gins at 7:30, it will finish at 8:00 and so 
on till the 12th relay begins at 3.42 p. m. 
and finishes at 4:12 p. m. 

The chief of the squadding section will 
say to a card writer: “Take that first pile. 
It is relay 1, time 7:30. You will have 
targets 1 to 100 on the 1,000-yard range 
and 10 to 40 on the 800-yard range. Write 
it up.” The card writer will do so. Other 
card writers will write up other relays un- 
til the 12th, beginning at 3:42 p. m., is 
finished. 

Now the Wimbledon Match has been 
completely squadded. Its cards are still on 
top. The cards of each individual are still 
clipped together. Unclip the Wimbledon 
card from the top of each individual clip- 
ping and clip it to the bottom. This will 
leave the Crowell card on top. Remove 
from the table the cards of men entered 
in the Wimbledon only. You are finished 
with them. 

Thus you have left on the table a cer- 
tain number of cards in 12 piles of men 
who are entered in one or more of the two 
remaining matches. The singleton Wim- 
bledons have been removed entirely, On 
the other hand, certain individuals are en- 
tered in the Crowell Match only. Place 
these cards on the table to be later 
squadded in the Crowell. 

Assume that there are 1260 entries in 
the Crowell and that you are to use 90 
targets. This will make 14 relays of 13 
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minutes each. It is apparent that if a 
man is firing the Wimbledon at 7:30 and 
finishing at 8:00, he cannot fire in the 
Crowell until about 8:30 or 9:00. There- 
fore, the shift to the Crowell relays must 
be carefully figured out in advance by the 
chief squadder. Moreover, you are using 
only 90 targets and a different relay time 
in the Crowell, 10 minutes to fire and three 
to change in the Wimbledon. The chief 
squadder has therefore prepared certain 
notes that must now be used. 

The Crowell Match will finish at 10:29 
a. m. and the Wimbledon at 4:12 p. m. 
It is apparent that any man firing in the 
Wimbledon after 10:29 a. m. can fire in 
the Crowell at any time at all because he 
is not occupied before that time. There- 
fore you do not worry over a conflict in 
time of these men. What you are con- 
cerned with, however, are those men in 
the Wimbledon firing before 10:29 a. m. 
who must also fire the Crowell. The 6th 
relay of the Wimbledon finishes at 10:48. 
Therefore you consider the first six re- 
lays only of the Wimbledon and fit them 
without conflict into the 14 relays of the 
Crowell. Relays 7 to 12 of the Wimble- 
don can fit into the Crowell anywhere and 
are considered last. 

The chief squadder would therefore 
make notes about as follows: The 4th 
relay of the Wimbledon finishes at 9:42; 
the 5th at 10:15 and the 6th at 10:48 and 
I will place them in the first seven relays 
on the Crowell. Relays 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Wimbledon, I will place in the last 7 relays 
of the Crowell. 

He would therefore say to a card 
writer: “Take Relay 4 of the Wimbledon. 
Place 90 cards in the Ist relay of the 
Crowell. Place all that are left in the 2nd 
Relay of the Crowell.” To another card 
writer he -would say: “Take Relay 5 of 
the Wimbledon. Place 90 cards in the 3rd 
relay of the Crowell. Place all that are 
left in the 4th relay of the Crowell.” And 
thus he would continue until he had dis- 
tributed the first six relays of the Wimble- 


‘don into the first 12 relays of the Crowell. 


The relays of the Crowell into which 90 
cards have been placed are full and need 
no further attention. Relays 13 and 14 
have no cards at all and alternate relays 
beginning with 2 are only partly complete. 
Therefore take the last 6 relays of the 
Wimbledon and all single Crowell cards 
and fill up the last two relays of the 
Crowell together with those other relays 
only partly complete until you have 14 
relays of the Crowell with exactly 90 cards 
each. 

What you have accomplished here is to 
transpose 12 relays of 140 targets each of 
the Wimbledon into 14 relays of 90 targets 
each of the Crowell without conflict in 
time. All that remains is to write the 
cards up. The chief squadder would say 
to a card writer: “Take the first pile. It 
is the 1st relay of the Crowell. You will 











have targets 1 to 90. The time is 7:30.” 
And thus all relays are written for the 
Crowell. 

Assume that the Scott Match, in the 
afternoon, has the same number of entries 
and the same number of targets as the 
Crowell. 

To squad the Scott Match, it is neces- 
sary to retrace steps to some extent. Any 
man finishing the Wimbledon in the morn- 
ing can fire the Scott at any time in the 
afternoon. On the other hand, the men 
shooting the Wimbledon in the afternoon 
can fire in the Scott only at such times as 
will not conflict with their time in the 
Wimbledon. You reassemble the 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th (afternoon relays) 
of the Wimbledon and squad them into 
the Scott exactly as you did the first six 
relays of the Wimbledon into the Crowell. 
The first seven relays of the Wimbledon 
(morning relays) can shoot at any time 
in the Scott and you use them to fill up 
incomplete relays of the Scott the same as 
you did for the Crowell. When cards 
for the Scott have been distributed into 
relays they are written up as before and 
the entire day’s squadding has been com- 
pleted. The cards are still clipped by in- 
dividuals. You check them over hur- 
riedly to avoid errors, tear off squadding 
tickets, reassemble the team and get them 
ready for distribution. 

It is wise in any match to leave vacant 
targets here and there for resquadding. 

It is not difficult for the chief of the 
squadding section to plan the squadding. 
This can be done with absolute accuracy. 
It is necessary, however, that he make 
complete notes of the relay groupings and 
stick to them regardless. 

Where trouble sometimes arises is 
when a man writing up 140 cards for one 
relay may erroneously repeat a target 
number, 88 for example, and then you 
have two men shooting on the same target 
at the same time. Everybody on the range 
will hear of it at once it seems and think 
the squadding is haywire whereas it is only 
a very minor and a very human error. All 
of which simply adds to the fact that 
squadding is a very interesting and in- 
triguing part of the National Matches. 

While all the above appears quite sim- 
ple in the telling, it can readily be appre- 
ciated that the men doing this job work 
under extreme tension, and must of neces- 
sity to do a great deal of their work while 
most of the camp is sound asleep. 

After the squadding has been completed 
the score cards must be delivered to the 
range and to the proper scoring benches so 
that as each relay reports to the firing line 
at the designated time the scorers will 
have the score cards ready before them 
when the competitor starts shooting. As 
each relay finishes its firing the score cards 
must be gathered up and returned to the 
Bulletin Section in the Statistical Office, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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INCE my article “My Unsung Pal” 
* appeared in the September, 1934, 
issue of the RIFLEMAN, I have re- 
ceived over five hundred communications 
from riflemen all over the country; and 
I am very grateful for the host of new 
shooting friends that these letters have 
brought into my life. I tabulated the 
questions asked in the first hundred let- 
ters, which included about all of the ques- 
tions asked in the letters that followed. 
A large number of these men have had an 
opportunity since to try out the load dis- 
cussed, and have sent me reports and tar- 
gets. The enthusiasm expressed has been 
wonderful. The cheap load seems to have 
worked out finely for others in the Krag 
and in all .30~06 rifles. One fellow re- 
ports a 24-inch group at 200 yards in a 
30-30. I had hardly expected that. Only 
in two cases did I receive unfavorable re- 
ports. One rifleman reports that his fine 
foreign-made .30-06 is too tight in the 
throat to take the bullet properly. An- 
other does not get the results he wishes, 
but I have not sufficient data upon which 
to base an explanation. This gives about 
99400 per cent enthusiasm; and the ex- 
ceptions can be accounted for, as some 
rifles are just not suited for certain loads. 
When we have such a rifle we simple ex- 
periment until we find the right load for it. 
I shall try to answer, in narrative form, 
some of the questions that have been 
asked by the many riflemen who have 
written me—and are still writing me. 
The ideas may be of interest to others who 
love the shooting game. 

Because of its shape, the Pope bullet 
should not be sized, but should be shot 
just as cast. The base-band is much over- 
size, ‘which is the secret of the bullet’s 
perfect gas-seal and fine accuracy. It is 
a single-shot proposition, and should never 
be seated down into the case far enough 
to feed through the magazine, as this 
ruins the whole scheme of accuracy. 

One simple and good way to assemble 
the Pope load is as follows: Use the empty 
case just as it comes from the rifle after 
firing; do not resize the neck of the case 
unless it is too tight to take the base of 
the Pope bullet. When I happen to get a 
tight neck, I insert the neck of a .25-20 
case, and tap slightly, which opens the 
.30-caliber case a little. (Not one case in 
one hundred needs this, even when using 
my Sporter or Model 54 Winchester.) 
Next, decap and reprime the case, using 
any kind of primer that will fit. Then put 
in a .38 Special revolver case full of 
duPont No. 80 powder, insert the dry 
Pope bullet by hand, and push firmly 
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against the edge of the table or other flat 
surface, in order to fix the bullet firmly in 
the case. The bullet should seat only 
about one-half the depth of the base-band, 
which is not very much. Next, scrape the 
end of the seated bullet across the cold 
grease in your pie pan, getting a little ball 
of grease about the size of a pea on the 
end of the bullet. Hold the cartridge in 
the right hand, and revolve the bullet in 
the fingers of the left hand, moving it in 
and out of the fingers until the grease has 
been worked evenly into the grooves. You 
will become very skillful and fast at this 
after you get the knack of it. 

Do all repriming as one job, all power- 
inserting as one job, all bullet-seating as 
one job; and then wash your hands. 
Place the finished loads nose-down in an 
army bandoleer, and you are ready to go 
out and shoot. 

If your bullets are fairly hard you can 
pile the powder measure up a bit. If they 
are very hard you can use up to 15 or 16 
grains of No. 80 before you encounter 
leading. If you can’t get No. 80 use the 
same amount of duPont (bulk) Shotgun 
Smokeless, which is a pretty good sub- 
stitute. For lead, use any scrap metal. 
Lead pipe is usually soft, but can be used. 
A little printer’s type metal mixed with it 
is fine. Battery top bars are fine, and as 
a rule not too soft. For a cheap load, 
use whatever lead you have. I do. Ex- 
periment a bit until you get the very best 
combination of powder, lead, primer, 
grease, etc., for your rifle; then you will 
be happy. 

Lyman sells a little re- and decapper 
for $2 for the Krag, and you need no other 
tools whatever for this load. Cases last 
indefinitely, as they are not resized. 
Grease may be made from beeswax, tal- 
low, and good vaseline or heavy oil. If it 
turns out too soft when cool, add more 
wax; and if too hard, add more oil. Gun 
grease has been used successfully, just as 
it comes, but it is expensive. Pure vaseline 
is O. K. in winter. “Plenty of tallow” is 
my motto, stiffening with beeswax or soft- 
ening with good oil. Sometimes I do use 


a rather scientific compound, but can’t 
see much difference in results. 
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Next to the Pope load, here are my 
tried-and-true favorite loads. They all 
require loading tools and technique for 
best results. 

For the Krag: 

Twenty-three grains of Hercules Light- 
ning with 207-grain gas-check bullet. A 
little heavier powder charge makes it fine 
for deer. It is a nail-driver for accuracy 
with the 23-grain load, magazines well, 
is not a long-range load, but is a peach. 

Forty grains of duPont No. 17% and 
190-grain .303 Savage soft-point bullet 
Fast, accurate, and powerful enough foi 
deer, bear, etc. : 

Forty grains of No. 17% and 170-grain 
.30-30 soft-point bullet. 

These fill all of my Krag needs. You 
may omit the last one, and I will get along 
well with the Pope, the 207-grain, and the 
190-grain loads. Avoid all very short, 
light, and pointed bullets with the old 
Krag. It was not made for them. The 
220-grain load is all right in shape of bul- 
let, but the 190-grain load duplicates it in 
this respect, is as accurate, and mushrooms 
better. Forty grains of No. 17% and the 
new Service boat-tail bullet seated well 
out and used single-shot makes a good 
long-range target load. 

For the .30-’06: 

I use 18 or 20 grains of No. 80 with the 
new Service boattail bullet for target up 
to 200 yards, and 45 grains of No. 17% 
with the same bullet for long-range tar- 
get, in my rifles. Your rifles may perform 
better with a slightly different powder 
charge. 

Fifty-three grains of No. 1714 with 150- 
grain Peters or Winchester Protected- 
Point bullet, for deer, chucks, and every- 
thing else except bear. (I don’t eat my 
chucks.) 

The new Peters banded bullet (225- 
grain soft-point) with 45 grains of No. 
17%, for bear. Boys, oh boys, try it! 

There are other good loads, but you 
fellows may have them. I have worked 
down to a few excellent ones, and try 
to keep in mind where they shoot. In 
that way I know my rifle and depend 
upon it. 

If I were limited to only two loads for 
each rifle, I would choose, without hesi- 
tation, the Pope and the 190-grain for the 
Krag, and the Pope and the 150-grain for 
the .30-06. With these I would have 
cheap fun, and my share of the game of 
any kind. 

It would give me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to hear from riflemen anywhere, and 
to exchange ideas with them concerning 
our shooting problems. 
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RESENT conditions for duck shoot- 

ing are thirty days of continuous 

open season, not broken up into so 
many days a week; with no option on the 
part of the states as to when the season 
may be taken. The idea is not to further 
duck-killing, but to strictly limit it. Ducks 
are quite scarce in the West, whatever they 
may belong to the Atlantic seaboard; and, 
rather expecting a closed season on water- 
fowl, I have concluded that my own bag 
limit will be six birds. One thing I have 
noticed that impressed me: Some of the 
few flocks of ducks that I have seen this 
fall in Oklahoma were mixed—a pintail 
or two along with a few teal, for example. 
That is an indication of scarcity to the 
point of extinction. The last teal that I 
saw on September 19th was in company 
with a hell-diver; the previous flock con- 
tained one pintail and four teal. That 
looks to me like the beginning of the end, 
for I noticed the same thing with the pas- 
senger pigeon. The 
last two pigeons 
that I saw were 
in company with 
doves, back in the 
nineties. 

Because I do 
not intend to kill 
many ducks any- 
way, I have de- 
cided to get all the 
pleasure possible 
out of my limited 
shooting by using 
small-bore guns. 
Last year the bulk 
of my duck-shoot- 
ing was done with 
the 20-bore, but 
this season the 16- 
gauge appeals to 
me as being about 
right. Therefore, 
this article, except 
for mention of the 
410, is to be con- 
fined to the 16 and 
its capabilities. 
This is not because 
I have no larger 
guns. The first Su- 
per-Fox turned out 
was made for me; 
and the first Ithaca 
Magnum 10-gauge. 
Neither gun can 
be beaten in its 
gauge, but if ducks 
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Dueck Guns Under Duck Conditions 


By CHARLES ASKINS 





were flying I might kill two or three out 
of the first flock that came within 60 or 
70 yards, and my day on the ducks might 
end in an hour. Whereas I’d prefer put- 
ting in half a day, watching the ducks fly, 
and just taking shots that came within 
easy reach. 

For a number of years I have been op- 
posed to the use of decoys; any kind of 
decoys. Of course live-bird decoys, now 
forbidden, are a good deal more effective 
than blocks in “burning-out” the birds. 
A few years ago, when we really had 
ducks in western Oklahoma, I noticed 
blind after blind strung along the Cimar- 
ron River, each surrounded by live-bird 
decoys. Pretty soon the flocks passed 
high overhead—a hundred yards up, and 
were afraid to alight to a group of their 
own kind. Presently our waterfowl didn’t 
pass even high above; didn’t pass at all. 
They were gone for good. Such were the 
conditions that led me to oppose decoys. 


WINCHESTER .410, 34-OUNCE NO. 6 SHOT, PELLETS IN 


LOAD 210, PELLETS IN PATTERN 172 OR 82%. DISTANCE 25 YARDS, 
30-INCH CIRCLE 












The idea was simply to save the ducks, 
not to make killing them easy. If the old- 
timer who was wedded to his live-bird 
decoys, his baited blind, his exclusive pre- 
serve, to the bags he had once made, re- 
fused to shoot at all—well, that much was 
gained. 

Probably enough ducks could be killed 
today with a .410 gun, but I can’t shoot the 
little gun well enough. For this reason, 
though I am devoting this article mainly 
to the 16-gauge, I’ll probably also use a 
20-bore part of the time. It is a bit light 
for my use in duck-shooting; that is, the 
20 actually weighs less than a gun should 
for me, if I am to swing it accurately and 
steadily. 

The guns I have selected for my own 
use during the 1935 duck season are, 
first, what I term the “big Ithaca,”—an 
Ithaca trap-model 16, full-choke, weigh- 
ing slightly over eight pounds. The sec- 
ond gun is a Winchester trap-model 16 
weighing a bit over 
seven pounds, with 
28-inch barrel and 
bored 3% choke. 
The fact that this 
second arm is not 
permitted to carry 
more than three 
shells doesn’t make 
any difference to 
me, as I rarely 
shoot more than 
three times at a 
passing flock of 
ducks anyway. 
Decoy-shooting 
would be different. 
T once killed eleven 
pintails out of one 
flock that had de- 
coyed; all killed in 
the air. You can 
see what would 
happen now if such 
a thing occurred. 

They say that a 
scarcity of ducks 
is due to a lack of 
water on their 
breeding grounds. 
Of course that is 
true, but the Bu- 
reau of Biological 
Survey, under its 
present chief, Mr. 
Darling, is going 
to restore lakes 
and ponds just as 
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fast as allotted 
funds will permit. 
That will take 
time. I used to 
howl about the 
Department of 
Agriculture’s try- 
ing to save the 
waterfowl with 
one bureau, while 
insuring the extinc- 
tion of the duck 
tribe by having 
other bureaus guide 
and instruct the 
farmers in drain- 
ing every lake that 
might be made to 
produce crops. 
Now crops have 
swamped the coun- 
try, and fertile 
lands are being 
taken out of pro- 
duction to reduce 
the supply and 
raise prices. Nev- 
ertheless, bureaus 
that have been or- 
ganized for a cer- 
tain job keep right 
on functioning 
long after the need for them has ceased 
to exist; and so we have drainage and 
other projects still in full flower. Prob- 
ably the number of lakes and ponds that 
Mr. Darling will be able to restore will be 
more than offset 
by the number 
that the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture as a whole will 
be able to drain. 
But however that 
may be, the thing 
to do now is to aid 
the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey as 
much as we pos- 
sibly can. All of 
which leads me to 
say that the fewer 
ducks we kill this 
year, the greater 
the prospects of 
having duck-shoot- 
ing in the future. 
I am advocating 
the small-bore gun 
as a means of sav- 
ing ducks, and for 
no other reason. 
Pattern No. 1 is 
from a full-choked 
.410-gauge gun 
loaded with % 
ounce of 6’s in 3- 
inch cases, the gun 
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being shot at 25 
yards and the pat- 
tern taken in a 30- 
inch circle. Now 
a word about the 
method of re- 
ducing these pat- 
terns: After the 
pattern is shot, the 
circle is drawn and 
is then divided into 
3-inch squares. A 
small sheet of 
paper is then ta- 
ken, and an 8-inch 
circle drawn on it, 
the circle then 
being divided into 
the same number 
of squares at the 
30-inch circle. 
This serves as a. 
guide, by means of 
which the actual 
reduced patterns 
are drawn. A sheet 


NO. 2. WINCHESTER 16, 
TRAP MODEL, 34 CHOKE, 

1% OUNCES NO. 6 L, 
PELLETS IN LOAD 288, IN 
PATTERN 265 OR 92%. DIS- 
TANCE 30 YARDS, 30-INCH CIRCLE 


of paper is placed under the guide, with 
carbon copying paper between the two. 
It is not difficult to note the positions of 
the shot-holes in any one square, and a 
pointed stick pressed down at these points 
causes the carbon 
paper to mark the 
sheet below, with 
the shot-holes in 
the precise posi- 
tion, relatively, 
that they occupy on 
the large pattern. 
If care is taken, 
the reduced pat- 
tern will be pre- 
cisely the same as 
the original, except 
smaller. Itisa 
tedious job to do 
it correctly, the 
four patterns 
shown herewith 
taking two days to 
draw. 
The reduced 
patterns look a 
little better than 
they really are, 
because the shot- 
holes are made 
oversize to facili- 


NO. 3. SAME GUN AND 

LOAD AS NO. 2, PELLETS IN 

PATTERN 210 OR 76%. .DIS- 
TANCE 40 YARDS 








tate printing, they being in fact about 
half the size of those in the actual pattern. 

The only other way to reduce a pattern 
would be by: means of photography, in 
which case the shot-holes in the target 
paper have to be blackened and enlarged. 
It is claimed that photography would be 
more accurate, but if shot-holes are to be 
enlarged with a pencil it would be no 
trouble to put in some extra ones where 
desired, so that after all, the pattern as 
published depends upon the honesty of 
the man who made it. In order to illus- 
trate the manner of reducing by squares, 
No. 4 pattern has the squares drawn on 
it. 

As to pattern 
No. 1, this was, as 
said, shot at 25 
yards, and it is not 
a close pattern for 
the gun. It was 
the only pattern 
shot with the little 
gun, and while it is 
even, it is not as 
narrow as the gun 
generally shoots. I 
don’t know the 
reason—perhaps 
because the gun 
had not been 
cleaned out for 
three months, and 
the bore was more 
or less leaded, no 
doubt. Or the 
spread may have 
been due to the 
high initial veloc- 
ity of the Super-X 
load, or perhaps to 
just luck; for in 
all these patterns 
only one load was 
shot to the gun. I 
didn’t count the 
number of shot in 
the .410 load, but 
assuming the size 
was the same as 
in other Western 
loads, the number 
of pellets in the 
charge should have 
been 210, while 
the pattern contained 172 pellets, or 82 
per cent. 

One writer has given the safe range of 
the .410 on ducks as 33 yards. I’d fix it 
at about 35 yards, sometimes killing at 
40. Anyway, no duck is going to get 
through the pattern shown, were the dis- 
tance extended to 30 yards. I killed a 
good many doves with the .410 last season 
in New Mexico, finding it a sure killer 
on these birds up to 35 yards. If ducks 
came in close, as over decoys, I’d shoot 
the little gun now, but am afraid of mis- 
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PATTERN 174 OR 63%. 





judging distances and crippling birds 
with it. The man who is accustomed to 
the .410, with birds decoysd or plentiful 
enough, can bag his limit of 10 birds a 
day. 

Pattern No. 2 is by the Winchester 
Trap Model 16 at 30 yards, the pattern 
taken in a 30-inch circle, with 14% ounces 
of No. 6 shot. The gun is 34 choke— 
“improved modified,” the factories call 
it. I knew this was short range for the 
gun, but more can he told at a glance 
when nearly the entire pattern is within 
the circle, than if the same circle were 
used at 40 yards, in which case the scat- 
tering fringe would not be shown. The 





NO. 4. ITHACA 16, TRAP MODEL, 8 POUNDS 2 OUNCES, FULL CHOKE, 
30-INCH BARRELS, LOAD SAME AS NO. 2 AND NO. 3, PELLETS IN 


DISTANCE 50 YARDS. 
METHOD OF PATTERN REDUCTION 


pattern is quite round, and fairly even. 
The shot charge contained 288 pellets, as 
counted, these being a small size of No. 6, 
while the pattern ran 265, or 92 per cent. 
This is about normal for the gun and load. 
Paterns sometimes run 95 per cent at the 
same distance, but under the plan of tak- 
ing only one pattern at the range, this one 
is given as luck happened to make it. 
Of course this Winchester will kill beyond 
30 yards, that being short range for the 
gun and load. Fact is, this gun would kill 
ducks well at the distance with 34-ounce 


SQUARES SHOW 


_yards. 





of shot, if the shooter had such a load, 

Number 3 pattern is that of the same 
gun and load, but in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards. It is pretty even, and of 
course is a round pattern, as no shots 
were taken that struck outside of the 
circle. This pattern shows 210 shot in- 
side of the circle, and since a pattern of 
150 No. 6 shot is supposed to kill ducks 
well, the present pattern would extend 
well beyond 40 yards; say to at least 45 
yards. That is really about as far as 
most of us wish to take ducks. The pat- 
tern is dense for a 34 choke, as the per- 
centage is 76, indicating a full-choked 
gun. However, this gun at the distance 
is more likely to 
drop down into 
the neighborhood 
of 70 per cent. It 
is a compromise 
gun, intended to 
augment the skill 
of the marksman 
by spreading a bit 
more and being 
easier to hit with 
than a full choke. 
It is the degree of 
choke that the 
writer prefers for 
duck and dove 
shooting up to 45° 
yards, as his bag 
to the number of 
shots fired will be 
larger than it 
would be with a 
full-choked gun, 
in 16 bore. This 
might not be true 
of others, or some 
man might find it 
wise to open up 
his bore to a mod- 
ified choke. Fac- 
tories cannily see 
to it that a mod- 
ified gun shoots 
well over 60 per 
cent. 

The fourth pat- 
tern was shot by 
an Ithaca 16 trap 
model, 30-inch 
barrels, both full 
choke. Load the same as in the Winches- 
ter—288 pellets of No. 6 shot, fired at 50 
Pattern counted in the 30-inch 
circle 174 shot, or 63 per cent. The load 
undoubtedly would have killed at the dis- 
tance, and might have gone five yards 
farther. When shooting this pattern, 
however, the 50 yards looked a far cry 
for a small-bore gun on ducks, or any 
other kind of game. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve a duck can be killed farther with a 
shotgun than can any common game bird, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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An Introduction to Reloading 


HAT tools do I need? That is the 
WV first question of almost every be- 

ginner; and let me answer that you 
need good tools for performing each 
one of the essential operations. You can- 
not do this with your fingers, any more 
than you can draw a perfect circle or cor- 
rectly judge a pound weight, unaided. In 
reloading, your circle must be correct to 
within half a thousandth of an inch, and 
your weight correct to within half a grain. 
And there are 7,000 grains in a pound. 

If you do not intend to mould your own 
bullets, but will use factory bullets exclu- 
sively, the very least you can get along 
with is a reloading tool which will decap 
the fired case, resize its neck, recap it, and 
seat the bullet to its proper depth. You 
must also have a powder measure: this is 


THE OLD RELIABLE IDEAL TOOL (MODEL 10) WITH COM- 

PONENT PARTS. THESE TOOLS HAVE BEEN IN USE FOR 

MANY YEARS, AND HAVE PROBABLY LOADED MORE AMMU- 
NITION THAN ANY OTHER 


essential. The little scoop which comes 
with the tool will not do. Throw it away 
before it tempts you. If you must econo- 
mize to the limit, you can get along at the 
beginning without powder scale, provided 
you do not intend to reload with the 
heaviest maximum loads—and I hope to 
convince you later that you never want to 
use maximum loads for any purpose. This 
irreducible minimum of tools to reload one 
cartridge, in the cheapest type of tool, 
including the powder measure, will cost 
$15.00. The best tools will cost double 
this amount. 

If you wish also to mould your own bul- 
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lets, then in addition to the above tools 
you must have a bullet mould, melting pot, 
dipper, and lubricating-and-sizing machine. 
You must also have some kind of stove— 
either a gas or a kerosene vapor stove. 
You may have such a stove already, so we'll 
not count it in the cost, which, at the very 
minimum, comes to $16.50 more, making a 
total for the cheapest tools for one car- 
tridge and one bullet, $31.50. If you can- 
not afford that much now you had better 
wait until you can before you begin, for 
without good tools for all the necessary 
operations, you are doomed to failure. 

Can I make my own tools? Yes, if 
you are a machinist and know the whole 
reloading game from A to Z. But in this 
case you do not need my assistance. 

What make of tools shall I buy? Re- 

loading tools are made 
by: Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn.; Modern- 
Bond Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Belding & Mull, Inc., 
Philipsburg, Pa.;C.V. 
Schmitt, 915 Wash- 


ington Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Pacific Gun Sight 
Company, 355 Hayes 
Street, San Francisco, 


Calif. By all means 
send to all of these 
firms for their cata- 
logues, and study 
these: they are very 
helpful. The Ideal 
Handbook and the 

Belding & Mull Hand- 
, book also contain the 
catalogues of the tools 
of these two makes. 

If vou are a begin- 
ner, these catalogues 
will confuse you and 
you will still want to know what tools to 
buy. When I tell you that all of these 
firms make tools which are entirely satis- 
factory, you may think I am saying this 
just for publication. However, this is not 
the case. The Ideal, Bond Models B and 
C, and Belding & Mull tools are the cheap- 
est. The Belding & Mull, Pacific, and 
Schmitt are the most convenient and quick- 
est to use. The Schmitt is the most accu- 
rate. Of late I have been using the most 
modern and expensive tools, and I think 
they perform the operations more accu- 
rately and turn out the most uniform 
ammunition; and they certainly are most 


convenient. But the fact remains that, 
with one exception, I am able to load just 
as accurate ammunition with my older 
Ideal and Bond tong tools as with the 
others. The exception is that the resizing 
of the neck of the fired case should be 
done in a straight-line tool. Tong tools 
too often resize the neck slightly out of 
line, and the bullet then seats out of line. 

Note that none of these tools is com- 
plete unless it has bullet-seating chamber, 
muzzle-resizing die, and shell-expanding 
chamber or plug. The precise fitting of 
the tool to the size you wish the neck of 
your case to be, and to the bullet you are 
to use, is so important that I think you 
should not purchase a reloading tool 
through a dealer but should go direct to 
the manufacturer, explaining the rifle, 
cartridge case, and bullet you intend to 
use, 

The tong-type tools are the cheapest, 
but they perform only one operation at a 
time, while the others decap, resize the 
neck, expand the neck, and in some cases 
reprime, all in one forward-and-back throw 
of the operating lever, and are thus faster 
and more convenient; and this matter of 
convenience is well worth considering. 

The Schmitt and Pacific tools have a 
very satisfactory automatic primer feed 
which makes them faster than the others. 
With all of the tools, the last operation— 
the seating of the bullet—has to be done 
separately. 

Much has been written about the desir- 
ability of seating bullets in a straight line, 

but most of it is bosh. 
What is important is 
that the case necks be 
resized in a straight 
line, when the bullets 
will practically al- 
ways go in straight, 
or approximately 
straight. The illustra- 
tions show a simple 
straight-line bullet- 
seating tool such as 
is made by Belding & 
Mull and many gun- 


ASTRAIGHT-LINE 
DIE-AND-PLUNGER 
BULLET-SEATER 
AS MADE BY C. V. 
SCHMITT. BELDING 
& MULL, NIEDNER, 
AND CERTAIN IN- 
DEPENDENT GUN- 
SMITHS ALSO MAKE 
BULLET-SEATERS 
OF THIS TYPE 
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smiths. The one shown was made by 
C. V. Schmitt. When carefully made this 
is the only bullet-seater, except the one 
incorporated in the Schmitt loading tool, 
that really makes any attempt to seat bul- 
lets in a straight line. This bullet-seater is 
chambered for the cartridge with a cham- 
bering tool, and the case is held in it with 
its neck in perfect line while the bullet 
slides down straight through the bore of 
the tool. The bullet-seating chamber of 
the Schmitt loading tool is made in pre- 
cisely the same way, and these two are the 
only bullet-seating tools that can be justly 
called “straight-line.” With all other tools 
the case is free to wabble around while the 
bullet is being seated. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is very little if any wabble 
in seating the bullet in any tool. If the 
neck of the case is resized in line, it guides 
the bullet very accurately in the same line. 
While the straight-line tools are correct in 
principle, their superiority in seating bul- 
lets does not stand out clearly in practice; 
at least that has been my experience, for I 
have obtained just as good accuracy with 
bullets seated in old Ideal tools that I 
bought from John Barlow in the last cen- 
tury, as I have from straight-line bullet- 
seaters. 

The straight-line bullet-seater of the 
Schmitt tool is very unique, and entirely 
separate from the tool itself. Holding it in 
your hand, you drop a bullet in, and re- 
verse the tool over the powder-filled case, 


holding the case mouth up to prevent spill- 


ing the powder. Then, holding the case 
pressed into the bullet-seater, you put the 
latter into the cradle of the tool, operate 
the handle, and the bullet is pressed in line 
into the case while the latter is held in line 
in the accurately-cut chamber. While this 
sounds slow as described, it is faster and 
more convenient in practice than other 
methods. 

While the tong tools are usually pic- 
tured with the bullet-seating chamber 
pointing downward, in seating bullets the 
tool is reversed, the chamber being above. 
Then you poke the powder-filled case into 
the chamber from below, and the powder 
does not spill 
out of the case 
into the cham- 
ber before the 
bullet starts to 
enter the case 
mouth. The Pa- 
cific and later 
Bond tools take 
care of this 
by having the 
bullet-seating 
chamber al- 
ways pointing 
upward. When 
you use the 
Belding & Mull 
tool for bullet- 
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seating, the tool should be secured to a 
wall, with the bullet-seating chamber 
pointing upward. One thing that makes the 


PACIFIC LOADING TOOL 

WITH BULLET-SEATING 

CHAMBER IN PLACE AND RE- 
SIZING DIE AT SIDE 


Schmitt tool faster than others is that it is 
so accurately machined that you do not 
have to worry about the base of the bullet 
being guided into the mouth of the case, 
It goes right in every time. With all other 
tools except the simple straight-line bullet- 
seater, you have to fit the bullet base to 
the mouth of the case, balance it there, in- 
sert in the chamber, and finally give the 
base of the case a little twist to be sure 
that the base of the bullet is aligned on the 
mouth of the case before you close the 
lever and push the bullet home. 

This matter of choice of tools may be 


SCHMITT LOADING TOOL. RESIZING DIE IN PLACE, BULLET-SEATING CHAMBER AT 
LEFT, AND PAN FOR CHARGING PRIMER-FEED AT RIGHT. OPERATING LEVER AND 
PRIMER-FEED MAGAZINE ARE ABOUT TWICE THE HEIGHT SHOWN 


summed up briefly as follows: If money is 
no consideration, by all means get the 
best; but I would not advise anyone who 
has an old tool like the Ideal No. 3 or 
No. 10 to discard it for a more modern 
one, in the hope of loading much better 
ammunition. I do not think he would see 
the price difference in increased accuracy 
at the target. The matter of speed and 
convenience is something else. 

Powder Measures: There are three on 
the market: the Ideal No. 5, with or with- 
out micrometer adjustment, the Bond, and 
the Belding & Mull. All three are en- 
tirely satisfactory; so take your choice. 
They can all be set by grad- 
uations and tables to mea- 
sure to within one grain of 
the correct weight of any 
American powder, and their 
error of successively-thrown 
charges does not exceed .7 
grain with any powder, and 
is so small with most pow- 
ders that you cannot weigh 
the error on ordinary scales. 
These measures are abso- 
lutely satisfactory for every- 
thing except loading for 
highly-competitive 1000- 
yard shooting, and for loading maximum 
charges. And before I get through I sin- 
cerely hope you will give up any idea of 
maximum charges, for good and all. As 
for myself, I got an Ideal No. 5 measure, 
old type of adjustment, in 1899, and I am 
still using it. I have never used any other, 
and it has never thrown a wrong charge. 

Powder Scales: Owing to the reliability 
of the powder measure as above, you do 
not absolutely need scales. You can econ- 
omize by getting along without them at 
first, but sooner or later every reloader 
needs an accurate and convenient pair. If 
they are not both accurate and convenient, 
they are just a total loss. The Fairbanks 
scales as sold by all the reloading-tool mak- 
ers are the best and most convenient, but 
they are likewise quite expensive. Very re- 
cently the Pacific Gun Sight Company 
put out a little powder and bullet scales, 
accurate and 
quite conven- 
ient, which sells, 
with the little 
box of weights, 
for consider- 
ably less than 
half the price of 
the Fairbanks 
scales. In fact 
they are so 
good and so 
cheap that re- 
loaders need no 
longer try to 
get along with- 
out scales, All 
these scales are 
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graduated in divisions of 1/10 grain. I do 
not believe that any of them in practice 
can be used to show differences of less 
than about % grain, but that is quite fine 
enough. 


Bullet Moulds: These are made by Ly-— 


man, Bond, and Belding & Mull. Also, cer- 
tain independent gunsmiths make moulds. 
One make is as good as another. I am all 
for the single-cavity mould, as each bul- 
let is then cast from the same cavity, and 
all are uniform. Also, the single-cavity 
mould is almost as fast as the double-cav- 
ity, for when you try to cast two or more 
bullets at once, frequently one has a de- 
fect and you throw it back into the pot. 
The Ideal or Bond dipper is absolutely 
necessarly for casting good bullets. The 
Ideal melting-pot is also good, and holds 
about 10 pounds of metal—enough to keep 
you busy casting as long as you care to sit 
over the hot little devil. You also need 
some kind of a furnace. If your home 
has gas, then the little bunson gas burner 
is perfect. Without gas the Primus kero- 
sene vapor stove, or a plumber’s furnace, 
is quite satisfactory. 

Lubricator-and-Sizer: If you can obtain 
a ready-made bullet mould that will cast 
bullets of exactly the right diameter for 
your barrel, then you can set the cast 
bullets upright in a pan, each bullet sep- 
arated from its neighbor by at least 1/16- 
inch, pour melted lubricant into the pan 
until it rises above the top groove of the 
bullets, and, when the lubricant has cooled, 
take a “kake kutter” (which is merely a 
fired case with the head cut off and the 
neck enlarged slightly), and press it down 
over each bullet in turn, thus cutting it out 
of the mass of lubricant, the bullets com- 
ing out through the top well lubricated. 
The lubricant is then wiped off the bases 
of the bullets, and you have pretty fair 
lubricated bullets. 

But the happy combination of groove 
diameter of barrel and diameter of the 
particular bullet you wish to use as cast 
by the standard mould, does not often oc- 
cur. Most bullet moulds are regularly 
made to cast bullets slightly large in 
diameter so that they can be sized to the 
exact diameter desired. The only way to 
size and lubricate such bullets so that they 
will be uniform, well-formed, and prop- 
erly lubricated, is in the lubricating-and- 
sizing machines 
made by both 
Lymand and 
Bond; and 
really these ma- 
chines are abso- 
lutely essential 
for producing 
good cast bul- 
lets. The two 
makes of tool 
are almost ex- 
actly alike. 
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(Note that different bottom plungers are 
required for plain and gas-check bullets.) 





BOND TYPE D LOADING PRESS 


Full-Length Resizers: So long as you re- 
load cartridge cases that have been fired in 
just your own rifle, and are for use in your 
own rifle exclusively, you do not need a 
full-length resizing die or press. Only the 
necks of these cases need to be resized, 
and this can be done perfectly in the neck- 
resizing die that comes with the reloading 
tool. But if you have a number of rifles 
of the same caliber, and wish to reload 
all fired cases so that they can be used in- 
discriminately in all of these rifles; or if 
you wish to reload assorted fired cases for 
use in any one rifle, then you must resize 
the cases full length. This is because when 
a cartridge is fired in a given rifle the case 
expands all over to a perfect fit for that 
particular chamber, and it will not then fit 
in the chambers of three-fourths of the 
other rifles of that same caliber, not even 
rifles of the same make, unless the case is 
resized all over to its original standard di- 
mensions. The ordinary reloading tool does 
not have. sufficient power for full-length 
resizing. 


BELDING & MULL MODEL 28 IMPROVED 


LOADING TOOL 





To resize full-length, the cheapest equip- 
ment is the simple full-length resizing die 
and plunger. The cartridge case, after be- 
ing wiped with a slightly oily rag, is in- 
serted by hand part way into the die, and 
then forced in all the way until its head 
is flush with the head of the die, using 
for the purpose either an arbor press or a 
large vise fitted with brass jaws. The die 
is then taken out, the plunger inserted in 
the mouth of the die, and a hammer is used 
on the head of the plunger to drive the 
resized case out of the die, the latter being 
held in the hand meanwhile. This works 
perfectly, but it is very slow—too slow for 
quantity reloading; and when you have to 
do full-length resizing it usually happens 
that you are engaged in reloading large 
numbers of cartridges. 

The quickest and most convenient tools 
for full-length resizing are the Ideal Arm- 
ory Reloading Press, which is provided 
with a full-length resizing die and has 
ample power for this operation, and the 
new Schmitt full-length resizing press, 
which also performs the operation per- 
fectly. These tools must be firmly screwed 
down to a rather heavy bench. However, 
there is one thing you must look out for 
in full-length resizing with these two tools: 
The depth to which the case is forced into 
the die depends upon the adjustment of 
the tool. Usually you cannot insert a 
rimmed case too far, but with rimless cases 
this depth must be exactly right. If the 
case is not forced in far enough it will not 
fit in the rifle chamber. If the rimless 
case is forced in too far you have that 
extremely dangerous condition of excessive 
headspace. This adjustment is so critical 
that you cannot depend upon trial fit in 
any rifle chamber, or comparison with 
loaded factory cartridges; but you must 
have a gauge for measuring the headspace 
length of your resized case, and adjust 
the tool until the cases gauge correctly, 
taking care to at once mutilate and throw 
away all resized cases that do not con- 
form to that gauge. Schmitt makes 
these headspace gauges for resized cases. 

Identification of Tools: Eventually the 
enthusiastic reloader will accumulate quite 
an assortment of tools, and particularly 
chambers and dies of various kinds. Many 
of these look much alike, and they are 
seldom stamped 
with identify- 
ing marks. 
When one does 
not use a cer- 
tain die or 
chamber for 
some months 
he forgets just 
what it is for, 
and just how it 

(Continued on 
page 36) 





OST collectors are well acquainted 
with the history of the Colt re- 
volver during the muzzle-loading 

stage of its development—roughly be- 
tween 1835-65. There is, however, one 
item of its early history which usually 
receives only scanty attention on the part 
of the historian—the London factory 
which ran between 1853-57; and I have 
compiled the short account which follows 
in the hope that it may be of some use 
to those who make a more or less serious 
study of the Colt arms. 

Colt’s name does not appear in the 
London Directory until 1853, though it 
is certain that his revolvers were known 
over here in England a few years before 
that date. He paid a brief visit to this 
country late in 1835 to secure his first 
patent, but at that time he was not in a 
position to enter into any sort of negotia- 
tions for establishing a European con- 
nection, and it is obvious that the subse- 
quent output of his Paterson factory was 
more or less confined to the American 
market. It appears, however, that he 
always had in mind the development of 
a wider selling field, for his second fac- 
tory (at Hartford, Conn.) had barely got- 
ten into full swing before he was off on 
a European business tour, during the 
course of which he again visited England, 
to secure a second patent. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition, housed 
in Paxton’s newly-designed “Crystal Pal- 
ace,” was opened in London. With com- 
mendable shrewdness Colt rented a section 
in this for the display of his arms, which 
attracted an amazing amount of attention 
on the part of the visitors and of the 
newspapers of the period. I have delib- 
erately used the term “amazing” because 
the revolver was by no means unknown 
either in this country or in Europe. The 
English section exhibited at least one 
“pepper-box” pistol (Rigby) and two re- 
volvers (Deane-Adams and Lang), while 
Lefaucheux, of Paris, was offering, in 
addition to his new breech-loading gun, a 
“pepper-box” pistol of novel design which 
used metal pin-fire cartridges. The reason 
for the Colt’s popularity lay, no doubt, in 
the fact that it had been thoroughly tested 
under both military and frontier condi- 
tions, apart from the obvious neatness 
and sturdiness of it’s construction. 

Colt, himself, was in England at the 
time of the Exhibition, and read a paper 
on the subject of his new system of manu- 
facturing before a distinguished audience 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers. He 
was later awarded the Institution’s “Tel- 
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Colt’s London Factory 
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ford” gold medal in recognition of his 
work, 

As a result of all this, a big demand 
for Colt revolvers sprang up in this coun- 
try. I have seen a letter written by Colt 
himself to his New York manager, urging 
the immediate dispatch of a consignment 
of revolvers to England; “even,” as he 
said, “at the risk of starving our own 
retailers.” It is obvious that the Hartford 
works—which had already been trans- 
ferred to larger premises—were operating 
at capacity to satisfy home demand alone. 

Colt had already-in mind the project of 
erecting a vast new factory on the South 
Meadows at Hartford, but he realised that 
a considerable time would elapse before 
it would be ready for full production, and 
in the meantime he had a shrewd notion 
that war was threatening in Europe—an 
event which might mean government con- 
tracts. So he decided to establish a fac- 
tory in London, being governed in the 
choice of this city by the facilities it 
offered both for obtaining supplies of raw 
materials and for dispatching foreign ship- 
ments. He entered into negotiations for 
the renting of a suitable building, and 
then returned to America, early in 1852, 
and set to work to have duplicate ma- 
chinery constructed. Later in the same 
year he set sail once more for England, 
bringing with him this machinery, together 
with a staff of skilled workmen for its 
erection. 

Charles Manby, Secretary of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, had been offered 
the post of London manager. Colt stayed 
only a short time in London to see that 
the work of erecting the plant was well 
advanced, and then returned to America 
to superintend the new South Meadows 
project, leaving the London factory and 
depot in Manby’s hands. The books of 
the depot were opened in January, 1853 
at No. 1 Spring Gardens—a turning off 
Cockspur Street on the south side of Tra- 
falgar Square. 

The factory itself was situated at 
Thames Bank, Pimlico, on the south side 
of the river near Vauxhall Bridge, in a 
building which had previously been used 
for the making of mouldings, etc., for the 
Houses of Parliament. The main part of 
this structure was three stories in height, 
and there was in addition a long, low out- 
building adjoining it in which the first 
rough forgings of the frames, barrels, and 
cylinders were made, and the finished parts 
case-hardened. The ground floor was oc- 
cupied mainly by various offices, store- 
rooms, and the tool-shop. The main ma- 









chining rooms were on the first floor, 
power being supplied by a 30-horsepower 
steam engine in the cellar of the building. 
The top floor contained the finishing, 
gauging, inspecting, and proving rooms. 
In the last-named room the finished re- 
volvers under test were discharged down 
square wooden pipes which afforded suffi- 
cient protection in the case of a burst 
cylinder. The firm also provided bath- 
rooms and a reading-room for the use of 
their employees,—an unusual luxury in 
those days. 

For this description of the layout of 
the factory we are indebted to no less a 
person than Charles Dickens, the famous 
novelist, who paid it a visit in the spring 
of 1854 and published an interesting ac- 
count of what he saw there in a later 
issue (27th May, 1854) of his magazine 
“Household Words.” It is the only de- 
scription of the London factory that I 
have been able to trace. 

Dickens noted that the big store-room of 
the factory was almost empty, despite the 
fact that production was being carried on 
at the rate of 600 finished arms per week; 
and it was explained to him that they 
were busy on a large government contract 
for one of the Baltic states. The site of 
the factory had, incidentally, been well 
chosen, since it was situated near the river, 
enabling the heavy cases of finished arms 
to be sent down-stream by barge to the 
shipping in the Pool below London Bridge. 

The same mass-production methods as 
were employed at Hartford were in force 
here—something new to this country— 
and Dickens noted with interest that most 
of the employees were drawn from the 
ranks of unskilled labor. Boys and women 
received from 2/- to 3/- and men from 
3/- to 12/- for a ten-hour day,—a good 
wage for unskilled labor in those times. 
By far the greater number were English, 
one or two were Germans, and twelve were 
Americans. The latter had probably come 
over from Hartford and were acting as 
the foremen, though Dickens does not 
mention this specifically. 

The output of revolvers was confined 
entirely to two models: the “Navy” 
model, six-chambered, with a 7%4-inch 
barrel and of .36 caliber; and the “Pocket” 
model, five-chambered, with barrels of 
4, 5, and 6 inches, and of .31 caliber. 
Of these the 4 and 5-inch sizes seem to 
have been the most commonly issued. 

Both models were invariably stamped 
“Address Col. Colt, London,” and bore 
the British proof-marks on the barrel and 
on the outside of each chamber of the 
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cylinder; otherwise they differed in no 
respect from contemporary models of 
Hartford origin, and bore the same de- 
sign of naval battle or stage-coach hold- 
up, on the cylinder. 

The London depot also included on 
their price-list the big .44-caliber “Dra- 
goon” model, and I have, personally, seen 
three of these bearing the London ad- 
dress. However, in each case this was 
engraved and not stamped on the barrels, 
and they were obviously of American 
origin. I should like to take the opportun- 
ity of emphasizing the fact that only the 
octagonal-barreled “Navy” and “Pocket” 
models were made in London. The situa- 
tion, from the collector’s point of view, 
is somewhat confused by the fact that 
specimens of these two models with the 
London address engraved on them are 
sometimes encountered. Most of these 
were probably imported and retailed by 
the London depot before its factory had 
gotten into full production. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that the London depot 
was not closed down with the factory in 
1857, but continued to retail all the sub- 
sequent models which were made at Hart- 
ford. During the muzzle-loading era at 
least, it appears to have been the custom 
of the Colt company to stamp most of the 
arms exported to England with the London 
mark. I have encountered the following 
types so marked: (1) the rather scarce 
“Pocket” model of .36 caliber which has 
an octagonal barrel and a “rebated” cylin- 
der; (2) the side-hammer “Perfected” 
model; (3) the .44-caliber “Army” model 
of 1860; (4) the round-barrreled, fluted- 
cylindered .36-caliber “Pocket” model of 
1862. Curiously enough, I have never 
come across a specimen of the 1860 
“Navy” (with either the round or octago- 
nal barrel) marked with the London ad- 
dress, but this may be just mere coinci- 
dence. 

A list issued by the London depot some- 
where between 1856 and 1857 quotes the 
following prices: 
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Roughly £1. extra was charged for wooden 
cases complete with full accessories, and 
a certain number of engraved arms were 
kept in stock. 

The very small difference in price be- 
tween the “Navy” model and the much 
more massive “Dragoon” is rather remark- 
able. The latter model was certainly far 
too cumbersome to attain the same popu- 
larity as the “Navy,” and at the time this 
list was issued it may have been becoming 
rather a drug on the market in America. 
My own theory is that Colt was trying to 
get rid of unsold stocks by offering them 
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at a reduced rate on the European market. 
Perhaps he already had in view the produc- 
tion of a lighter and more handy .44- 
caliber model, together with the abandon- 
ment of the old heavy model. 

The .44-caliber “Army” revolver of the 
Civil War era is usually referred to as 
the “Model 1860,” but it is interesting 
to note that it was actually submitted to 
the U. S. government as early as 1858. 
Another interesting point is that Colt ap- 
pears to have sub-let some of his foreign 
orders to Belgian firearm manufacturers. 
Collectors occasionally come across really 
well-made “Navy” models of obviously 
Continental origin, marked “Colt Breveté” 
and bearing the Belgian proof-marks. 
These are infinitely superior to the crude 
fakes of Belgian, Spanish, or Austrian 
origin which appeared upon the market 
in the 1850’s and were probably made to 
fill up orders at a time when production 
in London was not yet in full swing. 

In 1856 the London depot moved from 
Spring Gardens to 14 Pall Mall, and in 
the following year Colt decided to close 
down the London factory. In view of the 
fact that the factory had been running 
for only four years, this move seems rather 
curious; but I am inclined to think that 
Colt had always regarded this factory as a 
temporary affair, set up to cope with any 
rush of orders in the event of war in 
Europe, pending the completion of his big 
new works at Hartford. By 1857 the 
latter were in production, and Colt found 
himself in possession of facilities for sup- 
plying almost any demand, whether from 
the home market or from abroad, without 
the need of any external source of supply. 

At the same time he wisely decided to 
keep the London depot open. The estab- 
lished reputation of his revolvers, and the 
ruggedness and simplicity of their con- 
struction, had made them very popular 
in the Colonies, and the depot must have 
been doing an excellent business, despite 
the increasing competition from the many 
new English revolvers which were coming 
on the market. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
government contracts in Europe had not 
come up to expectations. The British 


government never adopted the Colt en- 
tirely as an official arm, and the estimates 











of its purchases given by some authorities 
are, I think, rather too generous. How- 
ever, the Government certainly did take 
up a considerable quantity, issuing them 
first to the Navy and then to the Army, 
in the latter case towards the end of the 
1850’s. Various Continental governments 
made purchases from time to time, but 
the rapid development of new models in 
their own countries was naturally begin- 
ning to attract their attention. 

It has been stated that things did not 
run too smoothly at the London factory: 
that the British workmen would not work 
well in conjunction with the American 
members of the staff, and that the latter 
could not settle down in this country and 
were inclined to depart for their native 
land without notice. To reconcile this 
assertion with Dickens’ own account of 
his visit in 1854 is rather a hard task. 
Dickens was a very shrewd observer, and 
the last man on earth to over-praise any 
American institution; yet the impression 
he gives in his account is that of a well- 
organised and smoothly-running concern. 
It is possible that there was a certain 
amount of difficulty to be overcome at 
first in the early days of the factory’s 
organisation; but the fact that unskilled 
workmen could be trained in a short space 
of time to manipulate the machinery 
would seem to show that the various proc- 
esses were not too complicated, and that, 
once established, full production was 
largely a matter of routine. There would 
certainly be no lack of skilled English 
mechanics to fill the gaps caused by any 
departure of the American “key-men,” of 
whom there were only twelve on the Lon- 
don payroll in 1854. 

When Colt’s decision to abandon pro- 
duction in London became known, he was 
approached by a small syndicate entitled 
the “London Pistol Company,” who 
offered to take over the factory with it’s 
equipment and unfinished stock. This 
offer Colt accepted, since it saved the trou- 
ble and expense of dismantling the ma- 
chinery and shipping it back to America. 

The new company proceeded to turn 
out a line of single-action revolvers of 
“pocket” size, with 4-inch barrels and of 
.31 caliber. In general design these fol- 
lowed the Colt details of construction, but 
they were equipped with a detachable 
side-plate and a style of butt more closely 
resembling that of the American “Bacon” 
revolver. They also had six extra bolt 
recesses on the cylinder as a safety device. 
The well-known “Manhattan” revolver 
used exactly the same system. The out- 
put of these revolvers was relatively small, 
and as they are rarely found in England 
they must have been made largely for 
export. The “London Pistol Company” 
does not appear to have been a successful 
venture, and it passed out of existence 
within the space of two or three years. 
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Plenty o’ Game 


By Iba T. O’KEEFFE 
As told to her by JAMES A. ALDREDGE 


in Buckanan County. He wor a 

great hunter an’ come into these 
parts to trap bear. In them days thar 
wor plenty of ’em on Grandfather Moun- 
tain. Our little home wor built not fer 
from the foot o’ that mountain. Hit wor 
a large log house. Now we use hit fur a 
hay barn. 

“After the home place wor fixed up a bit 
my father built ’im a sort of a huntin’ 
camp up on Flat Top. This is jest oppo- 
site from Grandfather Mountain. He 
taken chestnut trees 
an’ split ’em up into 
puncheons. Thar 
wor two poles he 
stuck in the ground 
with a fork at the 
top o’ each pole. 
Another pole wor 
laid thru these two 
forks at a cross pole. 
The roof wor made 
o’ puncheons an’ 
sloped down from 
the cross pole. This 
little house wor en- 
closed on three sides. 
Of a night a good 
fire wor kept on the 
open side. Wood an’ 
brush wor piled 
around high to keep 
out the prowlin’ ani- 
mals. He used that 
camp for years. 

“Father uster take 
me with him to 
camp on Flat Top. 
We stayed up thar weeks at a time 
catchin’ bears, wolves, panthers an’ 
other game. We'd carry rations an’ then 
catch what fresh meat we could git. We 
taken our big white cur dog. He trailed 
’round after my Pop wharever he went. 
“Pooch” wor his name an’ he wor a mighty 
good fighter. Had big scars all over ’im 
whar the bears had a clawed ’im. Pooch 
wor bout the size of a big police dog. 

“One night Pooch took to growlin’. This 
wakened us up. We seed a big panther 
a-lookin’ down from above. The moon 
wor a-shinin’ bright. The panther’s eyes 
wor a-shinin’ bright too. Our dog ran out 
to the back o’ the shack an’ right up them 
puncheons to attack that panther. He 
worn’t one bit a-feer’d o’ nuthin’. The 
animal jumped off the roof an’ tried to 
take up a tree. But he worn’t quick 
enough fur Pooch. That dog caught ’im 
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by the hind leg. Thar wor some struggle 
between the two of ’em. My what a 
growlin’ an’ a snappin’! 

My father grabbed his old muzzle gun. 
He kept hit a-loaded ready fur use all the 
time. But hit wor awful hard to git a 
good aim at the panther without a-shootin’ 
the dog. Pop finally fired. He shot the 
panther alright. But what d’ye reckon? 
That blame panther had bit Pooch’s tail 
clean off. Poor Pooch, he kept a-turnin’ 
’round an’ ’round an’ didn’t know what on 
earth to do with hisself fur quite a spell. 


“AFTER THE HOME PLACE WOR FIXED UP A BIT MY FATHER BUILT ’IM A SORT 


OF A HUNTIN’ CAMP UP ON FLAT TOP” 


He come up to us an’ whined. ‘Course 
we couldn’t do nuthin’ fur ’im. But we 
wor mighty sorry fur that dog. 

“Panthers hold their tails sorta queer at 
times. Once I seen one o’ them animals 
eatin’ part of a deer hit had a-buried the 
day before. His tail which wor rather 
bushy wor curled up over his back as 
round as a hoop. They looks some like a 
big cat an’ they whistle jest like humans. 
Thar uster be a heap o’ panthers in these 
parts an’ they wor mighty troublesome be- 
fore we got shed of ’em. We killed every 
one that come within reach o’ the gun. 

“Our main business up thar at the camp 
wor a bear huntin’ an’ trappin’. Bear 
hides brought good prices, the big uns 
forty dollars, an’ that’s how father got the 
money to buy our farm on. Y’see in the 
fall the bears fatten up. They’re gittin’ 
ready to go into winter quarters. They go 


to sleep in caves an’ don’t show up no 
more until spring. They’re all gone by 
Christmas-time an’ they stays a-sleepin’ 
until the first thunder storm comes. Then 
they come out again so weak an’ skinny 
they kin hardly git about. 

“The mother bear she comes out fur 
water when the cubs are born in February. 
We never killed a bear then ’cause we 
know’d she had young uns. After she got 
a good drink she went back into her den 
an’ kept on a sleepin’. Them cubs has a 
good start when the mother brings ’em out 
after the first thun- 
der storm. 

“My father uster 
like to go huntin’ by 
hisself! Sometimes 
he didn’t even want 
me along. His hunt- 
in’ clothes wor made 
out o’ home spun 
jeans. One time he 
come home with two 
cubs in his jacket. 
They liked to a-bit 
him to death. His 
ribs wor scratched 
up considerable an’ 
his arms an’ hands 
all bitten up. Hits 
hard to carry two 
fightin’. cubs along 
with your gun an’ 
contraptions. But 
he done it that time. 

“Bears go to git 
away from humans. 
They won’t attack a 
body unless their 
young uns is a-bothered or they’re hurt in 
some way. They eat berries, corn, honey 
an’ bear bread—a fungi that grows on 
oak trees. They like meat too. When a 
bear catches a hog or somethin’ he picks 
hit up in his arms an’ carries hit off. 

“Well, the night after my pop come 
home with them cubs the mother bear 
come an’ carried them off. We heer’d the 
dogs makin’ a turrible noise but when we 
got out thar we seed the old bear down in 
the meadow carryin’ off them cubs o’ hern. 
Father called back the dogs an said, “Let 
her go.” He jest didn’t seem to have the 
nerve to kill her an’ her young uns. 

“Hits a mystery to me how father ever 
killed so much game when he wor so ten- 
der hearted at times. Weeks ud go by 
when he wouldn’t take to the woods ’tall. 
Even said sometimes he’d quit huntin’ fur 
life. Then all of a sudden he’d be at hit 
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again jest as hard as ever. Hit wor sorta 
like the way. a man.takes to drink occa- 
sionally. Then he swears off fur good. 
First thing he knows he’s dead drunk agin. 
Dad wor sorta that way about his huntin’. 
We laughed at ’im to home the way he’d 
quit an’ take hit up agin. Sheep-killin’ 
dogs is the same way. ~ Hits impossible 
to break ’em of that thar killin’ fur hit’s in 
the blood. 

“Y’see he’d git to workin’ in his shop 
fur a spell. Father were good at ham- 
merin’ out most anythin’. He uster take 
trips to Cranberry fur iron. That wor 
the best iron ore in the United States. 
After he’d hauled a load of iron ore home 
an’ got hit in his little shop he’d take to 
makin’ bear traps. The neighbors uster 
buy ’em. He het up the ore with char- 
coal an’ then beat hit out on the anvil the 
shape he wanted hit to be. He’d hammer 
away thar fur days an’ say: ‘From now on 
I’m goin’ to make traps fur a livin.’ ” 

“When he’d git a row of heavy-lookin’ 
traps lined up he’d start to huntin’ bear 
agin. Nuthin’ could hold him back from 
hit. Up the Mountains he’d make big 
snares by standin’ up logs on their ends, 
havin’ them meet chicken-coop fashion. 
The logs ud meet overhead in a point. Of 
course the back end ud be all filled in 
with logs or brush. Then he’d put the 
bate in the fer end o’ the snare. A cow’s 
head made a good bate fur a bear-trap. 
He often jest filled in the openin’ of a 
small cave an’ then throwed in the bate. 
Thar wor always a narrow openin’ left 
whar the trap wor laid. Them traps wor 
mighty big an’ 
strong. Thar wor a 
big chain like a log- 
gin’ chain with two 
or three sharp hooks 
in the end o’ hit. 
The bear never 
dragged the trap fur 
before these hooks 
caught onto a tree 
or any thin’ the bear 
wor a passin’ thru. 
Father made the 
rounds o’ his traps 
once a week. [I still 
has two o’ his traps, 

“Now the law 
won't allow us to 
catch bears. Thar’s 
a big fine on killin’ 
a bear, fifty dollars 
if the game man 
catches ye. But 
thar’s a few of ’em 
left in these parts. 
They’s multiplyin’ 
up every year. I seen 
one three weeks ago a gallopin’ down thru 
the meadow. They has a mighty clumsy 
way 0’ gittin’ along. Hits a sight on 
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God’s earth to see a bear runnin’ on all 
fours. 

“When the high way wor put in at 
Blowin’ Rock the rock blastin’ skeer’d the 
bears away fur a spell. I guess they went 
to Mount Mitchel an’ Black Mountain. 
Bears can travel a sight when they’s poor. 
They just travel on an’ on. Even a man 
can’t keep up with one when hit gits a 
goin’ good. 

“A bear won’t stay whar thars a big 
noise a goin’ on. I kin remember when 
Old General Wilder built Roan Moun- 
tain Hotel. Thar wor a big spring come 
out on the side o’ that mountain. Hit 
wor a half mile down an’ wor a great place 
fur the bears to gather an’ waller in on 
summer days. Hits a turrible steep moun- 
tain, runs at an angle o’ forty-five degrees. 
Well, Old General Wilder had ’im a ram 
pump put in. Y’see if ye has a fall o’ ten 
feet the pump sends the water up a hun- 
dred feet. At first he had considerable 
trouble with bears a messin’ around thar. 
But after the pump got started good hit 
skeer’d them all away. Thar wor fine 
water up at that hotel. The place wor 
called Cloudland. Sights o’ people went 
up thar fur asthma an’ hay fever cure. 
Hit cured ’em up thar too. 

“Ye know hit wor a mighty fine place 
when Govenar Jeb Vance went thar. One 
time he had him a negro driver a drivin’ 
him an’ his family up thar. They had on 
a big load o’luggage too. He had two 


mighty fine horses hitched to the carriage, 
a black ’un an’ a white ’un. Well, pullin’ 
’em up killed the white horse. Thar wor 


more ’an one horse’s_ bones along that 


“THAT EVENIN’ WHEN SITTIN’ ’ROUND OUR CAMP FIRE POP BRIGHTENED UP 
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road. The bears uster hang around thar 
to eat ’em an’ the scraps left by folks a 
travelin’ up thar. 


“But my father he did most o’ his 
huntin’ on Grandfather Mountain. As 
time went on he got him five bear-huntin’ 
dogs. Old Pooch wor dead an’ gone long 
ago. They wor the biggest an’ severest 
lookin’ dogs in the country. But we 
needed big dogs to tackle bears with. Each 
fall we’d spend a little time up on Flat Top 
as well as on Black Mountain. Hit wor 
great on Flat Top durin’ Indian Summer. 
An’ that’s whar Pop clinched down on his 
huntin’. 

“T’ll tell ye how he happened to quit 
fur good. One fall we wor a campin’ up 
thar as usual. That summer Pop had done 
said: 

“‘T’se quit the bears fur good. I’se 
killed a hundred of ’em in my day and 
that’s enough killin’ fur any man.’ 

“OQ” course we never took him quite . 
serious, jest sorta laughed at ’im. An’ 
sure enough when them brisk autumn days 
come ’round he wor right up on Flat Top 
a-killin’ another bear agin. 

“That makes one hundred an’ one, 
Dad,’ I said when the bear toppled over in 
front of ’im. Hit wor a mother bear too. 
‘You always said your limit ud be even 
one hundred.’ 

“Well, son, ken ye tell me what made 
me do hit?’ he asked sorta sad. 

‘No,’ said I very curious like. 
me.’ 

“ ‘Hits the desire, the desire to kill.’ 
He had a strange hungry look in his face 
that at the time I did not quite undustand. 
He seemed to be sorta sad while we wor 
a skinnin’ that she-bear an’ a puttin’ 
away her hide. One has to be a real bear 
hunter to know the 
feelin’s he musta 
had. 

“That evenin’ 
when sittin’ around 
our camp fire Pop 
brightened up agin 
when tellin’ big bear 
tales. He wor great 
at story tellin’. 
Made the happen- 
ins so vivid like, I 
could actually see 
the bears he wor a 
talkin’ about. 

“The next morn- 
in’ we wor out with 
all five dogs lookin’ 
fur bear agin. Not 
fur from whar we 
killed the she-bear 
the day before we 
found a bear so big 
an’ fat he couldn’t 
run or else he jest 
wouldn’t run. I 
never quite puzzled 
that big feller out. Along in the fall 
y’ know bears gits mighty big an’ fat. All 

(Continued on page 33) 
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A Good Rifle Rest 


By Attyn H. TepMon 


a 


IT IS BUILT OF CONCRETE. IT IS SOLID 


EST shooting is an advanced stage of 
rifle shooting. A rifleman to gain any 
real information from rest shooting must 
have passed the first stages of the game, 
otherwise the story a good rest can tell will 
be lost. However, to the rifleman who 
really wants to know and is capable of 
learning, the rest is by all odds the one road 
to the Doctor’s degree. 

There are many forms of rifle rests. A 
sandbag on top of a log, or a combination 
of planking and nails, is often used. How- 
ever, to have a real rest—one that is solid 
in spite of wind or jar, you should build of 
concrete. Having the use of such a rest, I 
am giving a little information about it. 

This rest, shown in the pictures, was de- 
signed and built by John Phayer, of Engle- 


wood, Colorado. It is absolutely solid. It 
is by all odds the best piece of furniture of 
its kind that I have ever seen. Since the 
pictures were taken a sun-shade has been 
added. Observe that it is usable for both 
right and left-hand shooting. The seat, 
you will notice, is adjustable for height. 

The rest is of reinforced concrete. 
Weather, age—nothing save a California 
tremor, can ever budge it. John Phayer 
gives a good idea of the height as he kneels 
at the spotting scope, while my brother, 
shooting, demonstrates how the body and 
arms are held in a natural and yet solid 
position. 

Should anyone wish the dimensions of 
this Phayer rifle rest we shall be glad to 
send them to him. If you belong to a rifle 


THE REST IN USE, WITH JOHN PHAYER SPOTTING 


club and haven’t a big-hearted John 
Phayer to build a rifle rest for you, get 
busy yourselves and build one. It will 
help your club as it has helped ours, be-* 
cause a rifle rest when used by an expert © 
can tell some remarkable tales. 

[Mr. Tedmon’s address is Littleton, © 
Colorado.—Ed. | ‘ 


MY WIFE LEARNS TO SHOOT 
(Continued from page 14) 


shooter,” and in due time received her © 
medal from Uncle Sam. Needless to say, 
she wore it upon every possible occasion; 
and regardless of Army regulations, she 
wears it on the right shoulder, as on the 
other side it interferes with the gun stock. 

By this time, shooting on Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays, and evenings, I had 
managed to accumulate a string of medals 
as long as my arm, and had qualified for 
the California State Team for Camp 
Perry. My wife kept plugging along turn- 
ing in some very creditable scores. I have 
seen her make a 47 out of a possible 50 
at 200 yards offhand in competitive shoot- 
ing; a good enough score for anyone. 

I took her along on several hunting 
trips, and my pet .256 Newton which she 
took for her own because of its lightness, 
still carries the nicks accumulated in her 
scrimmages through the brush and rocks. 
Still, I never suspected what was to hap- 
pen later. 

Once each year our club holds an inter- 
county shoot, at which representatives 
from the various clubs compete. On this 
particular occasion an elimination shoot, 
or “miss-and-out” match, was staged. 
There were some forty-five entrants from 
the five clubs who participated, my wife as 
usual being the only woman. With five 
shots at each range, and no sighting shots 
allowed, each contestant must make three 
bulls out of the five shots, or drop out, 
beginning at 100 yards, and on up to 600. 

Well, I dropped out at the 500-yard 
range, but I was not alone. By the time 
the six-hundred yard range was reached, 
in the middle of the afternoon with the 
wind blowing a gale, there was only a mere 
scattering of shooters left, but my wife 
was among the survivors. 

At 600 yards all contestants with three 
out of five shots to their credit, continued 
to shoot until they went out of the bull. 
One by one they dropped out until none 
were left but my wife, who with seven 
consecutive hits went out for a 4, winning 
the first prize for the shoot—an order for 
a large Stetson hat. Needless to say, I 
was as proud as anybody; but I still main- 
tain that it’s a good thing she didn’t get 
measured for her hat that day. 

Now, don’t you all agree that the moral 
of this story is: “Don’t teach your wife to 
shoot?” 
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in England 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 

For more years than I care to remem- 
ber, I have been a keen student of the 
.22-caliber rifle, and of .22-rifle shooting 
in all its aspects, both here in England 
and in the U. S. A., gaining my first N. R. 
A. certificate in 1911. Of late years my 


chief interest has been in the sporting side 
of .22-rifle shooting, and by writing articles 


for the Shooting Times I have been 
doing all in my power to foster the use of 
the .22-caliber rifle in the country for 
vermin destruction, etc. 

I frankly envy you “on the other side.” 
You have a vast country; you can indulge 
in all forms of shooting; you make some 
of the finest small arms and accessories 
in the world; you have a population that 
is “gun-minded,” and you have a wonder- 
ful outlet for the products of your small 
arms and accessory manufacturers. 

Here the outlook is vastly different. 
There is not an acre of free shooting in 
England. It is like a vast park, every 
inch of the land being under private 
ownership, and the laws of trespass rigidly 
enforced. To be seen on private or public 
land with a gun or a rifle in one’s hand 
is a very serious matter. 

Game shooting,—partridges, pheasants, 
hares, etc., is quite out of the question 
unless you happen to be a wealthy land- 
owner or a guest at an organized “shoot”; 
and in fact the only way in which an 
ordinary member of the public can ever 
hope to get any shooting at all is to find 
a friendly farmer who will allow him to 
assist in the destruction of vermin, rabbits, 
rooks, crows, woodpigeons, etc., on his 
farm; and a request for this form of 
shooting is far more often refused than 
granted. Personally, I am very fortunate 
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in this respect, as I have permission to 
shoot over three fairly large (for this 
country) farms within reasonable distance 
of London. I must mention that the 
Firearms Act of 1920 is in force here, and 
it is quite impossible to purchase a .22- 
caliber rifle or any ammunition for same 
without a Police Certificate, which is very 
difficult to obtain; when this is granted it 
must be renewed every three years. One 
must also be in possession of a gun license, 
but this does not entitle you to shoot game. 

From the above you will readily see the 
great restrictions placed upon all forms 
of shooting here, and why our rifle and 
ammunition makers cannot hope to com- 
pete with the U. S. A., with its vast inter- 
nal markets. 

In spite of all these restrictions there 
still exists here a small band of .22-rifle 
enthusiasts keen enough on the game to 
support the one firm in England who really 
caters to their requirements. I refer to 
Messrs. A. G. Parker, of Birmingham; 
and in event of its being of some interest 
to your readers, I enclose a photograph 
of a special sporting .22 rifle which the 
above firm built to my order and de- 
sign. The barrel and action are, as you 
can see, part of a B. S. A. Sporting Mar- 
tini, the fore-end and stock having been 
made by a highly skilled craftsman to my 
own measurements. The scope is a 2X 
with a 6” eye relief, and is mounted very 
low down on the barrel, the barrel being 
specially grooved to receive it. This is in 
order to avoid “cant.” The scope is a 
permanent fitting, no other sight being 
provided. It is, of course, vertically ad- 
justable within the scope itself, and for the 
type of shooting for which the rifle is used 
I have never found the need of any lateral 
adjustment. The whole outfit is beauti- 
fully hand-finished. Its weight is just off 


seven pounds, but the balance is so perfect 
that the rifle comes to the shoulder like a 
perfectly-balanced shotgun. It has been 
specially sighted-in to shoot Remington 
Hi-Speed lubricated hollow-point ammu- 
nition. If any reader is interested I shall 
be very pleased to give him any further 
information he may desire. 

Now a bouquet for THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. What a publication! We 
have nothing that can compare with it. 
Of course I am a regular subscriber, but 
it seems so long to have to wait for my 
copy. You American riflemen are indeed 
lucky to have such a publication to cater 
to all your requirements “on your own 
doorstep.” 

Trusting that this letter will be of some 
interest to your readers, 

Yours very sincerely, 


E. M. GInn. 


MR. GREIG’S CHRONOGRAPH 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 


Mr. Paul Greig’s article “A Chron- 
ograph for the Handloader” in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is 
very interesting but open to some criti- 
cism. I am referring particularly to the 
second and third paragraphs. 

In the second paragraph he states: “‘it is 
sometimes possible to exceed so-called 
maximum charges with perfect safety, in 
which case all references are straight- 
way left behind.” It has been, and will 
continue to be, our advice to reloaders not 
to exceed the maximum charges listed in 
our leaflets because these maximum 
charges are at the high limit of permis- 
sible pressures. 

We know of no way by which pressure 
determinations may be made either with 
the regular Boulenge Chronograph or the 
Ballistic Pendulum, and, therefore, can 
find no basis in fact for Mr. Greig’s state- 
ment. 

Furthermore, Mr. Greig states “The key 
to the whole matter is perhaps contained 
in the following quotation from a duPont 
booklet: ‘Pressures vary to such a great 
extent between components of different 
makes that it would be of no assistance 
nor would it serve as a guide to loading to 
include them here.’ If pressures vary, so 
will velocities.” Taken by itself, this 
statement is true but it has nothing to do 
with the purpose of his article nor is the 
statement intended to recommend the con- 
struction of a chronograph which will per- 
mit the development of high velocity loads 
without attention to the accompanying 
pressures. 

Personally, I feel that Mr. Greig could 
well have omitted these two paragraphs. 
—Wattace H. Coxe, Ballistic Engineer, 
duPont Burnside Laboratory. 
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“A Rifleman Went to War” 
By the late Capt. Herbert W. McBride; Small Arms 
Technical Publishing Co.; $3.50. 
“To me it was a game—the greatest 
game in the world.” 


IX THAT quotation is summed up the 
whole gist of the story “A Rifleman 
Went to War.” 

Of average build, soft-spoken, ordina- 
rily mild-mannered, there was nothing 
about “Herb” McBride to suggest the sol- 
dier of fortune as pictured by the average 
writer of fiction. But his were restless 
feet. He drifted always where there was 
a chance to find excitement. Always his 
first love was the rifle, and in the days 
when Camp Perry was young, Herb Mc- 
Bride was one of the outstanding figures 
in that little clan of American long-range 
riflemen who could always be found in the 
Wimbledon, the Leech, and the Palma. 

When war broke in Europe it was 
the most natural thing in the world that 
Mac should drift to Canada, to be promptly 
commissioned in one of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Regiments. 

“A Rifleman Went to War” is the story 
of McBride’s first year or year-and-a-half 
in France with the Canadians. War to 
him was a game. Sniping was target prac- 
tice. He played it that way, and kept the 
same meticulous notes, the same sort of 
score book that he had kept all his life on 
the target ranges. ° Out of these score 
books, letters, and diaries, “A Rifleman 
Went to War” has emerged. The book is 
McBride—quiet-spoken for the most part, 
but with a keen sense of humor and rising 
to sheer drama at unexpected points. 

His description of the advance of the 
Gordon Highlanders in the battle of St. 
Eloi is as dramatic a word picture as was 
ever painted by Kipling or Flaubert. 
There is none of the pathos or horror 
of war that we have come to look for 
as a result of the “war books” of the 
past few years; yet the pathos, the filth, 
the smells, the grimness of the whole 
thing somehow impress you. They impress 
you even as you read and quietly chuckle 
with Mac at the picture of himself, under 
the influence of an extra ration of rum, 
departing on a solitary patrol into No 
Man’s Land, to take back to the Canadian 
lines a German regimental flag planted 
arrogantly on the German parapet; wrest- 
ling with the guy ropes that held it there 
and then nonchalantly turning his back 
on the German trench and walking back 
with the flagstaff over his shoulder. 

‘We unhesitatingly recommend “A Rifle- 
man Went to War,” alike to the civilian 
rifleman who has national defense con- 
stantly in mind, the sportsman who merely 
enjoys entertaining reading, and the mili- 
tary who are interested in a perfectly frank 
analysis of American and Canadian mili- 
tary methods during the period from 1914 
to 1918.—C. B. L. 
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“Yankee Arms Maker” (The Life 
of Colonel Samuel Colt) 


By Jack Rohan; Harper and Brothers; $3.00. 


ere denged knows the Colt Gun. 
Nobody knows Sam Colt, who in- 
vented the gun, tried to persuade two 
governments to adopt it, gave up and went 
into the submarine cable business, and then 
was forced to resume manufacture by the 
tardy demand of his own government. 

This new book is eventually going to 
find its way onto the book shelves of 
every gun lover in this country, or we 
miss our guess. Reading it, you for- 
get that it is a biography based upon end- 
less searching through yellowed newspaper 
pages and dusty correspondence and pat- 
ent files, in its absorbing account of the 
adventures of the independent, arrogant, 
quick-thinking Sam Colt. Sam Colt, the 
boy, causing the local Squire’s fine team of 
bays to run away with a mysterious ex- 
plosion; Sam Colt, the young man, trying 
to scrape together money to promote his 
revolver, running a one-man medicine show 
from staid New England to the tempestu- 
ous river towns along the Mississippi; Sam 
Colt, the political fixer, blasting ships out 
of the water of the Potomac in an effort to 
sell Congress his harbor-defense mines; 
and, finally, Sam Colt the arms manufac- 
turer,—the first man to put a modern pro- 
duction line to work in a factory. The 
history of these doings will carry you along 
like a novel. 

Don’t look for technical details of the 
construction of the Paterson Colt, the 
Walker Colt, or any of the other varieties 
of Colt gun, because you won’t find any- 
thing as trite as that in “Yankee Arms 
Maker.” What you will find is an authen- 
tic, colorful, unusually well-written narra- 
tive of Colonel Samuel Colt, the man. 
When you are through with the book, if 
you are so fortunate as to get your hands 
on a Paterson Colt or any of the others so 
eagerly sought by collectors, the gun will 
cease to be a thing of cold and perhaps 
slightly-rusty steel, and will become in- 
stead something around which you can 
tell stories and legends to the everlasting 
entertainment of your friends. 

You can get it, I suppose, from your 
local bookshop. If not, send your order 
to the Book Department of the AMERICAN 
RiIFLtEMAN.—C. B. L. 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


R. WYCKOFF has been a shooter 
e since the age of ten, beginning on 
squirrels and advancing by stages, until 
now he specializes on bear exclusively. 
He has also done considerable shooting 








on the range, and with the Krag shot 
through several courses at Sea Girt each 
year for a number of years, finally making 
a place on the New Jersey Cavalry rifle 
team. Mr. Wyckoff lives at Manasquan, 
New Jersey. 


Writes RAY CARVER, of Metaline 
Falls, Washington: “I always managed to 
have some sort of firearm from early boy- 
hood, and did as much shooting as a lean 
purse would stand. 

“T like to shoot and like even better to 
experiment with guns and sights. I have 
built several telescope sights from various 
odds and ends of telescopes, binoculars, 
etc., even using part of an eye-glass lens 
in one.” 


HARVEY A. DONALDSON is not a 
stranger to these columns. He is a gun- 
smith and arms dealer in Little Falls, New 
York, as well as an expert rifleman and - 
a painstaking and scientific experimenter. 


VERNON M. NIDEVER, of Trail’s 
End Ranch, Carpinteria, California, 
writes: “Just an everyday person with a 
passion for guns. Not any old gun, but 
good guns. As a member of the Santa 
Barbara Rifle Club I have accumulated 
the usual number of medals on both the 
rifle and pistol range. Was fortunate 
enough to qualify for Camp Perry on two 
different occasions, but unfortunate in not 
being able to attend.” 


G. G. HILL is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Concerning 
himself, he writes: “Born in West Vir- 
ginia, forty-three years ago. Inherited a 
love for fine guns and fishing tackle from 
a long line of red-blooded outdoorsmen. 
Get most kick out of using home-loaded 
rifle ammunition, and experimenting with 
new shooting ideas.” 


S. BASIL HAW is an Englishman, re- 
siding in Kent. “I have been interested 
in firearms ever since I was a kid,” writes 
Mr. Haw, “and about ten years ago I 
decided to take up collecting antique 
arms and to make a study of their history. 
I am particularly interested in the early 
cap-and-ball revolvers, and since I felt 
I could not afford to get together a really 
good collection of all arms, I made up my 
mind to concentrate entirely on these— 
especially the American types.” 


“Art, the American Indian, and writing 
folk stories, are my chief interests in life,” 
writes MISS IDA O’KEEFFE. “Last 
winter I was in the mountains of west- 
ern North Carolina, near Grandfather 
Mountain.” Miss O’Keeffe is at present 
in charge of the Fine Arts Department at 
Athens College, Athens, Alabama. She 
is quite talented, having written both 
stories and books; and her prints and 
paintings have been on exhibition. 
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MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
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of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, published monthly at 
Washington, D. C., for October, 1935. 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss: 

Before me, a notary public, in the and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Laurence J. Hathaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24,1912, 
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THE ARCTIC SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 11) 


the ice fields in Baffin Bay as we proceeded 
north, with the Greenland coast on one 
side and Ellesmere Land, Canada, visible 
on the other. From the deck of the Mor- 
rissey we could see hundreds of glaciers— 
many active—on both sides of us. Ever 
since we had left Cape York, the ship’s 
compass had been playing tricks on us, and 
now it pointed due south, whereas it should 
have pointed due north; so one shouldn’t 
travel around on the ice up there and de- 
pend upon a compass to guide him back to 
camp. 
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On July 30th the Morrissey nosed up to 
the ice pack in Smith Sound, about 600 
miles from the Pole. Solid ice confronted 
us now, so Captain Bartlett changed his 
course off Cape Sunrise, and headed west 
across Smith Sound, making the Canadian 
coast on Ellesmere Land between Cape 
Isabella and Cape Sabine, very near the 
spot where the Greeley expedition met 
disaster in 1885. 

While cruising along the ice pack we 
sighted a large herd of walrus on an ice 
pan. We did not especially require any 
dead walrus for museum specimens, but 
I did wish one for my private collection; 
so the Springfield went into action, and 
again the 225-grain belted bullets proved 
very effective. One of the boys tried his 
luck with a .30 Remington, and although 
the shot was placed well enough, there was 
not enough punch back of it to anchor the 
walrus to the ice pan. Like the seals, the 
walrus had to be killed outright on the ice, 
for once in the water they sank like a 
plummet and never came up. Hauled 
aboard, my walrus weighed between 1400 
and 1500 pounds, and carried a nice set 
of ivory tusks. After the shooting, the 
herd took to the water and scattered in all 
directions, coming to the surface here and 
there, and barking like so many dogs. They 
could be heard a great distance. 

After the excitement was over we no- 
ticed a walrus cow and calf near the ship, 
so overboard went one of our whale boats, 
and after a few baths in the 29-degree 
water the calf was hauled aboard and 
safely transferred to the Morrissey. As it 
was only a few weeks old, our problem 
was how to feed it and keep it alive. This 
was finally solved by dispatching a wire- 
less message to Dr. William Blair of the 
New York Zoological Park, and thereafter 
the little walrus was fed “via wireless.” 
At any rate, it was well and hardy when it 
reached New York in September. 

Having reached our most northern ob- 
jective, the Morrissey headed south along 
the frozen wastes of Ellesmere Land; and 
what a barren, desolate country of moun- 
tains, ice, and snow it was! Steaming 
along just outside of the ice fields, we ran 
into real polar-bear country, where we 
soon obtained the balance of our speci- 
mens. These bears were found to be much 
larger than those taken on the Greenland 
side, but they were not as well furred and 
their skins were more yellow from seal 
oil. Ellesmere Land being uninhabited no 
doubt accounts for their great size, the 
abundance of seals, and the yellow cclor. 
After filling our museum requirements I 
took a nice one for myself. Again the 
Springfield with the heavy 225-grain belted 
bullets proved the right thing for them at 
the longer ranges, although my .33 Win- 
chester accounted for more than one. 
After we got under way again I spotted a 
hood seal on the ice, and from its size and 


color I knew it was just what I wanted for 
my private collection; so the .33 spoke, 
and the seal was hauled aboard. 

The Morrissey anchored off Cobourg 
Island on August 3rd, to take on fresh 
water. The island was the breeding ground 
of thousands — yes millions —of ducks, 
gulls, and other water fowl. We used up 
hundreds of feet of moving-picture film 
and took many still pictures of the birds, 
nesting, at ease, in the water, and in the 
air. As we needed some fresh ducks to 
eat, a few of us went ashore. I took a .22 
Winchester rifle and a shotgun, but the 
shotgun was not taken out of the case as I 
gathered enough ducks with the small rifle. 

The next day we weighed anchor and 
proceeded south in open water, crossed 
Jones Sound, by Devon Island, sailed 
across Lancaster Sound, and on down to 
Baffin Land. We could not make landings 
on Ellesmere or Baffin Lands because of 
bad ice conditions, and we could not enter 
Jones or Lancaster Sounds because both 
were packed solid with ice. About half 
way down the Baffin Land coast our 
troubles began. Off Cape Adair we met 
bad ice for the first time. From then on 
for several days we just about held our 
own, oftentimes doubling back on our 
course, finally finding ourselves about 50 
miles off shore. Captain Bartlett then 
headed for Cape Chidley and the Labra- 
dor, as we were running out of fresh water. 

On August 15th we sighted Cape Mug- 
ford, and the following day dropped 
anchor at Turnevik. While the crew was 
taking on fresh water I spied from the 
deck of the ship a good-looking fresh- 
water stream that seemed to have trout 
possibilities; so I took my fly rod and 
went ashore. Those trout fought each 
other to take the Parmachenee Belle, and 
I had great sport until dark. The next day 
we steamed south down the Labrador 
coast, and docked on August 21st at Brigus. 
where we stored our Arctic gear. 

With her decks cleared for the first time 
since leaving New York, and fresh pro- 
visions aboard, the Morrissey sailed for 
New York and home on August 24th. 
Everything went peacefully until that Au- 
gust gale struck us off Cape Race the night 
of the 25th; and when we took stock we 
found we were minus a few sails. With 
new sails set, and bucking head winds all 
the way down, we docked at New York on 
September 3rd. 

As a whole, the expedition was very suc- 
cessful. The Morrissey covered approxi- 
mately 12,600 miles, penetrated the Arctic 
Seas as far North as on any of her nine 
former trips, and did it in 30 days less 
time; due of course to unusual open ice 
conditions. To say the least, she is a very 
seaworthy ship and a great ice-breaker. 
It was a wonderful trip and a great experi- 
ence for me, thanks to Captain Bartlett— 
the greatest Arctic navigator of them all. 
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PLENTY O° GAME 
(Continued from page 27) 
that winter hair grows out an’ the hide 
gits prime. 

“This big fat bear wor by a tree but he 
didn’t climb hit. He jest stood up proud 
an’ looked at us. The five dogs cornered 
‘im by that tree. Hit wor a sight the way 
he slapped ’em off when one rushed up 
within his reach. They wor jest like 
little fleas to his great powerful paws. 

“When I think o’ hit now, hit seems 
*twor a shame to kill a fine creature like 
that bear wor. He must a ben the king 
bear o’ Flat Top an’ he acted the part too. 
I’ve never seen’d another big bear like ’im. 
He stood up so proud an’ noble like. An’ 
such a look as he gave father when he 
walked ’round behind ’im an’ aimed his 
gun. Pop shot him in the back. Then 
he had to hit him seven cuts with the ax 
before he wor clean dead. My father 
never said a word ’cept: ‘Let’s break camp 
an’ go home.’ 

“We strung that bear up an’ left ’im un- 
til the next day. It took help t’ git ’im 
home. But we taken ’im down an’ weighed 
’im. That bear weighed 500 pounds. 

“Father wor turrible sad after the kill- 
in’ o’ that bear. Hit jest seemed to git 
next to him. One hundred an’ two bears 
wor too much fur ’im. That big un must 
a filled his desire. .He didn’t do nuthin’ 
no more after that but jest sat around an’ 
et. 
“Sometimes he’d play with a pet wolf 
we had. Hit wor a mean little rascal. 
He wouldn’t eat nary a bit while we wor 
a lookin’ at ’im. Jest like mean people 
y’know. They won’t do nothin’ when y’re 
a lookin’ at ’em. Them wolves ud come 
of a night an’ kill every chicken they could 
git. We kept our pet wolf tied up most o’ 
the time. Thar uster be a tweny-five dol- 
lar premium on the big timber wolf. Them 
fellers killed sheep an’ everything. 

“All wolves is great fur howlin’ of a 
night. Our little pet wolf uster to go 
half a mile up on the mountain an’ then 
start his howlin’. Their ears stand right 
up straight on their head. 

“One evening our little pet fellar began 
to howl so loud Pop he went up on the 
mountain an’ broke hit’s neck. Y’see he’d 
call others to come into our neighborhood. 
Pop said hit worn’t safe to keep ’im 
around no more. : 

“When the big game got skeerce I took 
to goin’ after turkeys an’ quail. Thar wor 
plenty o’ big pheasants too. Huntin’ wild 
turkeys uster be a big sport with me. I 
took hit up considerable after my daddie 
quit a bear huntin’. Not many years ago 
thar wor plenty o’ wild turkeys in these 
parts. Thar’s jest a few of ’em left, if any. 

“T could go jest like a turkey an’ that’s 
why I had such good luck at gittin’ ’em. 
I’d git on my horse with my gun an start 
on up towards Flat Top. After ridin’ a 
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piece I’d tie up my horse an’ go into the 
woods. One day I found a gang o’ forty 
or more. Thar wor old turkeys an’ young 
uns. When they seed me a comin’ they all 
scattered. After a bit I went to callin’ like 
a turkey hen. All the time now I wor a 
hidin’ in the bushes. The turkeys thought 
hit wor the old hen a callin’ ’em. They 
started to come out from their hidin’ 
places. 

“T taken careful aim at a nice young 
gobbler. I shot a fine big hen too. Let me 
tell ye they wor a pretty sight with their 
feet tied together an’ a-hangin’ on my 
horse’s sides. We made fur home. Sun- 
day we had us a nice roast turkey dinner. 
Pop wor the only one who didn’t seem to 
relish hit much. He said: ‘I’d give the 
two o’ them turkeys fur jest one bite 0’ 
good bear meat.’ 

“Poor Dad, he didn’t live so long after 
that. He died at eighty-six. I’m ninety- 
four myself. Bear huntin’ wor our life. 
We wor always a talkin’ bout the good old 
days that wor full o’ big game. We early 
hunters never seemed to stop an’ think 
some day hit ud be nary ’bout killed out. 
Dad, he had his desire granted. We all 
know’d that. Hit worn’t the one hun- 
dredth bear, as he’d figured out ’twould be 
that done hit, but the one hundred an’ 
second un, the big king bear o’ Flat Top, 
that done filled ’im plum up.” 


A DAY WITH THE SQUIRRELS 
(Continued from page 13) 


several hours’ hunting, and the men then 
returned to the car. While driving down 
the road to the valley, one of them, in 
looking carefully over the meadows, saw 
something move over in a far fence corner. 
The woodchucks had long since holed-up 
in their dens, but it might be a farmer’s 
cat out still-hunting. They slowed down 
and took a look through the telescope, 
whereupon a dog, and then another, was 
seen to crawl through the fence and go 
trotting down the meadow. When some 
distance away both dogs stopped and lay 
down, looking back in the direction of the 
car. It was then that the crow-hunter, 
looking through his telescope, saw that the 
larger dog was a German shepherd, the 
other being of indeterminate breed. 

While the men were wondering if they 
had by chance found the sheep-killers, a 
shot was heard from the valley below, and 
a man carrying a rifle came running up 
across the meadow; the dogs in the mean- 
time having passed over the knoll. The 
newcomer proved to be a hired hand on 
one of the neighboring farms, and had 
seen the sheep-killers and shot at them. 
Soon it was arranged that the chuck- 
hunter should remain concealed near the 
roadside, while the others went back up 
the road to locate the dogs, if possible. 

In remaining near the point at which 











the dogs had first been seen the chuck 
hunter was acting on a hunch learned in 
fox-hunting; for sooner or later a fox 
will return quite near to the place from 
which it has been jumped. Very soon he 
heard a shot, followed by two more. The 
first sharp crack sounded like the Hornet. 
While he lay prone in the tangle of wild 
cherry by the roadside, wondering if his 
friend had scored, he saw the police dog 
coming along the fence. With a high- 
speed load with 60-grain open-point bullet, 
he was ready for just such a long-range 
shot. The dog, some hundred and fifty 
yards away, was moving along at a lope 
and looking back over his shoulder. The 
man gave a sharp whistle, and the dog 
stopped instantly and looked around. It 
seemed like murder, for the man was a 
dog-lover. But then, this dog was a mur- 
derer and had to be killed; and with the 
cross-hairs on the dog’s shoulder, the man ° 
eased off the trigger, and the dog sank to 
the ground. 

The crow-hunter appeared down the 
road, carrying a dog collar bearing no li- 
cense tag. He had killed the smaller dog 
at the first shot, but had not had a chance 
at the second one. He asked where this 
other dog had gone, and the chuck-hunter 
pointed to a gray form lying where it had 
fallen. 

Hardly a word was spoken by either 
shooter on the trip back to town. One was 
sorry that he had killed a dog, while the 
other was glad that they had been of serv- 
ice to the farmer. And so came to a close 
another day that both hunters will remem- 
ber for some time to come. 


DUCK GUNS 
(Continued from page 20) 
except possibly a prairie chicken or a 
pheasant. 

This 16-gauge may be used consider- 
ably this season in pass-shooting, if the 
ducks are wild; also in dove shooting, 
since the season on doves begins 21 days 
late, and such doves as remain are quite 
wild. I am accustomed to stating that 
this Ithaca has everything the factory 
could put on it by way of making it a 
consistent shooter. The barrels were 
carefully bored and repeatedly tested for 
pattern, with the Magnum load of 1% 
ounces of shot. It has never been used 
much with any other charge, and I do not 
know which barrel shoots the better. The 
piece weighs slightly over 8 pounds, has 
single trigger, and raised rib. Stock is 
14% inches long, drop at heel 2%4 inches, 
at comb 1%; pitch, 1 inch down. The 
stock has cheekpiece, which is a fine thing 
on a trap gun. The gun never has been 
used in field shooting, being too heavy 
and shooting too close, but the weight 
alone keeps elevations very even, with the 
load used, and the piece doesn’t kick. 
Single trigger permits the use of either 
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PALMA MATCH CONSISTEN 


oe TARGETS PROVE PALMA MATCH (;S 


S50 andi) 7001 


SMALLEST 10X POSSIBLE made at Camp Perry in 

1935. Shot by Cortez Souter, Des Moines, Iowa, 

in the Western Trophy Match . . . with iron sights! NATIONAL SMALL-BORE CHAMPION T. P. Samsoe, 

It takes Palma Match plus superb holding to make Perth Amboy, N. J., relies on Palma Match ac- 

a group like this. curacy. He made this 100-yard 9X possible in the 
Preliminary Dewar at Camp Perry. 





RIGHT DOWN THE GROOVE for a 9X possible H. E. 
: Potter, of Downing, Missouri, sent a string of Palma 
yy ev oe cecal — Match bullets. Mr. Potter scored 400 x 400 in the 
ra 50 nae os aa and oe ra Pe ; . The Dewar and won the Preliminary Dewar event with 
e 930- -entry match a mp Perry. eh, 
targets shown helped to make up his 40 X’s. 797 x 800. 
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{ ACCURATE AT ALL RANGES 


¢ ; SMALLER GROUPS AT 50, 100 AND 200 YARDS - 
ad 
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HESE TARGETS prove more than a thousand 

words that at every range Palma Match bul- 
lets go where you hold! Look over those tight, 
little groups—see why more Palma Match am- 
munition was used at Camp Perry than all other 
brands combined. Now read these additional news 
bits about spectacular Palma Match triumphs: 





E. A. Craven who won the 
U. S. Trophy Match at 
Camp Perry made more X’s 
in this event than any other 
competitor shooting over the 
Dewar Course. His score 
was 400 x 400 with 34 X’s. 


Add up all the facts 
and you’ll come to 
the conclusion of the 
country’s leading 
shooters ... Palma 
Match is the am- 
munition for win- 





FEAST YOUR EYES 

on one of the small- 

est .22 caliber 
groups ever fired from 

the shoulder at 200 
yards. Charles G. Hamby 
of Atlanta, Ga., made 
this group in an am- 
Munition test. He used a 
100-yard target at 200 
yards. Now he knows 
Palma Match is the am- 
munition for winners! 


ning anything from 
a 50-foot indoor to a 
200-yard outdoor 
competition. Rem- 
ington Arms Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


E. N. Moor 
of Detroit, 
Michigan, says these targets, 
shot in the 50-yard, any 
sight re-entry, are character- 
istic of his performance with 
Palma Match the year round. 
His score was 200 x 200 
with 18 X’s, 
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barrel first, though the only reason for 
changing barrels is to keep one of them 
from leading too much. Both barrels pull 
at 314 pounds, as ordered, though if mak- 
ing a change I should have the second 
trigger yield at 4 pounds. I find that 
sometimes I get off a premature pull with 
the second barrel. This gun demands 
accurate handling and steady swinging, 
hence is simply a duck and dove gun. It 
was ordered in a weight of 714 pounds, 
but I wanted all the extras on it, and the 
factory explained that this made it come 
out heavier. The soft-rubber recoil pad 
weighed so much extra, large grip so 
much, cheekpiece entailed weight, as did 
the 30-inch barrels with ventilated rib. 
However, I now have no desire for less 
weight. 

The .410 will of course shoot the 2%4- 
inch shell with 34 ounce of shot. I havea 
letter from someone who stoutly main- 
tains that the short shell is all the load he 
desires, and certainly it will kill at 25 
yards; but to me any load less than % 
ounce of shot is practically worthless in 
the .410 or any other gun. No duck- 
shooter ever will confine his range to 25 
yards, and it is of no use to expect it. My 
notion is that the short shell ought to 
become obsolete except possibly for skeet- 
shooting. I do not know enough about 
skeet to say, except that I wouldn’t use 
the short shell in skeet, either. 

Now as to the little Winchester 16, a 
different story is to be told. Except when 
large shot are to be used—6’s, 5’s, and 
4’s, I’d prefer the 1-ounce load, as being 
pleasanter to shoot and just as effective 
on game below the size of large ducks. 
No. 7% in the ounce loads is a fine charge 
for teal, doves, and even prairie chickens. 
It is the old standard 16-bore charge, and 
is just as good now as it ever was. The 
16 is a friendly sort of gauge, willing to 
do anything asked of it. It comes in 
weights of under 6 pounds, up to better 
than 8. Twenty years ago the Parkers 
used to make a Long Tom 16 with 32-inch 
barrels chambered for 3-inch cases, three 
drams of powder being used, but only an 
ounce of shot. The owners of such guns, 
mostly down in Texas, swore by them as 
ducks guns. Forty years ago a trap- 
shooter won a match at fifty dollars a 
side, 16 bore against a 12, but the 16 used 
1% ounces of shot, winning the match 48 
to 46 x 50. The standard English load for 
this gauge is 74 ounce, but many 3%4-ounce 
loads are used in guns of 6 pounds or less. 
Today, in this country, the 14%-ounce load 
with 3 drams of powder might be called 
standard for duck and dove shooting, 
though the Remingtons have issued a load 
containing 134 ounces. For all guns, how- 
ever, weighing 6)4 pounds and less, I’d 
myself use no charge heavier than the 
ounce of shot with 24%4 drams of powder. 
I think that no bore handles the ounce 
load better than, or in fact as well as, the 


16. The shot column is shorter than that 
of a similar load in 20 bore, while the 
same load in 12 gauge looks light; uneces- 
sarily light. 


THE NATIONAL MATCHES 

(Continued from page 16) 
where work is immediately started on the 
task of placing the competitors in proper 
order according to the value of their 
scores. As the score cards come in from 
succeeding relays numerous ties become 
evident and the work of the bulletin sec- 
tion becomes almost a matter of expert 
accounting plus a complete knowledge of 
the complicated rules of deciding ties. In 
a case of a typical day such as that cited 
above for squadding purposes, there will 
be 1680 score cards to be checked and 
ranked in the Wimbledon Match, 1260 in 
the Crowell, and 1260 in the Scott, or total 
of 4200 score cards to be handled and an 
equal number of lines to be typewritten 
on a mimeograph stencil in order to issue 
the preliminary bulletins on these three 
matches. Naturally the competitors want 
to see preliminary bulletins just as soon 
as the match has finished. Two or three 
matches do not finish until supper time so 
the bulletin section works most of the 
night preparing the results of the day’s 
shooting, while the squadding section is 
working most of the same night preparing 
squadding tickets for the next day’s shoot- 
ing. After the bulletins have been sten- 
ciled and run on the mimeograph machine 
the numerous pages must be gathered to- 
gether and stapled into complete bulletin 
forms. The preliminary bulletins are then 
posted and distributed through the camp 
center to the various teams. Then within 
24 hours after the complaint section has 
received and checked up on errors in the 
preliminary bulletin the entire stencil cut- 
ting and mimeographing job has to be 
done a second time in order to issue the 
Official Bulletins! 

It is not at all surprising, is it, that very 
few of the enlisted men who are assigned 
to duty in the Statistical Office ask to be 
returned to the same job the following 
year? Strangely enough many of the offi- 
cers and a few of the enlisted men are 
captured by the excitement, the pressure, 
the smooth efficiency and the importance 
of the task and do come back year after 
year. This is fortunate for the successful 
conduct of the matches, because without 
some trained men to break in the others 
in the Statistical Office each year the com- 
petitors would have an impossible task 
trying to compete in the great variety of 
matches which go to make up the National 
Match program. 


INTRODUCTION TO RELOADING 
(Continued from page 23) 
should be adjusted; and I have found it 
very desirable to have little pasteboard 


boxes for all dies and chambers, and to 
write on the box exactly what that tool is 
for, the particular marks on it, and just 
how it is adjusted. I also find it quite 
desirableto note in my records of reloaded 
ammunition what tool was used, the mark- 
ings on the tool, and how it was adjusted, 
particularly as to depth of resizing, or 
depth of seating of the bullets. 

When a shooter is going into reloading 
in earnest it is very desirable to make a 
special reloading bench. I like one about 
2 inches higher than an ordinary table, so 
that I can sit in an ordinary chair when 
reloading. The bench should be sturdily 
made. There should be shelves for the 
tools, and also special shelves or brackets 
conveniently located to which the powder 
measure and lubricator-and-sizer can be 
clamped when in use. On one end of the 
bench there should be a large machinist’s 
vise. I find that instead of screwing the 
various reloading tools down permanently 
to the bench, it is more convenient to 
clamp them down with metal bench clamps 
when in use; then they can be put away 
when not being used. The clamps can be 
obtained from ten-cent stores. The full- 
length resizing press, however, must be 
firmly bolted to the bench. When I buy a 
supply of primers I always take them out 
of the cardboard containers and place them 
in a properly-labelled glass-stoppered bot- 
tle where there is no chance of deteriora- 
tion from moisture. The one thing more 
important than all others about hand- 
loaded ammunition is that it be “sure-fire.” 

A word of warning: do not have cracks 
anywhere that will eventually get filled 
with grains of powder, and do not ever 
leave greasy rags around anywhere, as 
these are frequent causes of fire. 

(Part III of this series will appear in 
our next issue.) 


STRUGGLES OF A NEW CLUB 
(Continued from page 12) 


began to conduct these meetings in a busi- 
ness-like manner. We outlined a shooting 
program that was varied enough and active 
enough to create interest; and we decided 
to boost interest, too, by having the local 
editor print the most important portions 
of the constitution in his paper. 
x* * * * * * 


We haven’t had time enough as yet to 
predict with certainty the outcome of our 
latest efforts, though the club already be- 
gins to resemble a live organization; and I 
believe that we have profited by past mis- 
takes. Our experiences, I imagine, have 
been much the same as those many other 
new clubs have had to face. If that is 
true, I hope that those other clubs are 
coming out of the shade as nicely as we 
appear to be. It’s a great game, and well 
worth considerable effort to keep things 


going. 
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National Mid-Winter Shoot 
To Be Greatly Improved 


HE latest plans for the Annual Na- 

tional Mid-Winter Shoot which has 
been held at St. Petersburg for the past 
three years point to a greatly improved 
Shoot from the standpoints of program, 
prizes, range accommodations and attend- 
ance. The dates have been established 
for the period from March 5th to March 
8th, inclusive, for the small bore shooters 
at St. Petersburg and March 9th, 10th 
and 11th for the pistol shooting clan at 
Tampa. 

St. Petersburg and Tampa are practi- 
cally twin cities, and inasmuch as Tampa 
is installing a brand new twenty target 
pistol range, it has been felt wise to divide 
the program in this way for 1936. The 
National Rifle Association is assuming en- 
tire control and supervision of both com- 
petitions, with the Florida State Rifle As- 
sociation handling the preliminary ar- 
rangements. 

The St. Petersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce has appropriated funds which will 
permit the rebuilding of the small bore 
range to provide modern double target 
facilities and to permit the award of 
$500.00 in added money in the various 
small bore matches: The pistol range at 


Tampa is being built under the super- 
vision of Sergeant “Smitty” Brown and 


Frank Wyman of the Tampa Police De- 
partment, a couple of pistoleers who rate 
in the top flight in this country and who 
know how a pistol range should be built 
and how pistol shooters like to be taken 
care of. 

Approximately $300.00 will be available 
for added money prizes in the pistol 
matches at Tampa. Several valuable new 
trophies will be in competition both in 
the rifle and pistol matches. 

Arrangements have been made to pro- 
vide comfortable hotel or apartment ac- 
commodations for competitors at the 
Mid-Winter Tournament at rates which 
will probably not exceed the cost of 
Squaw Camp accommodations at the Na- 
tional Matches. In addition, there will 
of course be available ample tourist camp 
accommodations for those who like tour- 
ist camping or who like to travel with a 
tendance. 

It is hoped that arrangements can be 
made for that popular friend of the small 
bore clan, Captain Merritt A. Edson, 
United States Marine Corps, to serve as 
Executive Officer at both Shoots. Range 
and statistical officers will be supplied by 
the National Rifle Association. 

Northern shooters who have not at- 
tended this Florida Mid-Winter Cham- 
pionship will enjoy an eye-opening expe- 
rience if they take in the Shoot this win- 
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ter. St. Petersburg and Tampa can be 
reached by automobile over splendid con- 
crete roads with two or three days’ easy 
driving from almost any point in the east 
or middle west. Living expenses are low 
in Florida unless a person desires to spend 
a lot of money. 

Following the close of the Shoot com- 
petitors can visit the Bok Singing Tower 
in a round trip of a day from St. Peters- 
burg, or they can cross the famous 
Tamiami Trail to Miami in little more 
than half a day’s driving. 

Viewed from all angles, the Annual 
Mid-Winter Shoot in Florida should 
rank second in popularity only to the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry. With the 
thought of getting away from bad weather 
in the north and the attractive prizes and 
competition available, with direct N. R. A. 
supervision of the competitions, the 1936 
Mid-Winter Shoots at St. Petersburg and 
Tampa should attract record-breaking at- 
tendance. 

The schedule of small bore competi- 
tion, subject to change, is as follows: 


Thursday, March 5th 
Re-entries at all ranges. 


Friday, March 6th 
Match 
1 The Southeastern Aggregate 
2 National Midwinter Championship 
3 50 Meter Metallic Sights 
4 2-Man Team 50 Meter Metallic 
Sights 
5 Individual Dewar—Metallic Sights 
6 Individual Long Range—Metallic 
Sights 
Saturday, March 7th 
Match 
7 50 Meter Individual Any Sights 
8 2-Man Team (Dewar Course) Any 
Sights 
9 Individual Short Range Any Sights 
10 S. B. Wimbledon Any Sights 
11 St. Petersburg Special 
Sunday, March 8th 
Match 
12 2-Man Team Long Range Any 
Sights 
13 Swiss 
14 Women’s Match 
15 Interstate Team Any Sights 


Re-entries whenever targets are avail- 
able up to Sunday, March Ist, at noon. 

The schedule of pistol events will be 
published in the January issue of THE 
RIFLEMAN. 

Programs will be available for mailing 
within the next few weeks. Requests for 
programs should be addressed to National 
Headquarters at Washington. 


NEW SAN DIEGO RANGE INVITES 
VISITING RIFLEMEN 


E ARE advised that the West Coast 

Rifle Club in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, has, through the generosity and co- 
operation of Mr. J. W. Sefton, Jr., ob- 
tained the use of an excellent range about 
fifteen miles from down-town San Diego. 
The range has been placed in first class 
condition by the club, and has six targets 
available for firing at all ranges from 200 
to 600 yards. The club extends a cor- 
dial invitation to riflemen visiting San 
Diego to shoot on the new range. Com- 
plete information can be obtained from 
either Mr. Ralph Steinhoff, 4284 41st 
Street, San Diego or Mr. Charles A. Sig- 
ler, 3401 First Avenue. 


OKLAHOMA SELLS STATE MATCHES . 
WHEN PUBLISHING RESULTS 


OW a sales-minded State Association 

Secretary resells a program of an- 
nual matches to shooters of his state is 
reflected in the personal message written 
on page one of score bulletins recently 
sent out by Elmer C. Croom, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Rifle Association. Ex- 
tracts of the message follow: " 

“The Oklahoma Rifle Association ap- 
preciates your participation in the Tenth 
Annual Matches, and urges that you begin 
now training your teams and individual 
shooters for the 1936 events. By vote of 
the Association, the big-bore matches will 
be held sometime in the spring of 1936, 
exact date to be set by the executive com- 
mittee. The small bore rifle and pistol 
matches will be held in the fall. A Camp 
Perry National Match team will be chosen 
at the spring shoot, whether there are 
national matches in 1936 or not. 

Many things were learned during the 
1935 matches. - They were the best we 
ever had, from standpoint of attendance, 
scores (in many matches) and there 
seemed to be ample harmony. In 1936 
your executive committee hopes to have 
even better arrangements for medals and 
trophies, with new matches and more at- 
tractions for shooters. Spread the word, 
and make the 1936 matches bigger than 
ever. They are YOUR matches; your 
secretary welcomes suggestions.” 

Associations or clubs who send out 
mimeographed or printed bulletins con- 
taining only names and scores without a 
lead of any kind pass up a splendid sales 
opportunity. Furthermore ordinary score 
bulletins possess very little publicity val- 
ues to busy editors, whereas a short mes- 
sage containing high-lights of the match 
is of general news and stands a good 
chance of getting into print. Incidentally, 
this thought is particularly timely as re- 
gards bulletins sent to THE RIFLEMAN. 
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LASKANS have renewed their adoles- 
cent belief in Arabian Nights, 
Santa Claus and all things occult because 
the seemingly impossible has happened. 
For years the devoted little clan of 
Sourdough rifle shooters have been carry- 
ing on along the beaches and various and 
sundry places which seemed to offer sanc- 
tuary for the various forms of the sport, 
such as testing out sights on a favorite 
hunting rifle, trying out a certain load 
or just indulging in our inherent desire 
to shoot. Generally such activities have 
been accomplished under difficulties but 
we have been buoyed up by the hope 
that a time would come when a very 
small portion of Alaska’s vast domain 
would be officially dedicated to the 
devotees of the grooved tube and a real 
up to date rifle range constructed thereon. 
Now we have it and our most extravagant 
dreams are surpassed. 

It came about in this manner. With 
the advent of ECW funds the Alaskan 
branch of the Forest Service was looking 
for worthwhile projects which would 
furnish useful work in the building and 
when completed be of benefit to the com- 
munity and the Territory as a whole. 
Why not a rifle range? Ownership of 
firearms and indulgence in shooting is 
extremely common and popular with 
Alaskans. Recognizing the need and re- 
sponding to favorable public sentiment, 
Regional Forester Charles H. Flory au- 
thorized the construction of a rifle range 
near Juneau, the capital city of the Terri- 
tory. 

The location which came nearest to 
meeting the imperative conditions neces- 
sary for a rifle range is on the northwest 
side of the moraine of Mendenhall 
Glacier about fourteen miles from town. 
It is highly improbable that any rifle 
range in the world can boast of a setting 
of equal or greater scenic beauty. The 
firing point will face almost due north 
towards Mt. McGinnis, flanked by a 
panorama of supporting snow peaks as a 
backstop, with beautiful Mendenhall 
Glacier conspicuous in the east fore- 
ground. 

Before work was begun the best and 
latest plans pertaining to range construc- 
tion were obtained with the result that 
the Juneau range is thoroughly modern 
and up to date in every respect. 

The shooting house, fourteen feet wide 
by seventy feet long, is of logs, massive 
and substantial with full play given to the 
artistic possibilities of such a type of con- 
struction with all details in harmony even 
to the hardware. On each end is a room 
about fourteen feet square, the one on the 
east being equipped with a cook stove, 
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tables, seats and shelves for preparing 
and serving lunches and the other with a 
heating stove, lockers, etc., to be used 
as a club room by the members. The 
space between the end rooms is open to- 
wards the range with facilities for han- 
dling seven shooters at one time under a 


roof in inclement weather. The regular 
firing point is immediately in front of the 
shooting house, entirely in the open to 
comply with the requirements for some 
of the qualification shooting, with ten fir- 
ing points at present and room for greatly 
enlarging when the occasion requires. 

There are five targets at 100, 200, 300, 
500 and 600 yards and two targets at 
1,000 yards. The butts are built up en- 
tirely above ground with a reinforced 
concrete wall faced with a ramp of gravel 
and sand. Targets are the N. R. A. double 
type built on the regular specifications 
somewhat reinforced and strengthened, 
equipped with eight-inch bronze bearing 
sheaves and %-inch flexible wire tiller 
rope. Owing to the nature of the terrain 
it was possible to shoot all ranges from 
one firing point immediately in front of 
the club house or under the roof during 
bad weather, a distinct advantage for 
club and other shooting not for qualifica- 
tion. All ranges are connected with the 
firing point by telephone, metal pipe being 
used for conduits. 

A 50-yard small bore range is provided 
with removable target frames to be hung 
on posts. Later it is intended to pro- 
vide for the hand gun shooters with a 
range of their own slightly west of the 
shooting house. 

Before work was undertaken a consid- 
erable area was included in the range site 
and was set aside for a recreation unit, 
the plan being that later a golf course, 
tennis courts, skeet layout and a com- 
modious club house might be added. 
Mendenhall Lake is also a favorite skat- 
ing place, thus bringing one feature of 
winter sports into the picture. 

To make use of and operate this fine 
range the Juneau Rifle and Pistol Club 
was organized with a large and rapidly 








growing membership. The Club is in a 
position to put out a good civilian team, 
especially if efforts are successful in hay- 
ing this range officially recognized for 
qualification shooting. There should be 


many opportunities for shoulder to 
shoulder matches with the different Serv- 
ice teams which are frequently here. 

The range was officially dedicated Au- 
gust 11, 1935, with an impromptu match 
participated in by five-man teams from 
the Army, Marine Corps, Navy, Coast 
Guard and the Juneau Rifle Club, as or- 
ganizations from the various branches of 
the Service happened to be in Juneau on 
that date. The duties of Range Officer 
were most ably performed by Captain 
Castner, 7th Infantry, assisted by a very 
efficient pit detail from the Army Post 
at Haines. The Army took home the 
lion’s share of the prizes. A silver cup 
suitably engraved, presented by the 
Juneau Rifle and Pistol Club, went to the 
winning Army team. 

It is hoped and believed that this match 
will be the forerunner of many more such 
competitions. The range has possibili- 
ties of great enlargement, sufficient to 
handle a shoot of the size of a Zone or 
Divisional Match, should the occasion 
warrant. 

The Juneau Rifle Club has as its major 
objective sending an Alaska Rifle Team 
to Camp Perry in 1936. It is planned 
to call for tryouts in all the larger Alas- 
kan towns well in advance for the pur- 
pose of selecting the best material and 
having it assemble at Juneau to be 
whipped into shape as a fairly competent 
shooting unit before time for departure 
for Perry. 

All visiting riflemen are most cordially 
invited to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of this range and enjoy a shoot in 
an unsurpassed scenic setting where the 
bark of the Springfield blends with the 
roar of the mighty Alaskan Grizzly. — 
Jay WILLIAMs. 


Lt. Col. W. F. Leuschner 


IEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM 

F, LEUSCHNER, a member of three 

United States Olympic rifle teams and an 

officer in the New York National Guard 

and the Army Reserve for nearly fifty 

years, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on October 25. 

He was one of the American sharp- 
shooters at the Olympic games in Eng- 
land in 1908, at Stockholm in 1912, and 
in 1920 he had the highest score of the 
United States team, at Antwerp. He 
served on the Mexican border and in the 
World War. For the last fifteen years he 
had been superintendent and armorer of 
the 174th Armory. 
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Re-Birth of an Old Rifle Club 


N THE rear wall of our “debating 
room,” hangs an N. R. A. Charter, 
dated 1903 and made out to the Mt. Ver- 
non Rifle and Revolver Club, now incor- 
porated. The records of this new club 
are lost in the passing of the years and 
we know very little about the club until 
it was re-chartered after the World War. 
About 1923, a group of ex-service men 
in that disagreement and a number of 
civilians got together to renew friendships 
and reorganize the Mt. Vernon R. & R. 
Club. Members of the new club included 
quite a few of the more influential citi- 
zens of this fair town, even the Mayor 
joining up. 

Within a year or two, the membership 
had increased to between fifty and sixty 
and it seemed that almost all of them 
turned out for special occasions such as 
the Annual Dinner, elections of officers, 
etc., but, for one reason and another, at- 
tendance at the weekly shoots gradually 
died away. When the club was first re- 
organized the weekly meetings were held 
in the police range and, later, at the local 
Armory. Both places were small and 
time was limited. 

About 1926, several members decided 
it was time for a new club to be formed 
and the Outer’s Club of Mt. Vernon was 
born. This new club rented property in 
Harrison, N. Y., which it is still using 
and has had quite a little success in the 
small-bore game, including a tie for first 
in the Metropolitan Indoor Team Cham- 
pionship and a new record in the Eastern 
Small-bore Team Championship at Camp 
Ritchie, both, this year. 

But, to get back to the Mt. Vernon 
R. & R. Club. The result of the new club 
and the fact that qualification for medals 
were too easily made, was that, by 1930, 
there were three and four members show- 
ing up at the weekly shoots. 

Due to very few of the older members 
being present at the Annual Meeting that 
year, more of the younger members were 
elected to the various offices. These 
younger men had ideas and resolved that 
there would be a new awakening of in- 
terest in the club if it was in their power 
to create that interest. 

The first step in that direction was to 
make up and send out an interesting pro- 
gram each month, featuring various types 
of matches among the members. This 
seemed to put a little more life into the 
old body and, at the next Executive 
Meeting, a drastic change in the method 
of qualification was proposed. Formerly, 
the rifle qualification consisted of a cer- 
tain number of prone scores, which could 
often be made in one or two nights. 
After that, the “Expert” had nothing else 
to shoot for, so he stayed away. It was 
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proposed to change this qualification to 
the regular N. R. A. Gallery Qualification 
of sixty shots, thirty prone and ten in 
each of the other three positions. This 
met with a great deal of opposition from 
the “standpatters” but the Executive 
Committee felt it was right and stuck to 
its guns. The result was that some of the 
old-timers dropped out, but these were 
replaced by younger men and, since this 
course was much more difficult, the shoot- 
ers began to drop around more often for 
practice. At the same time, the N. R. A. 
Pistol Qualification was also adopted. 


PISTOL MATCHES FOR 
BANKERS 

The Competitions Division has an- 
nounced in the Gallery Program two 
individual pistol matches and one 
team match open to employees of 
any Bank, Trust Company or Pay- 
roll Protective Agency. 

One match will consist of three 
stages, slow, timed and rapid fire. 
The other individual match will con- 
sist of twenty shots slow fire. The 
Bank Team Match is open to teams 
of four men, and a three-stage affair, 
with entries closing February first. 
Entries in both individual matches 
close January first. 


In a short time, the attendance had in- 
creased to such an extent that the Armory 
was no longer large enough to accom- 
modate the number that wished to shoot, 
but, this increase in shooters had also 
helped to swell the bank account and we 
were now ready to look for a new place 
where we could buiid an indoor range of 
our own. This was not an easy task in 
such a compact city as ours, but our ef- 
forts were finally brought to a success- 
ful conclusion when we rented an old 
bowling alley. 

The members pitched in with a will and 
the range was soon completed. The back 
stop consists of old railroad ties, laid with 
the end grain toward the shooter and 
backed by 3%” steel plate, enough mate- 
rial to stop the .30-06, but we limit our 
selves to .22 caliber. Two 500 watt flood 
lights, hung from the ceiling, supply effi- 
cient illumination. At the rear of the 
range, a partition cuts off a room in which 
we do our alibing, scoring and loafing. 
This is furnished with several lockers, 
desks, chairs and, in the winter, a stove. 

All we have now is the result of a few 
members getting behind the club and 
really working for it. This has resulted 
in benefit, not only to our own club, but 
to others in the shooting game. The new 
range is being used by four Senior Clubs 
and one Junior Club. 


As interest in the new range developed, 
matches became so frequent that a new 
system was devised for determining the 
shooters who would shoot on the team. 
We had previously shot it off among the 
bunch to get the best eight men for the 
team, but this interfered with other 
events and some times matches were too 
close together to allow of a shoot-off. 
The following system can be used in other 
clubs for the same purpose and to create 
more interest than results obtained by 
averaging scores will do. 

We first held a shoot to determine the 
eight high men who would compose the 
tentative team. These names, we posted 
on a board. The eighth man on the team 
is open to challenge by any one and every 
one not on the team and generally has 
a real fight to keep his place, as there 
are six or seven after his place all of the 
time. To move up the ladder to a higher ° 
place on the team, any team man may 
challenge the next man above and, the 
latter, must accept the challenge and 
defend his position within three weeks 
or forfeit his place. The same two men 
may not shoot two successive matches 
together. It works out so that, if sixth 
man shoots against fifth and wins, he has 
a chance to challenge fourth man before 
accepting another challenge from the man 
he displaced. 

So that the men at the top cannot re- 
lax and stop practicing, we have made it 
a rule that any one on the team who does 
not place among the first five in two suc- 
cessive matches, drops down to eighth 
place on the team, pushing eighth man 
up to seventh place, seventh to sixth, etc. 
Matches in which a team man does not 
shoot count against him the same as a 
match in which he has not placed in the 
first five. 

Through this system, we have men 
shooting matches against each other every 
shooting night, which cannot help but keep 
enthusiasm at a high level. We are using 
the same system for pistol work. 

This year we have opened the indoor 
season with a Westchester Gallery Rifle 
Team Championship. The match was 
shot in four positions, five shots in each 
position, five-man team, fifty feet. Due 
to the early date of the match, October 
13th, and the regrettable fact that most 
of the notices were sent out very late, 
only seven teams entered. We expect at 
least three times that many for next 
year. 

The winning team received a handsome 
cup and cash. The second and fifth 
teams also received cash. The Chester 
Gun Club received, by special Western 
Union messenger, a hand painted, deluxe 
length of stove pipe, as consolation, which 
they promise to keep for the deserving 
team, next year.—B. MECKLENBURG. 
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COMING EVENTS 


The eleventh annual Ohio rifle and pistol gallery 
matches will be conducted by the Ohio Rifle and 
Pistol Association in the drill hall at Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on February 21, 22, and 23. The 
matches are open to anyone and the program includes 
the fifteenth annual Columbus Dispatch Match, the 
Tewes Plaque Prone Match, the Midwest and Ohio 
Championships, both any sight and metallic sight, the 
eleventh annual Ohio-Ontario Match, the sixth annual 
Ohio-Connecticut Match, Junior Match, Senior Match, 
Women’s Match, Railway Employees’ Match, and 
others. For further information write Roy B. Foure- 
man, Secretary, 1374 Hollywood Place, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Fifth Annual Ohio Team Matches will be 
conducted by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association in 
the drill hall at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 18 and 19. These matches include the League 
Champions Match for the Governor’s Trophy, the 
Ohio Team Championship for the National Guard 
Trophy, a club team match, a Reserve Officers Match, 
and the Fourth Annual Buckeye-Empire Match. For 
more information write Roy B. Foureman, Secretary, 
1374 Hollywood Place, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Los Angeles Telephone Rifle Club will hold 
their annual President’s Trophy shoot on Sunday, 
December 1, 1935, at the Pasadena Police Rifle 
range. M. E. Rothenberger, winner of the trophy 
last year, will be present to defend his title. 


The first annual Niagara Frontier Indeor Small- 
bore Championships will be conducted by the Buf- 
falo Rifle and Revolver Club, Inc. on Saturday and 
Sunday, January 25th and 26th at the 174th Infan- 
try Armory, Buffalo, N. Y. All firing will be at 
100 yards. There will be a two-man-team Match; 
a four-man-team Match; a re-entry Swiss Match and 
the main event, the Individual Championship. There 
will be prizes for both Any Sights and Iron Sights. 
Write to Chester M. Bickers, 2163 Fillmore Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLUB NOTES 


A final bulletin from Middlesex Sportsman’s Rifle 
League of Massachusetts shows the M. R. A. team 
on top with five wins and no losses. Melrose placed 
second, having lost only to M. R. A. This is the 
league which inaugurated the popular “wrong target 
club,” membership in which is automatically be- 
stowed upon shooters who fire at the wrong target. 
Twelve qualified for membership during the summer 
series of matches. H. E. Fox of the Lowell team, 
credited with three wrong target shots, was elected 
president of the club. 

Construction of the Hyde Park “Y” Rifle Club’s 
range is nearing completion. The facilities provide 
six firing points at distances from fifty to seventy-five 
feet. Provision has been made for both rifle and 
pistol firing. The range occupies a separate 90-foot 
steel structure on top of the building’s east wing. It 
is planned to have the range open to members at all 
hours. Address Harper Glezen, 1400 E. 53d St., Chi- 
cago, for complete information. 

A team representing Norfolk (Nebr.) Rifle Club 
turned in a score of 1970 (394 per man average) to 
capture thé 1935 Small-Bore State Championship in 
the annual outdoor meet sponsored by the Nebraska 
State Rifle and Pistol Association. The match, held 
at Columbus, September 28, was fired at 50 and 100 
yards. 

Fiala Outfits, Inc., well known New York City 
sportsman outfitters have recently moved to 47 
Warren Street. The new location permitted installa- 
tion of an improved indoor range which is equipped 
for rifle and pistol practice. Mr. Fiala, President of 
the firm is a keen N. R. A. booster and shooters 
visiting the range will always find N. R. A. literature 
and application blanks. 
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AMBITIOUS PROGRAM FOR 
CLEVELAND SHOOTERS 


HE Cuyahoga Civilian Marksmen’s 

Association, an organization of indi- 
viduals and clubs in greater Cleveland 
and surrounding counties, is now planning 
a schedule of matches for the indoor sea- 
son. To date, there are nine clubs par- 
ticipating with prospects of several more 
entering. 

The program as decided upon calls for 
one shoulder to shoulder match with each 
club, the winner to hold the trophy for 
one year. Percentage medals will also be 
given to the individual shooters firing in 
these matches. An average will be taken 
from a specified number of matches and 
the medals will be distributed as follows. 
A bronze medal at 175, another bronze 
medal at 185, a sterling silver medal at 
190 and a gold medal at 195. Course of 
fire will be five shots each, prone, sitting, 
kneeling and off-hand, any sights. This 
program will be climaxed by a big two- 
day shoot at Gray’s Armory in March. 

Any club interested in the above pro- 
gram may communicate with the secre- 
tary, Dr. E. J. Witzel at 17138 Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS OUT- 
DOOR MEET 


T THE Seventh Annual Small bore 

Outdoor Meet held by the Pittsfield 

G. E. A. A. Rifle Club on their range 

September 8, 1935, the “ninety-and-nine” 

were there, but the hundredth contestant 
was missing. 

G. W. Morehouse of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., showed the other 98 how to put 
them in the 10 ring consistently, as 39 of 
his 40 shots were 10’s with 23 of them 
X’s. Other outstanding performances in- 
cluded the scores of A. P. Cummings of 
Schenectady, J. Nial, Jr., of Troy, and 
H. King of Schenectady, all with 397 each; 
four 20-shot possibles at 50 yards made 
by Morehouse, King, Kroeber, and J. L. 
Polk, Sr., and the 199 total registered by 
H. R. Schultz of Meriden, which took the 
prize at 100 yards. 

Bridgeport G. E., winner of the G. E. 
Works Championship, was the high team 
in the Meet. Ludlow Rifle Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., took the Western Massa- 
chusetts Championship Trophy, while Post 
No. 68 of Pittsfield won the American 
Legion Championship. 

William Hurley of the Pittsfield Re- 
volver Club was official judge. E. F. Evans 
and T. Weldon of the Pittsfield Revolver 
Club and J. R. Barr of the Pittsfield G. E. 
scored the 297 targets. 

A total of 19 cash and 16 merchandise 
prizes were distributed. Merchandise 
prizes were donated by the Merchandise 
Department of the Bridgeport G. E. 








Individual medals were won as follows: 
High G. E. by A. P. Cummings of Sche- 
nectady, High Western Mass. by H. P. 
Henderson of Pittsfield G. E., and High 
American Legion by A. R. Peck of Post 
No. 68.—A. R. Peck, Secretary G.E.A.A, 
Rifle Club. 


NATIONAL MUZZLE LOADING 
SHOOT 


gg pone lovers of old time rifles 
from scattered points throughout the 
East, South, and Middle West took part 
in the National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
Meet held at Rising Sun, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 27-29. Twenty of the marksmen 
were over sixty, others were over seventy, 
but all had the young times of their lives. 

Prize winners of the various events 
follow: 


MATCH NO. 1 


WLW-Crosley. 60 yards. Open sights. Round 
ball. Five shots. NRA 50-yard target. 
Class ‘‘A” (over 60 years of age). 
(20 Entries) 
1. Walter Cline, Chattanooga, Tenn........... 43 
Radio and Gold Medal 
2. C. B. Anderson, Martinsville, Ind........... 42 
Silver Medal 
3. Henry Pancake, Ironton, Ohio............. 41 
Bronze Medal 
Class ‘‘B” (under 60 years of age). 
(68 Entries) 
1. Joe F. Lamping, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 48 
Radio and Gold Medal 
2. C. R. Ramsey, Portsmouth, Ohio.......... 47 
Silver Medal 
3. E. W. Williamson, Belfast, Ohio........... 46 
Bronze Medal 
Class “C’’ (women). 
(8 Entries) 
1. Mrs. Tye Holcomb, Portsmouth, Ohio...... 44 
Radio and Gold Medal 
2. Mrs. Alvin Weist, Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 42 
Silver Medal 
3. Ellen Grote, Canton, Ohio................. 39 
Bronze Medal 
MATCH NO. 2 
FLINT LOCK RIFLES 
WLW-Crosley. 60 yards. Open sights. Prone. 
Round ball. Five shots. 
(8 Entries) 
1. Pearl Bryant, Ironton, Ohio............... 43 
Radio and Gold Medal 
2. B. A. Tillman, Ft. Wayne, Ind............. 42 
Silver Medal 
3. Ralph Dunn, Ft. Wayne, Ind.............. 42 
Bronze Medal 


MATCH NO. 3 
BOSS JOHNSTON TROPHY MATCH 


WLW-Crosley. 
Any ball or bullet. 


100 yards. Any metallic sights. 
Five shots. 
(30 Entries) 


1. Walter Grote, Canton, Ohio............. 
Boss Johnston Trophy and Gold Medal 

2. E. V. Monefee, Rising Sun, Ind............ 49 
Silver Medal 

3. B. P. Shirey, Columbus, Ohio............. 49 
Bronze Medal 

4. Clyde Dixon, Marion, Ind................. 48 
Lyman Mould 
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MATCH NO. 4 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Five shots prone, 5 shots standing. Open sights. 
Round ball. 
(47 Entries) 
Prone Std’g Total 
1. Ernest Williamson, Belfast, Ohio 44 35 79 
N. & W. “Y” Rifle Club 
Trophy 1 year and Gold 
Medal 
2. E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio. 40 35 75 
Silver Medal 
3. C. A. Burrows, Terre Haute, Ind. 45 28 73 
Bronze Medal 


MATCH NO. 5 
JOHN MENCH OFFHAND 


Five shots standing. 100 yards. Open sights. 
Round ball. 

(23 Entries) 
. Chas. Marine, Marion, Ind..... 
. C. A. Burrows, Terre Haute, Ind. 40 


. C. L. Sands, Malta, Ohio 39 
MATCH NO. 6 


41 $50.00 
4.60 20% 
2.30 10% 


100 yards. Prone. Open sights. Round ball. 


(13 Entries) 


. Ernest Williamson, Belfast, Ohio 
Bolles-Brondamour Trophy 1 year and 
Gold Medal 

. Frank Large, Ironton, Ohio 
Silver Medal 

. Stanley Johnson, W. Alexandria, O. 

Bronze Medal 


MATCH NO. 7 
HEIGHTSHOE TROPHY MATCH 


220 yards. Ten shots prone. 
(12 Entries) 


Any sights. 


1. W. F. Grote, Canton, Ohio 

Heightshoe Trophy 1 year and Gold Medal 
2. E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Silver Medal 
3. B. P. Shirey, Columbus, Ohio 

Bronze Medal 


CHALLENGES 


Lexington (Ky.) Pistol Club would like indoor 
matches with pistol teams over the N. R. A. 50-ft. 
Gallery Course, Ten-man team—S5 high to count, 
-22 caliber pistol or revolver—Also 2-man team over 
same course. Address W. L. Bain, Jr., c/o Bain 
Hdwe. Co., Lexington, Ky. 

The Sabraton (W. Va.) Fireman Rifle Club 
wishes to shoot postal matches with other clubs. 
Fifty-foot iron sights, N. R. A. rules to govern; any 
or all positions. Address D. M. Thomas, Secretary, 
Sabraton, W. Va. 

Springdale Gun Club of Chewelah, Wash., 
are open for gallery rifle postal matches at 50 ft., 
3-positions. Address Geo. Bradbury, Secretary, Box 
493, Chewelah, Wash. 


STOLEN GUNS 


From my car in San Francisco. New Colts Ace 
No. 6136 in Heiser Spring Shoulder Holster. Capt. 
Arthur W. Elam, Crannell, California. 

Stolen in Gloversville, N. Y., November 9, re- 
modeled Krag No. 343431, initials W. J. C. on trigger 
guard; also Winchester .38 WCF, and hunting coat 
with billfold and licenses. Reward. R. D. Congdon, 
Emerson Hall, Clinton, N. Y. 
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U. S. INTERNATIONAL SCORES 
VERIFIED 


FFICIAL results of the 1935 Inter- 

national Smallbore Matches in 
which United States teams participated 
have been received from the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs in London. 

In the Dewar Match our official total 
score is increased by one point. Both the 
U. S. R. W. S. and Railway estimated 
team totals were reduced one point when 
officially scored. However, none of the 
changes affect results of the three matches, 
all of which were won by U. S. teams. 

After extending congratulations to D. 
Carlson and H. E. Potter for their perfect 
shooting in the Dewar Match, and to W. 
Patriguin for his perfect shooting in the 
fifth R. W. S. Match, Mr. Pethard, Sec- 
retary of S. M. R.C., pays a splendid trib- 
ute to all U. S. International Team Marks- 
men. He says: “Our most sincere con- 
gratulations for the excellent shooting of 
all three teams. Our only consolation is 
that this year our Dewar Team’s total 
was a little closer to your own. Needless 
to say we still have our hopes and aspira- 
tions and we shall still continue to try to 
win this match at least. At the same time 
it does not lessen our admiration for your 
marksmen, nor our sincerity to the 
brotherhood of smallbore rifle shooting.” 

Detailed scores follow: 


THE DEWAR INTERNATIONAL MATCH, 1935 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PORS 


= 


. Israelson 
C. Barrett 


. Z. Canfield... . 

Johansen 

. Hamby 

. A. Holcomb... 
Se 

De Re eee ee 
. W. Hughes..... 

. DeBaun .. 


MMOmM<H ROM 


AAW 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CANADA 

SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE R. W. S. 50 METERS INTERNATIONAL 
MATCH, 1935——-UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Patriguin 
Samsoe. . 


W. 
Ee 
7 
A. 


F. 
Z. 
L. 


F. Johansen 

D. Carlson 

H. H. Jacobs 

R. Brining 
Yar 
J. D. Schoeller 


GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 


THE RAILWAYMEN’S INTERNATIONAL MATCH, 
1935——-UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mrs. T. Holcomb 
H. Collett 


E. S. Coulter 

W. F. E. Kelly.. 

D. Tice, Jr.. 

. G. S. Maxwell. . 
Sg “Ae 
W. Hildeman 


. F. McIntosh 
J. Paffe.. 

R. Bulmuller 
B. Lampley.. 


PAMQOROOM 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CANADA 


SCOTTS SHINE AT DELAWARE 


HE Scott family may feel proud of 

the record it made at the first annual 
Delaware tidewater rifle and pistol tour- 
nament, staged over the Farnhurst range 
of the Marksmen’s Club of Wilmington, 
Del., on Oct. 20. George Scott, of Ab- 
secon, N. J., ran up a total of 486 out of 
500 possible points in the three rifle 
matches to win the aggregate, while Roger 
W. of the Washington, D. C., branch of 
the Scott clan was romping away with 
most of the honors on the pistol range. 
Besides winning the aggregate cup he had 
first place in the timed and rapid fire 
events and second place in the 50-yard 
slow fire match. 

The tournament was in the nature of 
an initiation of the club’s newly equipped 
range. The range is located within sight 
of Delaware’s famous dual highway which 
runs the length of the state and is at this 
point the main road between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The new installation in- 
cludes double-target frames of an original 
design at 50 and 100 yards, disappearing 
targets at 200 yards, and stationary tar- 
gets on the pistol range. The match was 
run under the direction of Capt. Henry C. 
Ray of the Delaware State Police as ex- 
ecutive officer with members of the 
N. R. A. staff assisting him. 
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INDIANA VIGILANTES ANNUAL 
SHOOT 


(From the Hoosier Banker) 


MAGINATION gripped the rifle range 

at Fort Benjamin Harrison. Septem- 
ber 29th was a clear, crisp day, and the 
fever of excitement swelled the veins of 
190 sharpshooters as targets bobbed and 
ducked like a man fleeing from a crime. 
Did these vigilantes visualize their shots 
screaming toward a burglar or holdup 
man? Woe betide the lawbreaker if one 
of these men took aim. The scores from 
the Ninth Annual Vigilante State Shoot 
can speak for themselves. Clear warn- 
ing is given to prospective bandits to 
steer clear of the localities where these 
law-enforcing officers are present. 

Blazing away with rifle and pistol, the 
marksmen from all parts of the state sent 
a barrage of 10,000 bullets thudding into 
the target embankments. Starting at 
8:30 o’clock in the morning, the pistol 
competitors fired until noon under the 
supervision of eighteen army officers sta- 
tioned at Fort Harrison and 126 enlisted 
men of the Eleventh Infantry. The “rob- 
ber killing” continued in the afternoon 
with the riflemen making the reservation 
echo and re-echo with gunfire until night- 
fall found a tired but satisfied group of 
vigilantes homeward plodding their weary 
way. The “practice war” was over until 
another year but the eternal war against 
banditry and crime would be continued 
with increasing vigilance. 

The shoot this year brought together 
the largest number of participants since 
its inauguration as a phase of the state’s 
efforts to prevent crime and protect citi- 
zens with volunteer vigilante organiza- 
tions. County bankers associations sent 
dozens of delegates to compete for the 
team shooting cups and individual medals 
awarded by the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation to the most deadly marksmen. 

A luncheon, served from a regular 
army field kitchen, whetted and satisfied 
239 ravenous appetites. 

Colonel George B. Strong, commanding 
the Eleventh Infantry, cordially wel- 
comed the visitors. This successful state 
shoot was due to the splendid efforts of 
Major F. M. Logan, who had charge of 
the shoot; Major T. W. Foreman, who 
was control point, with First Lieutenant 
W. H. Middelsen as assistant; Captain 
C. D. Haisley and Second Lieutenants 
W. A. Bailey, J. M. Kemper, D. W. Ber- 
nier and N. G. Bassitt, who were in 
charge of the target pits. Second Lieu- 
tenant E. G. Hickman served as range 
officer, Captain C. W. Van Way had 
charge of communications; Captain T. D. 
Drake had charge of the voluminous sta- 
tistics, with Second Lieutenant M. A. 
Solomon as assistant, and Captain Don 
Riley was mess officer. The Indiana 
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Bankers Association is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the tireless co-operation which 
these men gave. 





CROSS-SHOOTER’S SHOTGUN TARGET 
FOR TURKEY, GEESE OR CHICKEN 
SHOOTS DESIGNED AND COPYRIGHTED 
BY ALBERT V. WAGNER, 8 W. FOURTH 
ST., WASHINGTON, MO. ACTUAL SIZE 
OF TARGET CARD IS 5%” SQUARE 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS SMALL- 
BORE SHOOT 


EVENTY-TWO shooters, the pick of 

northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin, battled, on October 6, for the 
Northern Illinois Small-Bore Champion- 
ship at the range on the Arrowhead Rod 
and Gun Club, La Grange, Illinois. The 
course of fire was 20 shots each at 50 and 
100 yards and 10 shots at 200 yards, any 
sights. The most difficult stage, 200 
yards, was fired entirely after dark under 
trying conditions with automobile head- 
lights turned on the targets. In spite of 
this handicap, some remarkable scores were 
turned in at this range. 

Winners and high scores follow: 


Northern Illinois Championship: Brad- 
ford Wiles 496, Russell Wiles, Jr., 496, 
J. Balderson 495. 

High Iron Sights: L. W. Mason 494. 
50 Yard Stage: S. J. Patla 200, W. E. 
Hansche 200. 

High Tyro: N. E. Price 494. 100 Yard 
Stage: E. Somer 200, K. Gustafson 200. 

Class B: L. J. Schmiedl 488, Earl 
Mercier 487, Don Wilson 487. 200 Yard 
Stage: Bradford Wiles 99, Russell Wiles, 
Jr., 98. 

Class C: E. L. Downey 475, C. S. Hunt 
475, Fred Johansen 474. 


A Dewar match was also fired as a pre- 
liminary to the main event with the follow- 
ing results: Bradford Wiles 399, L. W. 
Mason 398, Don Wilson 398. 

More than half of the shooters were 
from points remote from the Chicago dis- 
trict, some having as much as a 5-hour 
drive before the match. Nevertheless, the 
out-of-towners carried off 15 of the 32 


medals. The 9 Wisconsin men alone took 
home 5 trophies. P 

The match was run with the assistance 
of Frank Kahrs, Director of the N. R. A, 
Fred Hakenjos of the N. R. A. Staff, and 
F. J. Tiefenbrunn of the Western Car- 
tridge Company, himself a well known 
small-bore shooter. The presence of Ma- 
jor Francis W. Parker and A. R. Eppstein, 
Directors of the N. R. A., lent sanction to 
the match. The Illinois State Rifle Asso- 
ciation was represented in an official ca- 
pacity by Messrs. Hugh Parker, A. R. 
Eppstein and Sherwin Murphy. 


MATCH RIFLES NOW AVAILABLE 
HE following rifles and ammunition 
are available for sale through the office 

of the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship at this time to individual members. 
of the National Rifle Association: 
U. S. Rifles, Cal. .30, M1903, Style 


NM (National Match Rifles equipped 
with Type “C” pistol grip stock), 
2 $5 





RE a4. 6-0. 4-c.aternae Sek aaite aren one Oe oF ae 3.10 
RR reg er 1.35 
WE Balesd since in ohh pe snes aes Sake woemeae 5.45 

NO ee ee $59.90 
Ball cartridges, cal. .30, National 

NE NE EE secs dee eciaans Se $32.45 


(1,500 rounds to a case), plus usual 
packing charge and tax, computed at rate 
of 10% of cost of ammunition ordered to 
include packing charge. Stored only at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


N. R. A. LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
ATTRACTIVE THIS MONTH 
N announcement of special interest to 
annual members who are consider- 
ing the purchase of life membership in 
the Association is contained in our adver- 
tisement, appearing on page 56. 

In effect the announcement states that 
the practice of extending a “transfer 
credit” to annual members when they be- 
come life members will be discontinued 
at the end of this year. Effective January 
1, 1936, the cost of life membership will 
be $25.00 to all. 

For the remainder of this year, how- 
ever, annual members in good standing 
may obtain a credit on life membership 
equal to the amount paid on their current 
unexpired annual dues. This credit is 
computed as follows: A $3.00 credit om 
life membership if your present card was 
issued for one year; a $2.50 credit if you 
renewed for two years more than a year 
ago; and $1.00 if the annual card you 
now have was issued for a term less tham 
one year. 

Life membership, as the name suggests, 
carries with it all the privileges of mem- 
bership in the Association for life, includ- 
ing a life-time subscription to the AMER-- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN. The advertisement re— 
ferred to contains an application blank.. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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OVER TWO HUNDRED ATTEND 
HARTFORD POLICE SHOOT 


TRENGTHENING its claim to being 

one of the most important sectional 
meets in the country, the Fourth Annual 
North Atlantic States Police Team and 
Individual Championships and Hartford 
Courant Trophy Match, held under the 
auspices of the Hartford Revolver and 
Rifle Club, was fired on the Knott’s 
Corners range of the club on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 6. A total of 232 shooters regis- 
tered for the matches and the entire range 
was full from 9 a. m. until cease firing at 
5 p.m. The shoot is believed to be the 
largest one-day affair in the country and 
the largest shoot east of Camp Perry. 

The large registration was received de- 
spite disagreeable weather. The tempera- 
ture was down and a raw wind blew 
nearly all day beneath lowering clouds 
which threatened rain until late after- 
noon, when the sun peeped through. 

It was not entirely unexpected that the 
Delaware & Hudson sharpshooters should 
take the team championship from the 
New York City Police for the second 
time, but their margin of victory in- 
creased to a full 20 points, with the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Police trailing New York by 
nine points. 

New York got its revenge, however, 
when H. W. Koehler, who has been knock- 
ing at the door of the Police champion- 
ship for several years, finally won the 
match with a fine 279, four points higher 
than Ed Culkin of Boston. 

J. R. Herron of the D & H outfit was 
the high individual scorer, taking home 
two first and a second, the only man to 
win two matches in the meet. H. P. 
Kling of Westfield, Mass., with two sec- 
onds and a third was the only other man 
to win three prizes in the match. Seven- 
teen shooters participated in the prize dis- 
tribution, counting the first three places 
only, although merchandise prizes were 
awarded down to 23d place. 

An addition to the matches this year 
was a bankers team match for a trophy 
offered by the New London Institution 
for Savings Revolver Club, and this prize 
was won by the Providence Institute for 
Savings with a total score of 1104. 

Plans are already being laid for next 
year’s match, and according to the pre- 
liminary indications, the affair will be a 
two day event with some matches added. 
There is considerable discussion as to 
whether the matches should be squadded. 

A number of familiar figures were on 
the field at this year’s match, including 
Captain W. J. “Fitz” Fitzgerald of Colt’s, 
who ran the range; E. F. Mitchell and 
Ollie Schriver of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, who handled the police match 
scoring, Captain E. J. Langrish of the 
Hartford Police, regional vice-president 
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of the New England Police Revolver 
League. Hughes Richardson, president of 
the State Rifle Association was chief 
scorer, while the statistical office was 
under the direction of the writer, Louis 
Ahlberg and Vince Daley.—WENDELL A. 
TEAGUE. 


LIBERTY CLUB SPONSORS FIRST 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


OM Kellum of Austin, added another 

title and a silver statuette to his col- 
lection on the Liberty Pistol and Rifle 
Club’s range when he outshot 31 of the 
best small bore riflemen in South Texas to 
win the club’s small bore championship 
event. Another Austin crack shot, H. B. 
Carter, tied with Kellum but was out- 
ranked. He was awarded a gold medal 
for second place. N. Mowlin of Smith- 
ville was a good third, receiving the silver 
medal, while A. R. Martin in fourth place, 
was the high San Antonio man. 

There probably has never been such a 
“hot” bunch of small bore shooters as- 
sembled in this part of the state before and 
the results were uncertain until the last 
shot was fired. Each shooter fired 50 
shots, 20 at 50 yards, 20 at 100 yards and 
10 at 200 yards. High lights of the shoot 
included Carter’s Possible at 50 yards, 
Martin’s 99 at 200 yards and the 97 which 
Mrs. L. P. Bartlett fired to tie with Major 
Cooper for second place at the difficult 
200-yard range. 

This was the first championship shoot 
in the southern part: of the state, but it 
was so well received that it was decided to 
make it an annual affair. 

Lieut. D. H. Alkire acted as range offi- 
cer and the entire program was run off 
with perfect military precision. 


NEW LOUISIANA LAW 


HE Fourth Extraordinary Session of 

the Louisiana State Legislature, held 
Sept. 7, adopted a2 bill which provides 
for the registration with the State Su- 
perintendent of the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation of all 
machine guns, gas guns and grenades, and 
shotguns or rifles having a barrel length 
less than 20 inches. Pistols and revolvers 
are not included in the bill. Special per- 
mission to import, manufacture, or sell 
such arms must be secured from the above 
bureau. 

This registration is in addition to that 
with the Federal Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Federal registration applies to 
the same types of weapons as the new 
Louisiana statute except that under the 
federal law only rifles or shotguns with 
barrels less than 18 inches must be 
registered. 


ANNUAL STONEDALE POLICE 
SHOOT 


ESULTS of the eleventh Annual 

Invitation police team revolver match 
fired at the Stonedale Range in Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, are given in a bulletin re- 
ceived from Mr. Thomas A. McGinley, 
host of the popular meet. 

Pennsylvania Highway Patrol’s four-man 
team outshot a field of 36 teams to win 
first place, while runner-up honors went to 
another straight shooting aggregation from 
the same state—the Pennsylvania state 
police “blue” team. Both these outfits 
shot scores of 1103 over the Stonedale 
course, but the Highway Patrol Team 
score outranked that of the state troopers. 
A team representing the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation scored 1101 to place third. 

Course of fire consisted of three 10-shot 
stages at 15, 25 and 50 yards respectively. - 
The first two stages called for a combina- 
tion of slow and rapid fire, while the last 
stage was all slow fire. 

The annual Stonedale Police Shoot spon- 
sored by Mr. Thomas A. McGinley, of 
Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania, is a so- 
cial occasion to which Eastern police 
marksmen look forward each year with 
keen anticipation. The match is fired on 
Mr. McGinley’s electrically operated 
Stonedale Range. Besides the 144 shoot- 
ing members who participated in the 
match, a host of police officials were pres- 
ent. Major General M. A. Reckord, 
Executive Vice-President of the N. R. A., 
was also there, as was E. F. Mitchell, who 
is in charge of the Association’s police 
training program. 


COLUMBUS (OHIO) JUBILEE 
MATCH 


IGH scores were the order of the 

afternoon at Columbus, Ohio, Sun- 
day October 20th when the Columbus Rifle 
and Revolver Club held its Jubilee Trophy 
Match in conjunction with the Ohio Rail- 
way Match. 

Fred O. Eakins, Jr., turned in the only 
possible 400 in the Jubilee event, but an- 
other possible over the same course was 
registered by D. R. Maxwell firing in the 
railway employees match. Other good 
scores included the totals of Sam Bond, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, 399; W. D. Scar- 
borough, Akron, Ohio, 397, both fired for 
the Jubilee Trophy, and Mrs. A. E. Hol- 
comb, Mrs. W. E. Kelly and W. E. Kelly 
all scoring 397 in the Railway Competi- 
tion. Despite good scores Ohio Railway 
Riflemen were compelled to forfeit the 
match to London because of having less 
shooters than the required quorum of 
twenty. 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


Revolvers Stolen from Police 


Consternation and embarrassment gripped the 
police and detective departments of Knoxville, 
Tenn., one hot day last July when they discovered 
that someone invaded the police station and stole 
three revolvers. 


Judge Advocates “Anti hip pocket” Law 


A law forbidding manufacture or sale of trousers 
with hip pockets is advocated by Circuit Court 
Judge J. Henry Johnson as a remedy for homicides. 
“People wouldn’t have such a handy place to carry 
a pistol,” he says—York (S. C.) Observer. 


Bandit Killed in Bank Raid 


STURGIS, N. D., March 4.—(U.P.)—An un- 
identified bandit was slain and another bandit 
wounded in a gun battle in front of the Bear 
Butte Valley Savings bank on March 4. A third 
bandit escaped. 

The shooting occurred when an attempt was 
made to rob the bank at its opening, while a rag- 
ing snowstorm obscured movements of the trio. 

Police Chief Glen Rogers and Traffic Officer C. 
E. Peterson of Rapid City, S. D., rushed the rob- 
bers and a gun battle started. Two of the gangsters 
were felled and both officers were slightly wounded 
in the exchange of shots. 


Moths Found in Policeman’s Holster 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—(U.P.)—As members of a 
modern police force, Elmira policemen would make 
a swell bunch of peashooters, in the opinion of the 
city manager. 

Upon his order to assemble for target practice, 
the policemen lined up at the target grounds. 
The first patrolman had to press the trigger nine 
times before his revolver discharged. 

Most of the other weapons were found to be 
rusty and dust filled, and practically useless. One 
captain’s holster was found to be moth infested. 

“Those guns are amost as good as peashooters— 
almost, but not quite,” the manager remarked. 

He issued orders for a drastic cleanup and 
regular target practice. 


Chicage Acts To Train Its Police 


The job of making better shots out of Chicago 
policemen has been assigned to Maj. John Bauder, 
director of personnel. 

It is an extremely important undertaking. 

In the “Old West” of glamorous tradition crimi- 
nals studiously avoided certain cattle towns simply 
because it was known that the town marshals there 
could shoot fast and shoot straight. 

Criminals will avoid Chicago, too, when and if 
the word goes out that here THOUSANDS of 
policemen know how to shoot fast and shoot 
straight—The Chicago American. 


Les Angeles Police Chief Speaks 


“I further feel that marksmanship on the part 
of officers is another important factor. It is my 
rule that every officer, including police women, of 
the Los: Angeles force must visit the range at least 
twice a month and practice. 

“We award extra salary for marksmanship ranks 
and I can assure you that our criminal element 
knows this and is not at all anxious to engage in 
gun play. We are proud of the fact that our pistol 
team, for more than five years, has held the na- 
tional and international police championships. 

“Criminals steer clear of officers who bear the 
reputation of being crack shots.” From an article 
by Jas. E. Davis, Los Angeles Police Chief. 


Another Bandit Killed by Gas Attendant 
Dec. 7, 1934—Frank Windle, a filling station 
operator in Glendale, Calif., again proved last 
evening that he was too quick on the trigger for 
holdup men. 
At about 8:45 P. M. two masked men drove in 
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to Frank’s filling station in a Chrysler sedan and 
jumped out with drawn guns. 

Windle, who shot Stanley Groce, notorious bandit 
two years ago, carries a .38 service revolver on 
duty. 

Immediately sizing up the situation when the 
two bandits rushed him last night, Windle opened 
fire, killing one of the men instantly and wounding 
the other seriously—Glendale Times. 


Bandit Is Wounded, Then Captured 


Portland, July 9 (AP)—Wounded in the leg by 
a police bullet, a man booked as Arthur E. White 
was held under guard in a hospital today on a 
burglary charge following his arrest near a pharmacy 
from which several hundred dollars worth of mer- 
chandise had been stolen. Two other men escaped. 
White suffered a compound right leg fracture as 
the bullet crashed through the bone. Most of the 
loot from the drug store was recovered as the flee- 
ing robbers tossed it aside in their hurry to escape. 

Glen Harmes, police Bertillon expert, said finger- 
prints showed that Schaeffer, alias Arthur E. White, 
was arrested at Pendleton for burglarly on July 19, 
1929, and was given a three-year prison sentence. 


Criminals and Firearms 
(An Editorial) 


A new law, known as the “short firearms act,” 
went into effect on July 1 in the state of Wash- 
ington. It is intended to keep pistols out of the 
hands of criminals. It is not easy to see how 
such a thing can be accomplished by fiat of law, 
no matter how laudable the object. If a person 
is intent upon the commission of a felony for 
which he risks hanging he is not likely to be 
deterred by threat of fine and imprisonment for 
carrying a pistol in his pocket, in a holster under 
his arm or in his automobile. Probably the best 
that can be hoped for the law is that it will give 
a better opportunity for punishment of yeggs who 
are caught in anticipation of or attempt to commit 
crimes—they may be sentenced for possession of 
prohibited arms when it would be impossible to 
prove attempts at crimes. 


; 


Americans are proud of the in- 
dustrial achievements that have 
made their brawn, courage and 
ingenuity world famous. The 
chief disease which threatens 
that supremacy is tuberculosis. 
It is the greatest cause of death 
between the ages of 15 and 45. 
Help protect American man 
power from this enemy by pur- 
chasing the Christmas Seals that 
fight it all year round. The seals 
you buy today may save your life 
tomorrow. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and 
Local Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions of the United States 


Wholesale prohibition of the possession of 
firearms has been proposed—if no one has guns 
but peace officers the theory is criminal gun play 
would cease. Such law, of course, would be con- 
trary to the constitutions of the United States 
and the states. The right to bear arms is ele. 
mental law, and a necessity for the safety of the 
people against invasion or the usurpation of power 
within the country—history is replete with seizures 
of power through misuse of governmental armed 
forces. An Oregon statute dated 1868 provides: 

Every white male citizen of this state above the 
age of sixteen years shall be entitled to have, hold, 
and keep, for his own defense, the following fire- 
arms, to-wit: Either or any one of the following 
named guns, and one revolving pistol; a rifle, shot- 
gun (double or single barrel), yager, or musket; 
the same to be exempt from execution in all cases, 
under the laws of Oregon. 

Many other laws are on the books in Oregon in 
regard to possession and use of firearms; it is im- 
possible for an ordinary person to be informed as 
to exactly what they are; probably the authorities 
would find difficulty in saying what is permitted 
and what not. The remedy is to mete out prompt 
and vigorous punishment for the ancient felonies, 
regardless of whether committed with club or gun.— 
The Morning Oregonian. 


Police Discover “Rent-a-gun” Racket 


In the efforts of law enforcement agencies to 
combat crime, there has to be a _never-ceasing 
vigilance, for the tricks that the gangsters and gun- 
men resort to are devious and clever. One of the 
main objectives of the law agencies lately has been 
against the sources which produce guns and place 
them within reach of criminals. An _ illustration 
of the things which the officers encounter was given 
in New York the other day, when the police ar- 
rested a man who admitted that he ran a “rent- 
a-gun”’ service, by which guns were rented out to 
criminals for $10 a night per gun. It is almost 
incredible that such a situation could exist, but 
that and many other equally fantastic conditions 
will prevail the minute the vigilance of the law 
forces is relaxed—Boston Post. 


Three Sentenced for Armory Theft 


Three of seven men caught in the federal gov- 
ernment’s net were given prison sentences Satur- 
day when they pleaded guilty to charges in con- 
nection with the theft of 74 automatic pistols 
from the Ninth Infantry armory last October.—San 
Antonio (Texas) Light. 


Tavern Owner Traps Burglar 


A burglar walked into a volley of six bullets 
and was apparently badly wounded when he tried 
to break into a tavern at 1200 North Fremont 
Street in Baltimore, Md. Picked up by con- 
federates, the man was carried off in a speeding 
automobile. 

The shooting was done by Edward Fahey, owner 
of the saloon, who has been staying in the place 
at night recently. The tavern has been entered 
five times in five months, and Fahey had deter- 
mined to put a stop to the burglaries —Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun. 


Rifle Club Member Gets His Man 


A Negro, identified as Chance Barker of Omaha, 
Neb., was critically wounded in the stomach when 
he attempted to hold up Al W. Greenleaf, of Des 
Moines as Greenleaf locked up the Bonnie cafe, 
1355 Lyon St., one day last March. 

Greenleaf is a member of the Des Moines Rifle 
club and an expert target shot. 

The bandit fired first with his heavy caliber 
gun. He missed Greenleaf. 

Greenleaf’s first shot from his .22 caliber target 
pistol wounded the gunman, who, at once, turned 
and fled. 

Four hours later police arrested Barker. He was 
found lying in a bed at 1505 Lyon St. 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 


Home-Range Target Practice 


f i NHE indoor season is here. For iso- 
lated shooters who have no club 
facilities or community range this 

means shooting at home in the basement, 
attic, or garage. Several items now on the 
market make it comparatively simple to 
establish and set up a rifle or pistol range 
on the shooter’s own premises or in his 
home. All that is required is 30 feet of 
space and illumination for the face of the 
target. 


Essential Equipment 

The N. R. A. 25-foot pistol target is an 
important member of this group, as it 
makes possible official scoring and a na- 
tion-wide comparison of individual scores. 
Another important item is the commercial 
backstop for catching and holding bullet 
spatter. Our X-Ring Bullet Trap has 
been most reliable as a backstop for catch- 
ing thousands of bullets, which Barr trans- 
forms into bullets with his Hensley mold. 
The X-Ring Centrifugal Bullet Trap has 
a shielded light bracket at top and bottom 
for providing even illumination of the 
target. Recently this outfit has been 
further improved for added strength and 
durability, although the old outfit has 
proven perfectly satisfactory. We use the 
large heavy duty backstop which prepares 
our home range for occasional trial of 
some of the heavy loads and calibers. 
Such noisy practice is made practical by 
our Burgess Home Range Muffler installed 
at the 25-foot firing line. This muffler 
makes it unnecessary to switch to BB Caps 
on the home range. This means auto- 
loading pistols may be used for rapid-fire 
practice. 

A Home-Made Backstop 

Some shooters make their own back- 

stops as described from time to time in 
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THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Here is a 
new one for small-bore shooting from 
W. S. Jamar of Duluth, Minnesota, who 
writes as follows: 

“During the past few years I have de- 
rived a great deal of pleasure from a 25- 
foot pistol range constructed in my base- 
ment. I tried out a number of ideas until 
I finally arrived at the present arrange- 
ment, which has the advantage of con- 
venience, coupled with low investment. 

“My present lay-out consists of an 8- 
inch Ell picked up in a local junk yard. 
I believe it cost 50 cents. The Ell is 
mounted over a sand box, with one opening 
facing the firing point. Fifty-foot Junior 
targets are trimmed to about 3” x 5” size. 
These are suspended inside the Ell opening 
on S-shape hooks made of light piano wire, 
bent so as to clamp over the rim of the 
Ell. This arrangement takes up practi- 
cally no room, and is very satisfactory. 

“T tried several ideas in lighting, and 
have found the most convenient to be 
two sockets mounted on a T-shaped frame 
made of light lumber, and suspended from 
the ceiling with hooks and screw eyes. 
The sockets are held in place in grooves 
cut into the cross bar by pieces of inner 
tube, so that it is just a matter of seconds 
to install them, or to remove them; and 
the drop cords can be used for other pur- 
poses. Ordinary light reflectors are very 
satisfactory; and two lights give splendid 
illumination. 

“The whole lay-out costs less than $1.00, 
and the size of the opening, which is about 
9 inches, gives all that could be wanted. 
In setting up the elbow, I have found that 
a height of about chest-high is best, and 
at that height it is desirable to tip the 
elbow slightly backwards, so as to avoid 


bullets striking near the rear inside edge. 
This does away entirely with spatter, the 
bullets being deflected downward into the 
sand in every instance.” 

Advantage of Complete Records 

Herman J. Sebert of Glen Falls, New 
York, did a lot of this indoor shooting 
during the months of January, March and 
April. While he also used the .38-Special 
revolver at 20 yards, practically all his 
shooting was with the K-.22 Smith & 
Wesson on the 25-foot N. R. A. Pistol 
target. What is worth mentioning is his 
faithful charting of results, including all 
shots fired, which, in lieu of active com- 
petition, gave him a “bogey line” or an 
average scoring standard against which to 
shoot. 

His charts take note of ammunition, 
aggregate scores, and percentages for com- 
parative scores. It is interesting to note 
the consistent improvement in scores as 
the practice progressed. The first half of 
January his average score was 79.3 per 
ten shots. During the last half of the 
month he slowly but steadily raised his 
average to 80.3. In March he raised his 
average to 84.7. At the end of April, 
which concluded the indoor shooting, his 
average had reached a very creditable 87. 

The Final Recourse 

Those shooters who need home practice, 
but lack basement, attic or garage, can 
manage to get pistol practice, to some 
extent at least, by using an air pistol. A 
box with cardboard target holder and 
paper magazine or catalog backstop may 
be set up in bedroom or living room for 
practice with the Bullseye pistol, which 
uses an elastic band to propel a No. 6 
shot with surprising accuracy. The same 
target serves for the air pistol. Any of 
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them will serve, but the particular model 
found best adapted for target training of 
all those tried was the Benjamin No. 177 
Air Pistol. This because of its good bal- 
ance, adequate accuracy, excellent trigger 
pull, and the absence of the usual me- 
chanical jar of recoil, common to most 
air pistols. The Benjamin Air Rifles, 
numbers 300, 317 and 322, have not been 
nearly as satisfactory as this Benjamin 
Air Pistol in .17 caliber. 


A 25-Foot Rifle Target 


The home-range rifle shooters are no 
longer “forgotten men” thanks to A. B. 
Pettit, of the Zeppelin Arms Company, 
Akron, Ohio, who prints and sells a 5-bull 
rifle target reduced for the 25-foot range. 
It is a very satisfactory practice target 
which also apparently is well adapted for 
obtaining comparative scores, as ours fired 
on it closely agreed with our 75-foot aver- 
age on official N. R. A. targets. 

The 10-cent Zeppelin catalog is worth 
getting for other reasons. We have been 
cleaning and treating our .257 Roberts 
M-54 rifle with Zeppelin products, and 
have for trial some of their lens-cleaning 
preparation. There is also a 25-foot 
Rapid-Fire pistol target and some small 
glass animal targets among other items 
of possible interest. Pettit is actively con- 
nected with local shooting clubs, leagues 
and the association in his territory and 
should understand shooters’ requirements. 


A Home-Range Carrier 


There is even a Caswell Target Carrier 
of standard type, especially designed for 
the basement range in 25-foot or 50-foot 
arrangement. The advantage offered by 
the Caswell Carrier is one of convenience 
and of adaptability. In fact where other 
facilities fail the Caswell saves the day by 
making it possible to utilize a tunnel open- 
ing in the cellar wall or some choked pas- 
sage inaccessible to normal target change 
or control. When such a cluttered spot 
is the only space available for an indoor 
range, the Caswell Carrier makes it prac- 
tical by allowing all target change to be 
controlled at the firing line. These full- 
fledged but light carrier outfits for the 
Home Range are also much less expensive 
than the standard Caswell Target Carrier. 


THE BENJAMIN MODEL-322 


HE Benjamin Air Rifle Model-322 

employs a .22-caliber pellet with a hol- 
low base. The narrow or waist diameter 
of the pellet is at the middle. In pine 
boards the pellet would make an indent to 
a depth which reached to its waistline. In 
our test this result was uniform at 5 
inches, 5 feet or 5 yards from the muzzle, 
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and with 3, 4 or 5 strokes of the compres- 
sion plunger. It failed to penetrate a 
single side of tin cans on several attempts. 

At 15 yards the indent depth in the same 
pine board was only one-third the length 
of the pellet. At this range the impact 
was 5 inches below the point of aim taken 
with level sights. From various offhand 
positions I was unable to get any small 
groups with the combination. My group 
from standing at 45 feet measured about 
3 inches. 

The open sights are fair. There is no 
attendant jar or spring disturbance and 
the trigger pull is excellent, but the arm 
is too small and light and skimpy in stock 
dimensions to permit a good steady hold. 
It appears to be built for young boys but 
as yet I have not found a small boy who 
could properly operate the air compressor. 
I find this an objectionable and unpleas- 
ant chore myself and the results scarcely 
seem to warrant the effort required, even 
when the maker’s directions are faithfully 
followed. 

Because my initial reactions to the first 
tests were so unfavorable to the Benjamin 
Air Rifles and my results were so dissimilar 
to those claimed by the makers, I con- 
tinued using them in an effort to decrease 
the wide discrepancy. While in recent 
tests I have had improved results in both 
penetration and accuracy, these are insuffi- 
cient to change appreciably my attitude to- 
wards these arms. However, in fairness, 
I must report the later results. 

Mr. A. P. Spack, President of the Ben- 
jamin Air Rifle Company, wrote, in an 
early letter, as follows: 

“Benjamin Air Rifles and Pistols shoot 
with compressed air, which is always under 
control, and shooting force, or velocity 
and range, depends entirely on air pressure 
inside, which is isolated for delayed dis- 
charge when the trigger is pulled. 

“All models have amazing maximum 
penetration within reasonable range. With 
a full charge of air, which requires five or 
six pumps, the No. 177 Benjamin Air Pis- 
tol will penetrate up to % inch in soft 
pine at 25 to 50 feet, and it groups within 
a ¥%-inch circle from rest.” 

I agree with Mr. Spack about the accur- 
acy of his air pistol at 25 feet. However, 
the best penetration in pine I have ob- 
tained with any of his rifles or the pistol 
and at any range near the muzzle, is a 
buried pellet equalling a depth of approxi- 
mately or nearly its length. This is about 
only one-half of what the maker claims. 

The air rifles, No. 300 (using Air Rifle 
Shot) and No. 322 (using .22-caliber pel- 
lets) were carefully tried from rest at 6 
yards and proved very accurate when 
everything functioned properly. Occa- 
sionally a shot would fail to leave the bar- 
rel, and once we were unable to release the 
safety until we drove it free. The groups 
ran %g-inch for 5 shots with both the No. 


300 and No. 322 rifles. The largest 5-shot 
group with the .22 pellet was 7-inch at 18 
feet. That is about all that could be ex- 
pected with open sights on a short sighting 
base, and under artificial light. 

From this experience I consider the ac- 
curacy of these arms satisfactory. While 
the power is sufficient for target practice, 
I would not recommend these arms for 
small-game shooting or plinking or other 
practical shooting. Even for target prac- 
tice, the rifles are too light, small and 
skimpy for an adult shooter. For a 
small boy they would be well adapted, but 
they are too hard to operate for any boy 
who is sufficiently small to be suited by 
that “dinky” stock. Hence, for target 
shooting, these rifles, in addition to their 
really excellent trigger pull and adequate 
accuracy, need an adjustable peep rear 
sight and a longer and larger stock. Even 
so, I would revert to my original reaction 
against the inconvenience of pumping and 
loading these arms. This, of course, is a 
personal matter, which I realize would 
vary with the individual. Finally, the 
factory itself admits it is difficult to ob- 
tain good pellets for air rifles and air pis- 
tols, because there are none of domestic 
make. 

The No. 300 Benjamin Air Rifle lists at 
$6.00 and a pound of air rifle shot for 
same costs 25c. The No. 317 and No. 322 
rifles and the No. 177 Air Pistol all sell at 
$7.50 each. The .17-caliber pellets cost 
$1.00 per box of 500, and .22-caliber pel- 
lets cost $1.25 per box of 500. The pellet 
rifles and the pistols also shoot tufted 
darts in either caliber. They make ex- 
cellent playthings for home entertainment, 
but, of course, only by adults. 


DEER KILLING AT 2700 F.-S. M. V. 


HILE in the Southwest I killed five 
deer and a wild turkey with the 
30-06 and a nice 8-point buck with the 
.250 Savage. I favored the heavier rifle, 
because I found it to hold up better across 
wide canyons. In the .30-’06 I used Serv- 
ice ammunition of the 718 vintage. I 
pulled the bullets and reseated the 150- 
grain Western Open-Point bullet. These 
cartridges were loaded while I was still 
in college and tried on the range from 200 
to 600 yards where I found that they shot 
to the same setting on the Lyman 48 that 
the unaltered Service ammunition used. 
The reason that I stuck to this load was 
that for years I had shot Service ammu- 
nition and knew the sight settings up to 
600 yards. Then too, I used to burn up 
about 1000 rounds a year in New Mexico 
on jackrabbits, using nothing but the 
straight Service ammunition. After that 
much practice on running jacks at all 
ranges up to 300 yards I found deer shoot- 
ing to be rather easy. 
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Of the five deer killed with this com- 
bination only one got to his feet, and he 
‘was grazed in the front shoulder on a 
running shot at about 200 yards and was 
dropped cold with the next shot through 
the chest. Every deer was hit through 
the ribs back of the front shoulder and 
in every case, with the one exception, the 
animal was knocked down and hardly 
kicked. The distances ranged from 50 
yards (for one deer) to 500 yards; three 
were killed around 200 yards, and one 
extremely long shot was made clear across 
a wide canyon and shooting up at an angle. 
I estimated this distance to be between 
400 and 500 yards and count it one of 
my luckiest shots as the buck was shot 
through the heart when my sight was 
covering the whole front half of the ani- 
mal. After going through the heart the 
bullet plowed through the shoulder bones, 
tearing a hole in which you could have 
placed your hand. 

The turkey was a large hen shot high 
in the back about where the wing joined 
the body. Bullet came out on opposite 
joint, tearing a hole large enough to hold 
three fingers. The breast was unhurt, but 
the bullet evidently shattered into bits as 
I found a fragment in one of the legs 
when I ate the bird. At the same time 
another turkey was shot by a friend of 
mine, using a Krag with 220-grain soft 
points. The bird was hit through the leg 
as it ran directly away from us up the 
side of the canyon. After going through 
the leg the bullet shaved a strip from the 
side of the breast about an inch wide and 
a quarter inch deep, but the bird was 
killed instantly. 

The buck killed with the .250 Savage 
was hit as he ran broadside to me about 
100 yards away with a 100-grain Western 
factory load. The bullet struck about a 
foot back of the front shoulder and “ex- 
ploded” in the liver. The jacket of the 
bullet was sticking in the opposite side 
of the body cavity. The liver was reduced 
to a bloody pulp, and the buck was killed 
in the middle of a jump, almost turning a 
complete flip as he was falling —Epwarp 
PRICE, JR. 


ON .22 H.V. EXPERIMENTS 


S THE first American small-bore cen- 
ter-fire cartridge, Winchester put 
out the .22 W. C. F. for use in their single- 
shot rifle, and, it is believed, a few of the 
old M-73 repeaters were chambered for 
this cartridge as the writer has owned two 
of those old rifles chambered for this 
cartridge, which for some reason never 
proved popular, although it was a fine 
little cartridge for geese and for long- 
range duck shooting. 
At one time the Marlin Firearms Com- 
pany also put out a .22 center-fire caliber 
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in a bottle-neck cartridge, similar to the 
.25-20, but it did not prove popular, be- 
cause of powder fouling and was discon- 
tinued. The case had the same diameter 
at the base as had the old .25-20, but more 
taper on the body, which was slightly 
longer, about the same taper at the neck 
(17°) and a shorter neck. It is believed 
that not more than 25 of these rifles were 
ever made. The cartridge, as loaded with 
black powder, was not accurate, the action 
of the rifle was not reliable and the car- 
tridges were hard to obtain. However, 
Winchester continued to make single-shot 
rifles for their .22 W. C. F. cartridge so 
that it was kept alive until some modern 
experimenters conceived the use of the 
case for the .22 Hornet. 

Now we come to the small-bore, high- 
velocity cartridges, of which the 6-mm. 
(.236) Winchester-Lee Straight Pull or 
the 6-mm. Navy, is an example. This 
cartridge was our first high-speed car- 
tridge, and as it was 30 years ahead of 
the times, it has suffered almost complete 
oblivion. The cartridge is still manu- 
factured, but rifles in which to use it must 
be purchased in Europe. 

The writer has done some experiment- 
ing with the 6-mm. Navy rifle, using bul- 
lets of several weights from 55 grains up 
to the standard 112-grain weight, and of 
all forms from the standard round-nose 
to a pointed bullet of 10-diameters ogive 
and a paraboloidal-pointed bullet with a 
hollow nose, but with the jacket swaged 
over the hole until it is nearly closed. 

It was on January 21, 1907, that Dr. 
F. W. Mann wrote that he was going to 
purchase a .236 (6-mm.) Winchester rifle 
and test out that shell for accuracy with 
various weights of bullets, and then neck 
down the .236-Navy shell to take .226-inch 
bullets for a new high-velocity .22-caliber 
rifle. It was not until October 1908 that 
the Doctor obtained his .22 barrel for the 
action. In a letter written on December 
27, 1908, he stated that at 3000 f.-s. the 
primers were blown out of the pockets 
and the shells stretched so that they could 
not be reloaded. The velocity was com- 
puted from tests on the revolving-disc 
chronograph that the Doctor made. How- 
ever, he had no pressure gun to record 
the actual pressures obtained. 

It may be said that Charles Newton 
began where Dr. Mann left off, but to 
my knowledge Mr. Newton had become 
taken with the large-powder-capacity idea, 
even before Dr. Mann conceived his 
.22-236, for in 1905 he wrote that the 
.405 Winchester case necked down to 
.226-inch should give an 86-grain bullet 
over 3000 f.-s. velocity, if one could get 
enough powder into the shell to increase 
the pressure to the point where all of the 
powder would be burned. [An unsound 
idea and a dangerous practice without 
benefit of pressure tests —F.C.N.] 


The writer worked with Mr. Newton, 
and by his lonesome, on the .405, the 
.32-40, the .30-40, the .236 Navy, the 
7-mm. and the .25-35. This last cartridge 
was the one chosen by the Savage Arms 
Company for their .22 H.-P. though they 
changed the contour of the case some- 
what, giving the body more taper than 
Newton used, therefore less shoulder at 
the neck, making a better cartridge. 

The .22 Savage H.-P. cannot be rightly 
called the .22 Newton H.-P. for before 
Savage adopted this cartridge much work 
had been carried on with the 7-mm. and 
the .30-’03 necked down to .226-inch. 
Newton even worked with certain English 
cartridge cases, to get large powder- 
capacity; such as the .450-400 Express; 
the .450-400 Jeffery; the .333 Jeffery and 
the .318 Westley Richards Express, and 
there may have been others. : 

In 1909 Newton changed from the 
.30-'03 to the .30-’06, a slightly shorter 
shell, for experimental purposes. In 1912 
Newton again took up the 7-mm. and the 
.30-"06 and developed the two cartridges 
which should rightly be called the “.22 
Newton” and the “.22 Newton Magnum,” 
although both were failures, for they could 
not be made to develop the reported 
velocities of 3300 f.-s. in the 7-mm. and 
of 3500 f.-s. in the .30-’06; that is to 
say without an accompanying breech 
pressure of from 68,000 to 74,000 pounds. 
It was the same with Newton’s .256, for 
his tests showed good results without 
benefit of chronograph and pressure gun, 
but when duPont subjected the loads to 
rigid tests, these two very important items 
could not be made to properly blend, and 
shooters are not fond of the idea of 
standing back of 70,000 pounds of breech 
pressure. 

The highest velocity that the writer has 
ever been able to obtain with any car- 
tridge was 4400 f.-s. with a 142-grain bul- 
let in the .280 Ross in a double-taper 
shell, using as a propellant cordite cut to 
short lengths. But in this cartridge the 
breech pressures ran to 65,000 pounds so 
nothing more was attempted. Another 
test using the 136-grain bullet, hand- 
swaged to boat-tail, gave 3800 f.-s. with 
but 52,000 pounds pressure. Still another 
test with the 126-grain bullet, also boat- 
tailed, gave 4200 f.-s. with 56,800 pounds. 

In 1923-24 the writer again attempted 
to get higher velocities with a special .22 
cartridge. By cutting off the .30-’06 shell 
to a length of 2.064 inches, the exact length 
of the .22 Savage H.-P., and using re- 
cut cordite, he obtained 4100 f.-s. with a 
bieech pressure of 55,000 pounds. This 
shell had the original taper at the base 
for one inch, then a second taper, much 
heavier, and a third taper (of 6° for 3/16 
inch) to the neck, which was but 14-inch 
long. This gave a 70-grain boat-tailed 
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bullet 3/16-inch bearing in the shell, which 
was crimped into a very shallow cannelure 
in the bullet. In 1928, using an entirely 
new shell, the same length as the .30-40 
double-taper, short-neck, in .280 caliber, 
3800 f.-s. was obtained with a 142-grain 
boat-tailed bullet, and but 56,000 pounds 
breech pressure. [Mr. Williams fails to 
identify the many pressure figures he 
quotes to indicate what their respective 
sources may be. Presumably they are not 
from standard laboratory tests in estab- 
lished ballistic stations but rather from 
pressure guns built and used by himself. 
No pressure figures are absolute as in- 
struments vary.—F.C.N.] 

It is a safe bet that, if the Western Car- 
tridge Company or Winchester or any 
other large ammunition company puts 
out a new high-velocity .22 rifle and car- 
tridge they will know to a gnat’s hair what 
velocity is being delivered, and be equally 
accurate as to the pressure developed, 
and there will be no 70,000 pounds per 
square inch either. 

The private experimenter can do good 
work at development, save himself worry 
and expense, as well as disappointment, 
if he will at the very first invest in two 
instruments. First a chronograph, and 
second a pressure gun. The first, when 
experimenting with the ultra high-velocity 
stuff, should be of the type designated 
as long disjunction, rather than of the old 
short disjunction type. Asa pressure gun 
means that a barrel chambered for each 
cartridge tested be procured, the reader 
will see that the expense of this item 
will be continued as the testing is con- 
tinued, for every time changes are made 
in the cartridge case, a new barrel must 
be developed for the pressure gun. This 
one item of expense is not small, but must 
be carried on if results are to be attained. 
—C. G. WILLIAMs. 


THE .257 WINCHESTER-ROBERTS 


RYING the heavy M-54 Target-type 

rifle with scope and factory aperture 
sights, Barr did about as well with all 
weights of bullets in the .257 Winches- 
ter-Roberts ammunition. His groups with 
scope sight and the 87-grain, 100-grain 
and 117-grain bullets were, respectively, 
2%, 2%e6 and 2% inches. His best group 
with the aperture sights was 134 inches, 
using the 87-grain load. 

We obtained groups of 23% and 1% 
inches with the 87-grain and 100-grain 
bullets, using the 10X scope sight. To 
verify this our final 9-shot group with 
the 100-grain load was just under 2 
inches. With the aperture sights our 
group with the 100-grain bullet meas- 
ured 1%46 inches and with the 117-grain 
bullet, 234 inches. 
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This is good practical accuracy, better 
than most of our .30-caliber groups, but 
nothing to shout about when we review 
our results with the .22 Hornet, .220 
Swift, and the .250 Savage in standard 
M-54 rifles. It appears that this .257 
Winchester-Roberts is in the accuracy 
class of the 7-mm. and .270 Winchester. 


SOME DOPE ON THE .220 SWIFT 


ARLY experiments showed the pos- 

sibilities which now have been ful- 
filled by the standard Winchester rifle 
and cartridge in the .220-Swift caliber. 
The more one shoots this M-54 and the 
Super Speed .220-Swift cartridge the 
more he likes it we have found. Our 
outfit continues to perform satisfactorily 
in every way. The rifle is fine to hold 
and shoot, it is accurate and deadly and 
apparently indifferent to wind or dis- 
tance, and the small light bullet is deadly. 
The bore is easy to clean, no metal foul- 
ing having developed. 


Peculiar Shock Power 


Early killing attempts with the load 
or similar loads on varmints have indi- 
cated its peculiar blasting power in small 
game which seems to shock larger mam- 
mals into instant death. Sheep, burro 
and other domestic animals killed with it 
showed this peculiar shocking power of 
the .220 Swift. Hundreds of woodchucks 
have been killed with it at long range. 
In the early California deer season this 
year a 200-pound buck was shot just in 
front of the ham at 80 yards as a test 
of the .220 Swift. Even on this unfavor- 
able hit the same instantaneous paralyz- 
ing effect was obtained with the light bul- 
let, which apparently penetrated about 
six inches before it broke completely. 

From my own shooting the 48-grain 
S. P. pointed bullet seems much more 
effective than the open point bullet, which 
latter is only two grains lighter. Start- 
ing at 200 yards we had to move up to 
25 yards before we could break an ap- 
preciable chunk off a block of quartz with 
the 46-grain open-point bullet. At 200 
yards there was an appreciable lapse of 
time between the discharge and impact 
of the 46-grain bullet, which was absent 
when shooting the pointed one. On 
quartz this 48-grain pointed bullet did at 
100 yards what the open-point bullet ac- 
complished at 25 yards. At this short 
distance the 48-grain bullet showed its 
superiority by blasting the entire block 
into small fragments, none of which was 
larger than a small orange. 

We noted that the blasting effect 
seemed to rebound as if the rock had 
been stretched or strained and then had 


recoiled to blow back in small pieces in 
the direction of the shooter. Small frag- 
ments off the face of the quartz blocks. 
came back fully a hundred feet, but the 
bigger pieces came back only a few 
inches. The break-up action reminded 
me of our dynamite-blasting of similar 
rocks on the farm. Late as the season 
was, we found a big chuck, the biggest 
we have seen. At about 65 yards the 46- 
grain open-point bullet blew a 2-inch hole 
behind his shoulder and the insides also 
blew back through this entrance hole. 
There was no other exit. Two 48-grain 
soft-point bullets tried on the carcass 
blew back in the same manner. On a 
heavy motor block up to 14-inch thick- 
ness this 48-grain bullet went through 
with ease, but it broke up before reach- 
ing the opposite side, less than three 
inches removed. It seems, a properly 
pointed 56-grain or 60-grain bullet will 
be required to sustain this effective power 
up to 400 yards, or farther. 


Some Exterior Ballisties 


We had Lyman bases fitted for the 
6X Malcolm scope and ‘tried the .220 
Swift at 200 yards in a strong fish-tail 
wind, which blew Hornet bullets more 
than seven inches horizontally in a group 
which measured 3 inches vertically. The 
same shape and weight of bullet in the 
.220 Swift made a group more nearly 
square, or 6 inches horizontally and 4 
inches vertically. The 48-grain pointed 
bullet showed its superiority by forming 
a 3.69-inch group which measured less 
than 3% inches horizontally and exactly 
3% inches vertically. The group with 
the 46-grain open-point bullet landed 
13% inches lower than the 48-grain group 
at 200 yards. 

Our scope center was exactly 1.56 
inches above the bore axis. With an 
angle of departure of 1.65 minutes from 
the absolute zero at the muzzle the 48- 
grain pointed bullet was zeroed on the 
point of aim at 100 yards. An elevation 
of 1.13 minutes raised this impact 1.18 
inches at 100 yards and zeroed it on aim 
at 200 yards. Therefore a total elevation 
of 2.8 minutes is all that is required to 
compensate for the total drop of this 
bullet from the muzzle at 200 yards, 
which evidently amounts to 5.86 inches. 
The drop between 100 yards and 200 
yards as indicated above is 2.37 inches. 
This is exactly what we obtained by shoot- 
ing at 200 yards with 100-yard zero. 
At 150 yards the impact was an inch 
low, while at 50 yards it was 35-inch low. 
When zeroed at 200 yards the impact is 
¥% inch high at 150 yards, 1%e6 inches 
high at 100 yards, on aim at 50 yards, and 
nearly an inch low at 25 yards. This in- 
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dicates a very flat trajectory. As yet we 
have not received any official factory fig- 


ures. 


A NEW SHOOTING MAT 


IR the past month we have been using 
a plain quilted ground pad for our 
prone shooting which seems to be just 
about right in quality, padding and size. 
It is a rectangle 68 inches long and 30 
inches wide, which will keep the shooter’s 
trunk, hips and thighs off wet ground or 
damp grass. For the elbows and hip bones 
the padding thickness feels sufficient with- 
out exceeding that certain limit to keep 
short of forming an artificial rest. Mem- 
ber Sawyer called in person for our ideas 
before making up and shipping the pad, 
and we believe he hit it about right. It is 
made by the New York Drop Cloth 
Manufacturing Company, 148-150 Greene 
Street, New York City. Now if they can 
market it at a favorable price, it should 
become popular. 


A FINE 50-SHOT STRING 


INCHESTER .22 Long Rifle Pre- 

cision 200 EZXS have come to the 
front in the 1935. Small-Bore Matches. 
We are reminded of this by a set of 
machine-rest groups sent in by Maj. J. W. 
Hession early this year, in which EZXS 
foretold their success in competition. 
The five 10-shot groups fired at 100 yards 
indoors, in a heavy-barrel M-52 rifle ran 
0.9, 1.15, 1.15, 1.05 and 1.15 inches for 
an average of 1.08 inches; all of them cut 
an inch circle. We have withheld men- 
tion until convinced by later performance 
of the ammunition that it was not merely 
a “lucky” string. 


B. & L. TEAM SCOPE 


T CAMP PERRY and at the Bausch 
& Lomb factory we examined the big 
80-mm. spotting scope developed for the 
coach or captain of rifle teams. In the 
studio Charley Landis donned Phil 
Sharpe’s coat and posed for the picture 
which graces Roy Walker’s broadside. 
Anyone would be glad to do as much for 
so fine an outfit. 

This big B. & L. spotting scope comes 
in a wooden case, which also holds a strong 
adjustable tripod of ash with a holding 
yoke for the scope to permit convenient 
control for training it on all targets in- 
volved and from sitting, as well as stand- 
ing, position. With the standard eye piece 
which gives 21 magnifications, the com- 
plete outfit is listed at $275.00. Three 
extra eye pieces (12.7X, 25.6X and 32.6X) 
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with holders are available to bring the 
total price to $297.50. 

This B. & L. spotting scope is very 
short and very thick, like a short section 
of small stove pipe. The big 3.2-inch ob- 
jective lens is the reason for its fine re- 
solving power (contrast) and luminosity 
(image brightness). Of course this is 
coupled with the usual high quality of 
B. & L. manufacture and their high stand- 
ard of optical excellence throughout. The 
objective lens is deep set, the overhanging 
tube of the barrel serving as a sunshade 
for low angle employment late or early 
in the general direction of the rising or 
setting sun. It is finished and focused 
like the smaller B. & L. N. R. A.-Model 
prismatic spotting scope, and the eye 
pieces are removable and interchangeable 
in much the same way. 


ANTI-RUST GUN CASES 


ID you ever have a gun rust in a 
leather, canvas or felt case? Many 
of us have shared this annoying experi- 
ence after storing or shipping a pet 
weapon. There is no longer any excuse 
for allowing such kind of gun-value de- 
preciation as now it is made easily avoid- 
able by the Berlin Glove Company, who 
make woolskin gun cases with the sheep- 
wool inside. The thick wool not only cush- 
ions the gun against bumps and blows, 
but it holds the natural wool fat, which is 
an excellent preservative against rust. 
Frequently we have recommended the 
full-length Berlin rifle cases made for a 
stipulated size of gun. Now we have pur- 
chased six of the revolver and pistol cases 
for protecting our pet handguns. These 
are made on the general plan of flap hol- 
sters, but without belt loops. These cases 
are inexpensive and are really an insur- 
ance against gun damage at an extremely 
low rate per gun. 


WEINIG ACCESSORIES 


A J. WEINIG, Director of the Ex- 
e@ perimental Ore Dressing and Met- 
allurgical Plant of the Colorado School 
of Mines, has made a number of ingen- 
ious gadgets for handloading, some of 
which he and his friends have used for 


years. 

Among these, there is a simple tool de- 
veloped as an improvement on the cake 
cutter for picking up lubricated bullets 
from the usual cake of solidified lubri- 
cant. This is a bend on the end of a wire 
rod inside a .38-Special case with the 
prong protruding through the cut-away 
side of the shell. The base of the .38- 
Special case is soldered over the mouth 


of a larger bottle-neck rifle case, and the 
shank of the wire rod slides through the 
enlarged flash holes of the two cases, 
which two holes serve as a guide. A push 
(by the protruding prong) applied on the 
top end of the rod, of course, frees or 
ejects the bullet after it has been picked 
up by the shell, which is successively 
pressed over each bullet in the cake. 

In another example, by offsetting the 
top portion to permit solid construction, 
Mr. Weinig has made a stronger rim 
plate for the sliding cradle of his B. & M. 
reloading tool. By cutting away a por- 
tion of the B. & M. M-28 bullet seating 
die and marking it, he has a scale for a 
check on case-neck elongation and a 
depth guide for bullet seating. 

The most interesting of several gadgets 
is Weinig’s powder measure. These he 
makes from small glass jars of the com- 
mon screw-top variety by soldering to’ 
the threaded metal cap a hinged, sliding 
part- which is used as a cut off. The cut 
off is effected by off-setting the escape 
hole in the regular lid from that in the 
movable part. It is controlled by a spring 
and two lips, or prongs, made convenient 
for a compressing movement of the 
thumb and fingers of one hand. The vol- 
ume or charge is regulated by an external 
measuring tube soldered to the movable 
part over its escape hole. A telescope ar- 
rangement is employed for varying the 
volume or capacity. The stop for this 
charge tube is the case itself, those with 
balloon type or semi-balloon bottoms 
being employed to center it by fitting in- 
side the charge tube. The case to be 
charged is, of course, slipped over the 
charge tube before the measure is in- 
verted. 

We tried one of these measures which 
Mr. Weinig had made for the .38 Special. 
We adjusted it to measure the same load 
of Pistol Powder No. 6 as thrown by the 
Star Progressive Loading Tool. Then we 
also handweighed charges and obtained 
equivalent results with all three methods, 
as compared on the Pacific scales and in 
offhand shooting (with the S. & W. K- 
Model revolver) and from body rest 
(with the Colt Shooting Master). From 
this experience we learned that the fric- 
tional means of holding charge adjust- 
ments is reliable in this measure, and that 
the successive charges are measured with 
adequate uniformity. 


CHECKING THE PACIFIC WEIGHTS 


ARDNER JOHNSON of Wilmette, 
Illinois, carefully checked each sepa- 
rate weight of one of the set of weights 
sold by the Pacific Gun Sight Company 
to accompany their very practical and in- 
expensive Bullet-and-Powder scales. His 
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findings are given in his letter quoted 
below: 

“T recently bought one of the new 
Pacific scales and I think that they are 
very good for the money. I checked my 
weights on an analytical balance with the 
following results: 


Weight Marked 


20 Grains 
20 Grains 
Grains 
Grains 
Grains 


Actual Weight 


20.0285 Grains 
19.9824 Grains 
5.9819 Grains 
5.0307 Grains 
4.0219 Grains 
2.9758 Grains 
1.9963 Grains 
-9748 Grain 
-4904 Grain 
-0897 Grain 
.0969 Grain 
.0944 Grain 
.0909 Grain 


— ee ne WhO 


The maximum variation, with the 5-grain 
weight, was .0307 grains. This is good 
accuracy for a $2.00 set of weights.” 


MILLER ELECTRIC BULLET 
CASTER 


ALTER H. MILLER, Allentown, 

Pennsylvania, has brought out a 
complete outfit which on a common home 
current of 110 volts takes the place of 
stove, lid, melting pot and bullet ladle. 
It costs $8.50 with cord. About the only 
part which is likely to wear out through 


considerable use is the coil or heat unit, 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to replenish 
at 75 cents per unit. 

The idea should appeal to the house- 
wife who has had the kitchen smoked up 
by her husband or son in the act of mold- 
ing a fresh supply of lead-alloy bullets. 
The Miller contraption should take the 
messiness out of the bullet-making chore, 
and some of the labor probably. At first 
inspection the melting receptacle appears 
altogether too small, as we have been ac- 
customed to melting at least ten pounds 
of bullet metal at a given-oeperation. The 
Miller pot is only a couple of inches wide 
and deep, but the system of operation is 
different. The prepared bullet metal is 
dropped into the small pot in small chunks, 
one or two additional pieces after each 
dozen-or-two bullets have been withdrawn. 
This is a common practice for maintain- 
ing uniform temper and density, even 
when a full-size pot is employed. 

The real point of difference is that no 
dipper or ladle is employed. Instead, just 
enough melted metal for each bullet is 
withdrawn through a hole in the bottom 
of the pot, the bullet-cavity itself acting 
as a measure. A spring-held rod-stop 
keeps the hole closed until an outside con- 
trol lever is raised. By thrusting the mold 
under this lever and against the pour- 
nozzle at the bottom of the pot, the con- 
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trol is made automatic, because, as the 
mold is raised to position its handles raise 
the lever and start the flow of metal, which 
is cut off as the mold is lowered away 
from the nozzle. 

This system has the advantage of uni- 
formly drawing only the dense and pure 
metal at the bottom of the pot, all im- 
purities floating on the surface being left 
undisturbed. Also oxidizing is cut to the 
minimum by the small area of exposure 
and the absence of the customary agita- 
tion or disturbance caused by the dipper 
or bullet ladle for each bullet withdrawn. 
It is an especially fine arrangement for 
home use of such special bullet alloys 
as Frary metal, made by the United Lead 
Company. A final advantage is economy 
of operation and uniform heat control. 

After trying the Miller outfit we like it 
so well we are going to buy it, rather than 
return it to the maker. Barr says he can 
cast his .30-caliber rifle bullets and .38- 
caliber handgun bullets at least 50% faster 
with the Miller Electric Bullet Caster. 
Besides it is a cleaner method, more 
economical, and it makes more uniform 
bullets as to temper and density. In 
point of convenience Barr says it has 
utterly spoiled him against returning to 
his old method of ladle, big pot and gas 
stove. 


ON THE ROSS ACTION 


R. C. G. WILLIAMS, who uses the 

initials of a mechanical engineer be- 
hind his name, sent in some dope which 
purports to show that the Ross action is 
not always properly assembled and locked, 
even when the operator does his part, and 
offers to explain why the Ross M-1910 
is not safe by reason of defects in design. 
His comments follow: 

“In making the Ross rifle the manu- 
facturers put into it the best materials 
obtainable for the purpose. They put in 
the best workmanship possible to achieve. 
In theory of mechanics of metals they 
were far ahead of most contemporary 
practice. They used that workmanship, 
that theory and that practice where it 
would do the most good. For a simple 
mechanism, nothing could beat the Ross, 
but it lacked real safety. 

“On the Model-1910 rifle that I own, 
the grooves are less than 3/32 inch deep 
and are approximately seven thread to the 
inch. While it is interrupted thread, it is 
It has a true 
thread contour on only one side, and is 
straight on the other side wiih a standard 
flat at the apex. It seems to be between 
a 7-thread and a 6-thread, for the 7-thread 
has a depth of 0.0928 inch and the 6- 
thread a depth of 0.1083 inch, while the 
thread on my Ross bolt has an actual 
depth of 0.0976 inch. 


“Tf the lugs are fully locked, it would 
require over 40,000 pounds, slowly ap- 
plied, to rupture them, but in this case 
they have the entire surface of the lugs 
to resist that force. The back thrust on 
the bolt amounts to nearly 11,000 pounds, 
but even so the bolt is sufficiently strong 
to resist all pressures, providing the bolt 
is fully locked. However, the bolt has in- 
sufficient camming action to be safe at 
all times. 

“In all manufacturing operations we 
cannot have measurements exact. That 
would cost too much. So we allow a cer- 
tain variation from standard. Some times 
the total allowance is above the standard, 
and at other timés entirely below the 
standard, or at times equally above and 
below. In the Ross rifle bolt, the toler- 
ance was .002 inch, if I remember rightly. 
However, in some parts of the rifle there 
was a smaller tolerance. For instance, in 
the chamber and the cartridge the length 
tolerance was only .001 inch. 

“Now suppose that in fitting, .005 inch 
were cut off the shoulder of the barrel 
where it butts against the receiver, as is 
often the case. The headspace would then 
be cut down to .002 inch, as the headspace 
is the maximum shell length, base to 
shoulder, plus .003 inch. Now suppose the 
chamber to be actually .001 inch below 
the minimum and suppose the cartridge 
case to be .001 inch above maximum, as 
is often the case, then we would have .002 
inch more to add to that .002 inch head- 
space, or .004 inch. Again suppose that 
the bolt-sleeve cam-slot is cut to its mini- 
mum of throw, and suppose the bolt head 
to be .002 inch over-long, then we have 
.006 inch headspace. Then again our car- 
tridge case may be at the maximum toler- 
ance limit or a little above, and our cham- 
ber might have the minimum tolerance of 
diameter, so that there would be a little 
more to add to that minus headspace. 
Then there may be some dirt on the car- 
tridge case and some dirt plus grease and 
powder residue in the chamber cavity. 

“Under the condition of such combina- 
tion of happenstances, we could not force 
the cartridge into the chamber to such a 
depth that the bolt would be completely 
locked, because the required camming 
force is lacking, and the bolt head would 
not be turned a sufficient amount to bring 
the lugs into full-locking position. The 
result would be having but one corner of 
the lugs in juxtaposition with the receiver 
grooves, and that portion would be the 
thinner, weaker portion of the lugs. With 
only this partial contact, the lugs would 
not be strong enough to resist the pres- 
sure applied, and they would be sheared 
off to allow the bolt to come back into 
the face of the shooter. 

“There is yet another thing that could 
happen. I have always understood that 
the receiver of the Ross rifle was made of 
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3 percent nickel steel, and that it was 
heat-treated for maximum strength, and 
that the bolt head was made the same way. 
Let us suppose that both were made too 
hard. The truth of the matter is that 
both receiver and bolt head were made 
soft enough so that they could be ma- 
chined after heat-treating, and thus re- 
move that very soft layer of carbonized 
metal on the outside, and to correct any 
distortion caused by heat-treating. 

“It is a well-known fact that when two 
very hard surfaces come in contact at an 
angle, the coefficient of friction is very 
small. If a hard surface and a soft sur- 
face come into contact, the coefficient of 
friction will be greater. If two soft sur- 
faces come in contact, the coefficient of 
friction will be still greater. If, on the 
other hand, there is oil or any substance 
that might act as a lubricant to hold the 
surface apart, the coefficient of friction 
will be greatly reduced. In some such 
cases it might be reduced almost to the 
vanishing point, and then the two surfaces 
will easily slip on each other. 

“If we now apply the foregoing to the 
Ross rifle we can see that the Model-1910 
action could be extremely unsafe at times, 
for the bolt could turn under pressure, the 
corner of the lug would probably be 
sheared off, and the bolt would come back 
into the face of the shooter. We might 
also have a combination of the two con- 
ditions outlined, which would again bring 
about a very dangerous arrangement of 
the locking mechanism.” 


Questions and Answers 


BOND BULLET AND HIVEL NO. 3 


THE following information will interest 
those who wish to use plain-base cast 
bullets with the new HiVel .No. 3 Sporting 
Rifle Powder. 

I wanted an inexpensive load for the .30-30 
Winchester cartridge, similar in ballistics to 
the old .32-40. The bullet used was Bond 
No. A-311870, 150 grains, cast 10 to 1, pure 
lead and tin; Ideal lubricant, and sized, .311 
in the bullet sizer that screws into the Ideal 
No. 3 tool. The shell necks were sized and 
then expanded to 311. I used F.A. No. 70 
primers, 16 grains HiVel No. 3, and crimped 
in the bullets lightly. The estimated velocity 
of this load is about 1425 f.-s. 

My rifle is a regular Model-94 Winchester, 
solid frame, full magazine, with Marble’s 
Flexible Rear (peep) sight and a square-top 
copper bead smoked black. It also has a 
Jostam “Military” recoil pad. I had pre- 
viously been using 10 grains No. 80 with 
this 150-grain bullet, but any increase in 
the powder charge resulted in poor accuracy. 
I tried 12 grains Sharpshooter powder and 
obtained better accuracy and more speed, 
but was afraid of the possible erosive effect 
of Sharpshooter powder. 

As soon as HiVel No. 3 was available, I 
loaded twenty shells as described above, and 
tried them a few days ago. The rifle was 
loaded five shells at a time and used as a 
repeater. Firing at 100 yards from prone 
position, with a blanket thrown over a piece 
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of wood for a rest, I made two ten-shot 
groups that measured 2 inches and 2% 
inches. While this is not remarkable, it is 
the best accuracy that I have ever been able 
to get with home-made bullets. The shots 
were all in the black, and slightly below the 
center of the bull’seye. Previous experience 
with other powders leads me to enthusias- 
tically favor the new propellant for this 
particular bullet—JAMES S. LANGWILL. 


SPECIAL DEER LOADS 


I HAVE a Model-9§ Winchester carbine in 
30-40 which I fancy very much as a 
hunting rifle. I have always used the 220- 
grain soft-point bullet which I have found 
to be an excellent killer. I do not contem- 
plate hunting anything larger than deer from 
now on as I am getting along in years. I 
have seen some excellent work done with the 
.250-3000 Savage shooting the 100-grain bul- 
let. I believe the velocity of this load is 
between 2700 and 2800 f.-s., so it occurred 
to me that if a 110-grain bullet would give 
accuracy in the .30-40 throat without ruin- 
ing the chamber through gas cutting that it 
ought to be a better killer than the .250-3000 
as, if I am not mistaken, the 110-grain bul- 
let can be loaded to about 2900 f.-s. velocity. 
I would want a bullet, of course, that would 
not fly all to pieces. Does the Western Tool 
& Copper Works make a 110-grain bullet 
that holds together? I once used some 150- 
grain open-point bullets of this make that 
were excellent. Could I expect to get 6 or 
7-inch groups with my carbine at 200 yards? 
—M. F. G. 


Answer: To determine the best load for 
your .30-40 caliber Model-1895 Winchester 
rifle with the 110-grain bullet will require 
some experimenting. You will, of course, 
have to use the .30-’06 caliber 110-grain bul- 
let, which will cost $2.70 per 100 as the .30-30 
caliber bullet is entirely unsuitable in this 
weight. Any velocity between 2800 and 
3000 f.-s. would be suitable, and if you have 
a normal length of barrel, you would be able 
to get it with a number of different propel- 
lants by consulting the hand books. From 
the Western Tool & Copper Works you could 
get such bullets designed for the .30-’06 or 
300 Magnum, and they should hold up 
well. One of the very best deer loads in the 
.30 caliber is the Western Lubaloy 150-grain 
30-30 caliber open-point bullet at 2700 f.-s. 
muzzle velocity, and it would be worth try- 
ing in your case, as you could just safely 
reach this velocity in a 30-inch rifle of .30-40 
caliber, or at least 2500 f.-s. in a 22-inch 
carbine. 

I want to add, however, that I would not 
consider any of the 110-grain loads equal to 
the 100-grain .250 Savage loads, because of 
the more favorable sectional density of the 
.25-caliber bullets. Your 150-grain bullet 
would come closer to it in the combination I 
have suggested above. This important ratio 
of caliber and weight would mean .165 to 
.225 in favor of the heavier .30-caliber bul- 
let and .213 for the 100-grain .25-caliber 
bullet. 


WANTS VELOCITY ESTIMATED 


wi you give me an estimate on the 
velocity of the following load? 

22 grains weight du Pont 1204 powder, 
back of 172-grain Frankford Arsenal boat-tail 
bullet. .30-40 Krag shell, in 27-inch barrel 
Niedner-Winchester single shot. Chamber is 
cut with practically no tolerance at neck, 
80% of factory shells after firing will take 
bullet friction tight with no resizing. Barrel 
14%” by 1 1/16”. 


Have written others twice, asking this ques- 
tion, but have received no answer. Will 
state this is the most consistently accurate 
load I have ever fired at 100 yards, and I have 
made some mighty nice groups with Ideal- 
Pope bullet No. 403. 

What would be your guess as to the velocity 
of the following load? 

12% grains weight du Pont No. 80 for 
priming charge, back of 90 grains weight Fg 
du Pont black powder, bullet weighing 567 
grains, paper patched, and being about half 
way between bore and groove diameter, fired 
from Sharps 2%-inch shell in Winchester 
S. S., having barrel 30%-inches long, bullet 
cast 1 to 30 tin and lead.—C. L. C. 


Answer: Normally, your load of 22 grains 
I.M.R. Powder No. 1204 in the Krag case 
behind the 172-grain bullet, would develop 
1700 f.-s. muzzle velocity in a 27-inch barrel, 
but, on account of your close chamber, I be- 
lieve you could add 150 f.-s. more, making 
the estimated velocity 1850 f.-s. I think you 
will find this pretty close, especially the 1700 
figure for normal chambers and loads like 
yours, including noncorrosive primers. The’ 
use of Frankford Arsenal primers would have 
the effect of reducing the powder charge 5%, 
possibly. 

Your charge of 12% grains No. 80 and 90 
grains Fg black powder would give your 567- 
grain bullet somewhere between 1200 and 
1500 f.-s., perhaps 1400 f.-s. 


GRAVITY AND AIR RESISTANCE 


HAVE read with interest Toe AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN since becoming a member of 
the N. R. A. last May and especially the 
contents of the Dope Bag. Recently a tech- 
nical question presented itself which caused 
quite a bit of discussion and which we are 
unable to solve. The question is: 

“If a round ball shot vertically from a gun 
leaves the muzzle at a speed of 1000 f.-s. 
will it, when it returns to earth, have 
the same velocity of 1000 f.-s.? Please 
understand that the ball goes in a perfect 
vertical course and there is no wind.” 

Several of us contend that it doesn’t gather 
that much speed on its return since if it did 
it would have the same power when it hit 
earth as when it left the muzzle. I main- 
tain that any falling object can attain a cer- 
tain speed only (as a body falling from an 
airplane), and no matter how far it has to 
fall to reach earth it will never go faster than 
this certain speed because the air resistance 
will finally equal the weight of the object 
or the pull of gravity. Is this true?—A. B. 


Answer: Your conception of the phe- 
nomena of gravity and air resistance attend- 
ing falling bullets is a correct one. In fact, 
the .30-’06 Service bullet fired vertically re- 
turns to earth at a maximum speed of around 
300 f.-s., which is only 1/9 of the muzzle 
velocity. As compared with conical bullets 
the air resistance of a sphere is proportion- 
ately great, and in fact the round-ball shape 
definitely places a maximum velocity on a 
ball of this kind no matter what powder 
charge is used. If I can trust to memory, I 
believe the maximum velocity obtainable is 
2000 f.-s. A larger ball will carry farther, 
because, of course, it is heavier and better 
sustains its energy. At the same time the 
air resistance is increased so that a maximum 
range is relatively short for round-ball mis- 
siles. A .30-caliber round ball would have 
a maximum range of 660 yards, no matter 
what the muzzle velocity, which would very 
shortly, or near the muzzle, be reduced to 
2000 f.-s., no matter what charge is used, 
behind this shape of ball. 
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One thing which is different about your 
problem is the fact that the ball has the same 
shape going up as coming down, and presents 
much the same area to air resistance. This 
air resistance would be the muzzle velocity 
squared to begin with and the remaining 
velocity squared over the course until it is 
finally stopped by a combination of gravity 
pull and air resistance. On the return the 
sole propelling course would be the accelera- 
tion of gravity at 32 f.-s. until the air re- 
sistance equalizes. In the case of a sphere, 
distorted missile or tumbling bullet the re- 
sistance is greater and probably varies, more 
nearly, as the cube of the velocity. 


SHORT SCOPES FOR THE 
-220 SWIFT 


HAVE ordered the M-54 Winchester .220 
Swift and would like your advice on the 
proper scope for this rifle. 

I would prefer a short scope mounted low, 
if this type would be practical for this cali- 
ber. In any case, the scope must clear the 
bolt, as I am a left-hand shooter—F. O. R. 


Answer: The best short scope for the .220 
Swift is the 10-inch Fecker or Unertl small- 
game scope in 3 or 4X, and equipped with 
target mounts. A better scope for long- 
range work with this rifle would be the 1%- 
inch Fecker target scope in 8X with Fecker 
target mounts. In order to suit for eye 
relief, the short scope must be mounted on 
the receiver bridge and receiver hood. The 
regular target scopes must be brought back 
for proper eye relief, and would probably 
interfere with reaching over the stock with 
the left hand. The only instrument which 
would overcome this is the Noske scope with 
6-inch eye relief as the eye piece will be 
mounted forward of your bolt, and in very 
You can 


low position, as a consequence. 
use the Noske solid mount, or the Griffin & 
Howe low-model double-lever mount, or the 


similar Niedner mount. 
4X Noske. 


I would suggest the 


FOR LEFT EYES OR HANDS 


Key let me know if it is practical to 
mount a scope and a stock on a rifle in 
such a way that one can shoot right-handed 
and use the left eye? 

I had some trouble with my right eye, 
which left the vision impaired to such an 
extent that my shooting is very poor. How- 
ever, my left eye is better than normal vision. 
I now will either have to learn to shoot left- 
handed or devise some way to shoot from my 
right shoulder with my left eye. 

If I will have to shoot left-handed’ I will 
have to change to a rifle with a left-hand 
bolt. Are such rifles built as substantial as 
the regular right-hand bolt-action rifles? If 
I should want to change to a lever action, can 
one be had that handles the .30-’06 cartridge 
satisfactorily >—W. S. 


Answer: There is a left-hand bolt handle 
attachment made by W. E. Wales, Bremer- 
ton, Washington, which is practical with mili- 
tary sights, bolt sleeve-sights, striker-head 
sights, and some receiver sights, if they are not 
too high. It could also be used with the 
Noske scope sight with 6-inch eye relief when 
that scope is mounted ahead of the bolt 
handle. It cannot be used with other scope 
sights. With receiver sights that are high and 
with other scope sights, you could use the 
slide-action attachment for bolt-action rifles 
made by the Ideal Sport Specialty Company, 
310 Crozer Building, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
There are Mauser actions for left-handed 


shooters in both .30-’06 and .22 Rim Fire 
calibers, obtainable through A. F. Stoeger, 
Inc., 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. You 
can also get the Sedgley Springfield Sporters 
in any standard caliber with left-hand action. 
These actions are as reliable and satisfactory 
as the standard actions, but they are more 
expensive, running from $40 to $75 higher 
in cost. In lever-action rifles, the most pow- 
erful you can get is the .405 Winchester, the 
.30-40 Winchester, and the .45-70 Winchester, 
and in the Savage series the .300 Savage and 
the .250 Savage, of which the very best model 
is the Model 99-RS. 

In using your left ow will merely have 
to cut down the comb of the stock until your 
left eye comes in alignment with the sights. 
In using a scope the drop is increased, and 
this will be easier, and you can also use a 
Noske or Hart multiple mount with the scope 
offset 34 inch to the left. 


HAS AN OLD SERVICE RECEIVER 


I HAVE a Springfield Rifle, 1903 Model, 
No. 3622, and I was thinking of having 
it rebarreled at the Armory. 

Are these old receivers sufficiently strong 
to handle the Hi-Speed loads in the .30-’06 
caliber ? 

I noted that in a past issue of the RIFLEMAN 
you stated that if an old receiver was sent 
in for a new barrel, that it would possibly be 
replaced with a new receiver without charge. 
Of course, if the old receivers are o.k., that 
is all that I want to know. 

This particular rifle is evidently one of the 
first few made, and is in excellent condition, 
with the exception of the barrel, which has 
fallen victim to corrosive ammunition.—G. M. 


Answer: If you need a new barrel on an 
old Springfield receiver by all means make 
arrangements with the D. C. M., Room 1911 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C., to have 
a new barrel fitted at the Springfield Armory. 
He will give you exact quotations and ship- 
ping instructions. It is against the policy of 
the Armory to fit barrels to old receivers and, 
therefore, they will substitute one of the new 
type double-heat-treated receivers and you 
will be assured of maximum strength and a 
surplus margin of safety. 

The trouble with the old actions, although 
they were strong enough, they were uncertain 
quantities. Some of them are excessively 
hardened and very brittle, and easily shat- 
tered, even with light loads. This is a rare 
occurrence, but you cannot tell in advance, 
except by hammering the receiver with a 
sledge hammer and this, of course, would 
damage it. No trouble usually occurs with 
these receivers with any load, unless there is 
excessive headspace. If you like, you could 
have a barrel fitted by Sedgley, and he could 
also check your rifle for headspace, properly 
adjust it, and re-heat treat your old receiver. 
If you prefer the commercial job, also write 
to R. F. Sedgley, Inc., 2311 North 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He can give you 
quotations on plain and selected military bar- 
rels and Winchester barrels. 


ON BARREL LENGTH AND 
VELOCITY 


iu POSSIBLE, I would like the following 
data on revolvers. I am interested in the 
effect of barrel length on pistols and revolv- 
ers, i. e., muzzle velocity and energy with 
variable lengths of barrels —M. L. W. 


Answer: The velocities obtained in re- 
volvers and pistols with different lengths of 
barrels would depend somewhat on the nature 


of the load used. Ordinary .22 Long Rifle 
ammunition, for example, would develop 850 
f.-s. in a 4-inch barrel and 925 f.-s. in a 6- 
inch barrel, while it would develop 750 f.-s. 
in a 2-inch barrel. This goes for Lesmok 
target ammunition, and such ordinary smoke- 
less loads as Remington Kleanbore. Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed Silvadry and Super-X require 
long barrels for full velocities, but Remington 
Palma Hi-Speed is loaded with a different 
powder that develops high velocity in short 
barrels. With the Palma Hi-Speed, a 2-inch 
barrel develops 997 f.-s.; in the 6-inch barrel, 
1141 f.-s. These velocities are considerably 
lower with Kleanbore Hi-Speed and Super-X 
High Velocity in the same barrel lengths. 

In the .38 Special it would depend on the 
load. The Peters High-Velocity load would 
develop -about 25 f.-s. greater velocity in a 
7¥%4-inch barrel as compared with a 6-inch 
barrel, and this would be true in greater 
measure with the new Western Super-X .38 
Special, using 150-grain bullet at very high 
velocity, and it would be true in still greater 
measure of the new .357 Magnum Smith & 
Wesson, which requires an 834-inch barrel for 
full ballistics. The .32-20 revolver also re- 
quires about an 8-inch to 10-inch barrel for 
full velocities. The 34-inch Magnum de- 
velops 1263 f.-s. against 1400 f.-s. in the 
6-inch barrel. 

On the other hand, a long, heavy bullet, like 
the Western Super Match 200-grain, gives 
higher velocity in a short barrel than it does 
in a 6-inch barrel, owing to the friction with 
the barrel retarding velocity. The regular 
.38 Special load develops 850 f.-s. in a 6-inch 
barrel and 864 f.-s. in a 7!4-inch barrel. With 
the 200-grain Super Police cartridge in the 
same caliber the respective velocities are 
lower, or 705 f.-s. and 699 f.-s., being lower 
in the longer barrel, for the reasons stated 
above. 

In a 2-inch barrel the regular .38 Special 
ammunition develops about 710 f.-s., and 
in a 4-inch barrel 790 f.-s. 

The muzzle energy varies as the square of 
the velocity, and the bullet weight. To ob- 
tain the energy from the above figures, square 
the velocity figure and multiply it by the 
weight of the bullet in grains and then divide 
by 450240 for the energy figure in foot 
pounds. 


FACTORY AND CANISTER LOADS 


wrt kind of powder does Winchester 
use in loading the .250-3000? I have 
been using duPont No. 17%, which is very 
good, but it seems to take so much more to 
get the same velocity. Which is the best 
powder to use for all large rifle cartridges, 
such as the .30-’06, the HiVel No. 2, or the 
duPont No. 171%4?—J. A. P. 


Answer: Nobody but the manufacturers 
know what type of powder they are using in 
their ammunition. They not only use differ- 
ent types of powder in different cartridges, 
but they use different lots of powder of the 
same type, all of which have different char- 
acteristics from the standard canister lots 
sold to reloaders. The canister lot of powder 
must be selected for its standard characteris- 
tics in order to agree with the recommneded 
tables of charges used by reloaders. The fac- 
tories, however, load by chronograph and 
pressure tests, and they do not care what 
weight of charge is required, as long as they 
get the standard velocity at safe pressures. 
This method would, of course, be impracti- 
cable to reloaders, and that is why you will 
find a variation in the charge weight used by 
factories as compared with recommended 
loads. 

HiVel No. 2 and I.M.R. Powder No. 17% 
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are both excellently adapted for 30-’06 loads 
in a wide range of pressures from mid-range 
to full. Hercules HiVel ignites easier and can 
be used in light loads with modern primers 
to better advantage than I.M.R. Powder No. 
1714, which requires good ignition in moder- 
ate loads, although it burns excellently in 
full-power loads with all primers. I would 
say that if you use Frankford Arsenal No. 
70 primers obtained from the D.C.M., you 
would get as good results with 17% powder, 
but with modern noncorrosive primers you 
would probably get better results with Her- 
cules HiVel No. 2 in some cases. 


.22 SHORTS IN LONG CHAMBERS 


I HAVE just purchased an Officers’ Model 
Colt revolver in .22 caliber, and I would 
like to know just what damage it would do 
to the gun to use .22 Shorts in it. Also just 
what damage will Shorts do to any .22 rifle 
chambered for long rifle ammunition ?— 
H. N. H. 


Answer: I would not hesitate to use .22 
Short cartridges in your Officers’ Model Colt 
revolver, because it would require thousands 
of rounds to actually injure it, and if you 
use all chambers indiscriminately, you could 
use so much ammunition in it before any 
real damage were done that it would more 
than save the cost of a new cylinder. Be- 
fore using .22 Long Rifle cartridges always 
scrub out the chambers with a brass brush 
and some cleaning solvent. The single cham- 
ber of a .22 rifle under the same practice 
would, of course, wear out six times sooner, 
because only one chamber is involved for all 
the shooting. Also it is more serious to dam- 
age a rifle chamber, because you would have 
to replace it with a new barrel. However, 
the occasional use of .22 Shorts will do no 
harm. Sometimes leading occurs in the 
throat, and makes the idea impractical. Also 
the range for accuracy is very short under 
this condition. 

What happens is a gradual] burning, or gas 
cutting, of the chamber forward of the short 
case. This eventually will leave a recess or 
hollow into which the longer cases will upset, 
and cause extraction difficulties. 

This, however, will require many thou- 
sands of shots with standard smokeless non- 
corrosive ammunition loaded with lubricated 
lead bullets. With dry-plated or coated bul- 
lets it will happen much sooner and with the 
high-velocity dry-plated .22 Shorts it will 
occur still sooner, or between 5,000 and 
15,000 shots and probably under 10,000. 


A .35-WINCHESTER S. S. 


GOME time ago I acquired a single-shot 
Winchester .35 caliber. As the action 
and heavy No. 3 barrel appear to be in good 
condition, I have played with the idea of 
reloading cartridges for it. Of course, the 
stock and fore-end are puerile and would 
have to be replaced. I have been wondering 
whether this cartridge could be reloaded with 
the 124-grain 9 mm. bullet (pistol) to get a 
velocity of 2700 f.-s., or better. Also, will 
this action stand the charges given in the 
Ideal Handbook for the same caliber in the 
Model-95 Winchester? 

I would be obliged to you for your opin- 
ion on this subject and would welcome any 
data you could give me on the proper charge 
for the 124-grain 9 mm. bullet —S. B. W. 


Answer: Your single shot Winchester with 
No. 3 barrel in .35 Winchester caliber would 
be strong enough for any loads in this cali- 
ber if it is the high-wall Winchester action. 
In the 35 Winchester you can use any .35- 
caliber bullet like the 130-grain Super .38, the 
9 mm. Luger or the 158-grain .38 Special 
metal-case bullet. You can also get the 150- 
grain 35 Remington Hi-Speed bullet. Usually 
it is difficult to obtain components for auto- 
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at Message TOM 


TOWNSEND WHELEN 


the the 
SHOOTERS OF AMERICA 


URING the forty years that I have been striving to promote marksman- 

ship I have been aw pened impressed by the facts that the only men 
who achieved any marked success in target or game shooting were those who 
adopted the modern basic technique of shooting, who trained themselves in 
accordance with that technique, and who used arms and accessories which 
lent themselves well to these approved and successful forms of shooting. 
Accordingly I have endeavored to encourage the study and adoption of 
these successful methods, and have advised securing equipment which 
would fit such methods. 

This so-called “technique” of shooting has been a gradual development 
in the National Rifle Association, the Army and the Navy. The initiation 
of the National Matches lent great impetus to it, and about twenty years 
ago we had evolved a method to train men in marksmanship, an easy and 
short method, which was many times more effective than the methods of 
our ancestors of “ practice, practice, and practice some more.” 

But these modern methods required modern guns. The weapons of our 
forefathers would not fit into the modern technique at all. Although the 
method for developing good shots quickly has been available all this time, 
it has been a hard uphill fight to obtain modern arms suitable for our pur- 
pose. It has been my privilege, in cooperation with many others, to so 
persistently pound at the idea of modern guns that we have managed to 
influence the manufacturers to improve their guns and the shooter now has 
available some greatly improved equipment. Nevertheless, we all know 
that there are still too many arms of obsolete patterns being manufactured 
and sold and the boy or man who obtains these fails to get results and 
quickly loses interest in the game. 

During all the time I have been striving to promote marksmanship I 
have steadfastly refrained from making any commercial connections. 
Viewing the slow progress that has been made in the past I have finally 
come to the conclusion that the only way to get to the shooters the kind 
of shooting equipment they want and need is to pitch into the supply 
game myself. hess retired from active duty in the Regular Army after 
more than thirty-three years service, and will devote much of my time 
hereafter to promoting marksmanship and definitely advising the shooters 
concerning the purchase of equipment suitable for their needs. 

Many years ago, while in command of Frankford Arsenal, I had the 
pleasure of association with Mr. James V. Howe, who was then foreman of 
the Experimental Department at that Arsenal. Since then Mr. Howe has 
developed into our most skilled gunmaker and gunsmith. When he threw 
his lot with the National Target and Supply Company of Washington, 
D.C., and that company started on a policy which would assure our shooters 
obtaining the equipment they Rilsall ix a manner which they could afford, 
I decided also to join that organization. 

My many shooting friends who desire my advice on any matter should 
continue, as in the past, to address me, care of Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. I'am keeping up my connection with that 
magazine which, of course, will continue without any trade influence 
whatever. 

But when you are in need of any equipment, or wish to have your equip- 
ment fone modified, or improved, I shall be most happy to ecto of 
attend to your needs at the National Target and Supply ucene, Here 
all gunsmithing will be done under the supervision of Mr. James V. Howe, 
and will have my personal inspection upon completion. 

We shall cater to every man’s purse and, if desired, payment for goods or 
work can be arranged for on the National Time Payment Plan, so there is 
now no reason why every man cannot obtain the equipment he desires to 
completely meet his needs in every way. Mr. Howe and I will place our 
combined experience at your disposal to see that you obtain the equipment 
which will best serve your particular purpose. 


Office of 


National Target & Supply Co. 
1255-25th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 4 
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Your riflescope is no better than its optical system. The new Wollen- 
sak is the product of specialists in optical instrument manufacture. 


Gives a guaranteed 


magnification of 4x with excellent luminosity and 


clear field. Fits all small bore rifles. Easy to mount—supplied with 


drill, taps, and instructions. Can be removed without tools. 
eter adjustments on rear mount for windage and elevation. 
15% in. Cross-hair reticule. Fully guaranteed. 


Microm- 
Length 
Free—Send 


for the complete catalog of Wollensak telescopes, spotting 


scopes, field glasses. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 771 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


MICROMETER 
DIAL SIGHTS 
WITH EXTENSION 


an atReseante neat 


Choice of Minune Experts 


For winning scores. There’s a precision made VAVER for 

every populor rifle made. STANDARD HEIGHT or TEL- 
ESCOPE HEIGHT—with or without extension, for right - 
left mounting. Hardened Frustro Conical S, iral-Cut ds 


engage oil tempered pins that will not baal lash or wear— 
positive adjustment by dials 
minute clicks for e' 


For Christmas— | 
Give a Handsome VAVER 


Soe All si pte rt ui with “‘N 
4» Hain VE malt. ae 


Pp 


duated into quarter- 
vation and windage. 


Bulletin 
R-35, 


Sonting Dises and interchangeable 
scale plate—a means of perma- 
nently calibrating the rifle for 
change of loads. Own the best! 
Buya VAVER... Atall 
dealers and gunsmiths, or 


Write for New Bulletin. 


WITTEK MFG. CO. 
4308 West 24th PI., Chicago, 111. 


With ‘sternal adjust- ; 
ments, glass with mount, from 


$27.00 to $72.00 


Send 3 cents postage 
for complete catalog 


R.NOSK E, San Carlos, Calif. 


HUNTERS 


Only patented gun cleaner. 
Oil and solvent combined. 
Simply apply—no ramrod- 
ding. At your Sports Store. 


FIENDOIL 


loading cartridges, but you should have no 
trouble in obtaining the .38 Special 158-grain 
M.C. bullet for your purpose. The 158-grain 
lead bullets in the revolver caliber are inex- 
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Tool of 100! Uses 


Grinds, routs, drills, carves, 
sharpens, cuts, engraves, 
Over 100 wheel s apesavail- J 
able. Fits the hand perfect- 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
Postpaid, $1.75, $2.75, $3.25 
They move the gun straight back. Write for circular, and 
ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 


Box 8 Sioux Falls, 8. D 





pensive and could be used with reduced loads 
of No. 80 powder. 

For your 124-grain bullet in question, you 
could use 13 grains weight No. 80 powder to 
get 1200 f.-s. and the accuracy should be very 
good. You could increase this charge to 20.0 
grains weight No. 80 which would give the 


| 124-grain bullet approximately 2000 f.-s. 


For a heavy load with the 124-grain 
jacketed bullets you could use 50.0 grains 
weight I.M.R. powder No. 17% giving 2400 
f.-s. 


ON SUBSTITUTING LIGHTER 
EXPANDING BULLETS 


I INTEND reloading the 1933 F. A. ammu- 

nition. My idea is to pull the bullets and 
insert 165-grain Remington mushroom bul- 
lets and get a velocity of about 2600 to 2700 
f.-s. This ammunition is to be used for deer 
hunting. Please tell me how much powder 
I shall leave in the case to get this velocity. 
Please let me know what brand powder this 
is. (The one used in the ’33 ammunition.) 

What primer is used in reloading the °33 
case? Do any of the commercial varieties 
fit?—R. V. 


Answer: Up until October 1933 the Frank- 
ford Arsenal loaded I. M.R. powder No. 17, 
in various lots in the F. A. 1933 M1 Service 
cartridge. The charge varied from 46.6 to 
46.9 grains weight. The balance of the year 
I. M. R. powder No. 1185 was used in differ- 
ent lots, and in charges which varied from 
48.0 to 49.2 grains weight. With I. M. R. 
powder No. 17 the velocity in one list varied 
from 2576 f.-s. to 2613 f.-s. instrumental, or 
78 feet from the muzzle. With I. M. R. 
powder No. 1185 the velocity in the same list 
varied from 2593 f.-s. to 2623 f.-s. instru- 
mental. All these cartridges are loaded with 


M1 Service bullets as sold by the D. C. M., | 


and with Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primers 
as sold by the D.C. M. The R.A. No. 9% 








or W.R.A. No. 120 primers may be substi- 
tuted. 

Since it would be impractical to determine 
the exact lot of powder used in your ammu- 
nition, you could get an idea as to the kind 
of the powder only, and only by weighing a 
number of charges very carefully and get- 
ting the average. You may even find that 
two kinds of powder were used in your lot 
of ammunition. Since the average velocity 
was around 2600 f.-s. in either case, you 
could merely substitute the lighter 165-grain 
bullet, and get the velocity you expect, pro- 
viding your case necks are not loosened or 
opened by the substitution. You can correct 
this by neck-sizing them with a proper die 
and with an expanding plug .002-inch smaller 
than the bullet you are using. Do not exceed 
the seating depth, or you will increase the 
pressure. 


ROUND OR SHORT BULLETS? 


I WOULD appreciate a little advice on re- 
loading for the .45-70 Springfield. I have 
a set of Ideal reloading tools, including a 500- 
grain bullet mold. 

I am interested in light loads for wood- 
chucks and close-up target shooting. How 
do round balls compare with such bullets as 
the B. & M. No. 458237 240-grain for accu- 
racy up to 100 yards? I can get round bul- 
lets made by Winchester. They call them 
45.5 Armory Practice Round Balls. The 
only powder I can get near home is King’s 
Quick Shot FFg. How much of this powder 
should I use for each of these bullets? 
Shall the round ball be pushed down into 
the powder, or crimped in the end of the 
case P—E. A. K. 


Answer: Round balls are most accurate 
with light charges for short-range shooting. 
They are most accurate when used oversize. 
The minimum diameter of a round ball for 
the .45-70 should be .458 inch, and they will 
be more accurate when used somewhat larger, 
or at least .460 inch. The .45-5 Armory prac- 
tice balls are about 452 inch* as they are 
also designed for pistol use. In the .45-70 
you would have to use these balls with a 
patch in order to fit the bore, and that would 
be an unsatisfactory arrangement at best. I 
would, therefore, suggest that you get a 
larger ball from Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, 
Pa., or a mold from the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 

I think you will find the Belding & Mull 
240-grain bullet No. 458237 to be most excel- 
lent for your purpose, and that it will give 
you better accuracy at longer ranges, or up 
to 100 yards, than any round ball. The 
round ball can be used for shorter ranges 
when you obtain the proper size and the 
best way of loading it would be to use 25 to 
40 grains weight of your Kings Semi-Smoke- 
less powder and then fill the case on top of 
the powder with corn grits to the base of the 
ball and seat the latter so that you can just 
crimp the case mouth slightly above its mid- 
section to hold the ball in place at the mouth 
of the case. I loaded Ideal round ball in this 
manner for my .32-40 Winchester Model- 
1894 rifle, and found that I could feed them 
through the magazine and they did spleridid 
execution on squirrels where the ranges ran 
between 20 yards and 35 yards. I used this 
combination almost exclusively one Fall and 
killed 50 squirrels with 53 shots. 


* Usually quoted .457”. 


CHEAP VARMINT LOAD 


Ww you please send me information as 
to the proper charge of Pyro D.G. to 
use in the 1917 Enfield (.30-’06) when using 
the Winchester 30-30 110-grain bullet? 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Pamphlet FRE, 


IN LETT ED GU N S$ TO CKS Tis striking value illustrates our 
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QuiRE Free restocking pamphlet contains 
one DAY TO FINISH . == =| prices of Walnut gun stocks for all 
———— ae Rifles and Shotguns, complete re- 


Stoeger Peerless, Walnut Stock for Enfield, 
Springfield, Krag Quolity & fit guaranteed. 


new low restocking prices. 


modeling & Peerless Stocks for 
Enfield, Krag, Newton Springfield 
.30-06, Mauser Model 98 Military 


Rifle, Winchester 52 & 54, Remington 30, 34 & Russian Cal. 7.62. 
Also lists & prices Gun Stocks & Forends for popular makes of 
Guns. Walnut Stock and Forend Blanks; Accessories. 


IF IT’S A WALNUT STOCK—STOEGER HAS IT! 


Send 50c in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps for 304 page 


STOEGER CATALOG & HANDBOOK. Contains 12,000 items, 4,000 
illustrations with complete description, latest reduced prices of all 
leading American & Imported Arms & Ammunition. Complete gun parts 


Section for Gunsmiths. Gun Sights, Gunsmithing, Complete Ballistics, etc. 


507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd 


BULL’S EYE pisrot 


For practice shooting. Guaranteed to hit 
housefly at ten feet. Shoots No. 6 shot. 
Does not break windows. Magazine holds 
60. Marksmen of the highest order use them 
for practice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition. 
Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 
BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
Bex 697 Rawlins, Wyo. 








I would like to get about 2900 f.-s. velocity 
or much more if I may do so without sac- 
rificing too much accuracy. The load is to be 
used in the prairie or desert country of the 
Southwest on coyotes and jacks.—L. I. S. 


Answer: The proper charge is 50.0 grains 
weight Pyro D.G. behind the 110-grain 
30-30 bullet in the .30-’06 caliber. This gives 
about 3000 f.-s. at safe pressures. Try 48.5 
grains weight for possibly better accuracy at 
sufficient velocity. Also try 40.0 to 47.0 
grains weight behind the 93-grain Luger pistol 
bullet, should the 110 grain prove insuf- 
ficiently accurate. 


A SIMPLE M-1917 LOAD 


WHILE on my vacation in Vermont I 

tried the old reliable 110-grain .30-30 
hollow-point tip loaded with a full powder 
charge and on targeting the ammunition I 
found it to be inaccurate. I then tried the 
7.65-mm. (.30-caliber Luger) 93-grain soft- 
point tip which, according to the B. & M. 
handbook, is 310” diameter, with 26 grains 
of No. 80 du Pont powder, using the Rem- 
ington Kleanbore primer, and I got much 
better accuracy and, at the same time, it does 
not make as much noise as the .30-30 110- 
grain load. I shot three chucks with this 
load and found it more than satisfactory, 
with plenty of killing power. 

Two body shots at chucks approximately 
80 yards resulted in their intestines being 
spread all over the neighborhood. One chuck 
was a head shot, at 50 yards, resulting in the 
side of the head being blown out. On target- 
ing this load at 100 yards I got some 134- 
inch groups. Considering that the powder 
charge was dip measured, I think this load 
holds. possibilities of greater accuracy using 
a powder measure of the B. & M. type. The 
rifle used was an Enfield, restocked, and 
equipped with a 48R receiver sight and a 
17 Lyman front sight —J. ScHwEGLER. 
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Name 


ZoNRA. 
MEMBERS 


STOEGER features 


LOWEST 


RESTOCKING PRICES 


ever offered 


Send today for FREE 16 page 

Pamphlet, Only One of its 

Kind in America — Answers 
Every Restocking Question 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 
America’s Great Gun House, 
507 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me a FREE copy of your 16 page 


GUN STOCK & RESTOCKING PAMPHLET. 


Address__—————————————————— 


AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE City 


Street New York, N. Y. 


— 





42 POWER TELESCOPE $479.75 


FINEST ACHROMATIC OPTICS 


% , . 
GREAT FOR TARGET SPOTTING 


Here is a GOOD high-powered, all-purpose tele- 
scope. Precisely made mechanically and optically, its 
excellent achromatic optical system brings all objects 
42 times as close with needle-sharp clearness. Wide 
field of view. Three highly polished, smooth-acting, 
brass draw tubes, chromium plated. Indestructible 
ribbed body. Only 8 inches long when collapsed. 
Leather carrying case. We fully guarantee this tele- 
scope to be of the finest quality throughout. Only 
$12.75, postpaid. 

American Made 


Brownscope Co., Dept. A, 234 Fifth Ave., New York 





For £52 Win. in three lengths 1”, 2%”, 3%”. All 
ball bearing clicks. Accepted by many of the leading 
shots of America as A BETTER SIGHT—It's the 
original Tang sight—It has 10 absolute advantages 
over any sight on the market. $8.75 F.0.B. Chicago. 
$1.00 extra for Telescopic Multiple Dise. Money 
back within 10 days if not satisfactory. Remember, 
this Tang fits 16 different target rifles. Just add a 
Base, also Sleeve and Optical Sights for all makes 
and 48-j Extension. Write for circular. Immediate 
delivery. 


Goss Engineering Co., 4709 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SCOPE LENS PROTECTOR 


OHN H. WOOD, Mt. Lebanon, Pennsyl- 

vania, suggests as a scope lens protector 
a “quick bottle stopper seal” of rubber and 
cork, which costs about 2% cents. He cuts 
off the cork bottom and uses the cup top 
for a cover which will stay put on the end 
of a scope. 


IMPROVING A PEEP REAR SIGHT 


E A. KILMER, Hiram, Ohio, is 40 years 
* old and his eyes do not accommodate 
so well in focus for different distances. 
Hence he had to do something about the 
Buffington rear peep sight on the barrel of 
his .45-70 Springfield. First he enlarged the 
aperture with a 3/32 drill and then moved 
the sight nearer his eye by using the rear 
screw hole for its front screw position. This 
change made everything fine. His experi- 
ments showed a %-inch aperture to be too 
large. 


PERFECT 
LUBRICANT 


Makes the bore and action of 
any firearm smooth as velvet—pre- 
vents leading—makes trigger pull 
stay sweet and uniform. 

Coline maker of reloading tools 
recommends GUNSLICK for use on 
resizing dies. 

Ask your dealer or send 25c to- 


day for tube of GUNSLICK. 


OQUTERS LABORATORIES 
ONALASKA, WIS., DEPT., 0 





NEW KING FRONT SIGHTS 


hAAAS 


Price $1.00 
NEW STEPPED-UP CONSTRUCTION giving 
STRENGTH OF A LOW SIGHT in HIGH 
MODELS. Choice of King LUMINOUS RED, 
“KINGOID ™” WHITE (not affected by oil or 
water), or Gold Tips. For all Rifles having stand- 
ard slots. Made in 1-16” beadsonly. Send stamp 
for circular of full line King sights. 

D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 
555 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 


LEICA AND VICTOR CAMBRAS 


1935 CAMP PERRY 





SOUVENIR PICTURE BOOKLETS 
— $1.25 postpaid — 
% x 5%—49 actual photos 


34 pages—3 
of 1935 National Matches including map 
MERCIER CAMERA & SPORTS SHOP 





1013 Ruby St. Joliet, i. 
TELESCOPES—RIFLEMEN’S SUPPLIES 
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Still Time to Purchase 
These Quality Greeting Cards 


It is not too late to order these exclusive quality greeting cards at our closeout 
bargain prices. 

Remember, these are not just ordinary cards. They are engraved on antique quality 
paper from famous old etchings that suggest the old-time Christmas cheer. 

Both scenes are available in single card and folder type. (Specify which you prefer.) 
Each contains a greeting appropriately engraved. Prices include quality antique 
envelopes to match. The price? Only $1.50 for a box of twenty-five cards or folders 
with envelopes. Two boxes (fifty cards) for $2.50, or four boxes (one hundred cards) 
for $4.50. We pay the postage, too. 


¥ 
if 
¥ 
vf 
vf 
vf 
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¥ 
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¥ 
Y 
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Remember Your Guns This Christmas 


Give some thought to your guns when shopping this Christ- 
mas. These quality Hartmann cases will keep them safe, 
compact and free from dirt and scratches. 


Pictured below is the popular Hartmann Rifle Case—an 
ideal Christmas gift for the shooter and his guns. It com- 
bines all the conveniences of a made-to-order carrying case, 
plus the beauty and roominess of distinctive luggage. Plenty 
of room for shooting gadgets, too. 


Designed especially for the Model 52 Winchester Target or 
Sporter, with or without telescopic sights, but you can, if 
necessary, rearrange the retaining blocks so as to accom- 
modate any rifle or scope. Materials and workmanship 
unconditionally guaranteed. Price $12.00 f.o.b. Washington. 


We also sell the famous Hartmann Two-Gun Pistol Case. 
It is made of the same quality materials as used in the rifle 
case and contains basewood blocks, covered with velour and 
made to order for any two standard hand-guns of American 
manufacture. There is also an extra compartment large 
enough to take a B. & L. Draw Tube Spotting Scope. Felt 
lined, jet black covering, nickel-plated hardware. Same 
guarantee of satisfaction. Price $7.50 f.o.b. Racine, Wisconsin. 


Be sure to specify Model and Make of your two 
hand-guns. 


National Rifle Association 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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This Christmas Give 
These Popular Books 


This year select one of these popular 
textbooks on shooting for “his” Christmas 
remembrance. You can’t go wrong in buy- 
ing them. Each is a textbook containing 
valuable authentic information, much of 
which is available from no other source. 

The authors? Their names are pass- 
words in the shooting fraternity. 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE, 
DILLIN 


A timely Christmas suggestion for collectors and 
gunsmiths. Every lover of guns, in fact, has a warm 
spot in his heart for the Kentucky Rifie—the long, 
graceful hunting rifle which stimulated adventure and 
turned a forbidden wilderness into a happy hunting 
ground. The only authentic history of early Ameri- 
ean rifles. And only a few copies left. A 250-page 
deluxe edition, containing 126 full-page illustrations. 


TEXTBOOK OF FIREARMS IDENTIFICA- 
TION, which includes in the same volume 
the TEXTBOOK OF PISTOLS AND RE- 
VOLVERS, HATCHER 

The only available textbook with com- 
plete data on identification of firearms. 
Particularly valuable to the legal pro- 
fession and students of ballistics. 


TEXTBOOK OF PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, 
HATCHER 


Major Hatcher’s new book on hand guns 
and how to handle them. It explains and 
pictures the pointers that add points to 
your scores. 

MODERN GUNSMITHING, BAKER 
A practical treatise on gunsmithing in 
the writing of which the amateur was 
kept particularly in mind. 

-22 a RIFLE SHOOTING, LANDIS... 

book on the .22 caliber rifle for both 

the target shot and the hunter. The 
author has had a wide experience, and 
writes in a clear, concise manner. 


weer. OF THE SPRINGFIELD, CROSS- 


The only book of its kind, by an out- 
standing authority. Should be in every 
rifleman’s bookcase. 
MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE SHOOT- 
ING, CROSSMAN 
Another equally good book by the same 
author, the title of which explains itself 
oer yy PISTOL SHOOTING, FRASER 
A book that teaehes you how to shoot. It 
should be read by every pistol shooter. 
MODERN SHOTGUNS & LOADS, ASKINS.. 
In this book the country’s foremost au- 
thority on the shotgun gives the reader 
the benefit of his great knowledge and 
experience. 


wi seamess HUNTING & WILDCRAFT, 
In this book a noted rifle expert, big- 
game hunter. and wilderness traveler out- 
lines the principal things that make for 
success on a big-game hunt in the wilds. 
Make some gun lever happy this Christmas by 


greeting him with one of these splendid textbooks. 
We pay the postage. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
Book Department : 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of ad- 
vertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions exclusively, at 
7¢ per word INCLUDING NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, minimum charge $1.00. All dealers’ ad- 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very Good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable bore wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moder- 
ate use with some finish worn off,.and only 
moderate bore wear with no pits and nothing 
worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear 
inside, and nothing worse than a few very minor 
pits in the bore, implying the gun is practical 
and sufficiently accurate for hunting purposes. 
Poor means marred appearance and pitted or 
badly worn bore. 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for 
the purchase of more suitable similar items. We 
urgently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition (see com- 
plete instructions above), for transactions of this 
sort must be based entirely on good faith and 
mutual satisfaction. Deliberate misrepresentation 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from 
N. R. A. membership. 


e—_-------# 
FOR SALE 


L. C. SMITH 12 guage double, trap grade, perfect, 
$70.00. Savage 99-G, Lyman 2914, 250-3000, per- 
fect, $34.00. Remington 25-20 pump, full Tubular 
Sight, good, $15.00. Lefever 20 gauge double, never 
fired, $24.00. WANT—Cheap 22 auto, any condi- 
tion. Dr. Raymond V. Alquist, Clay Center, 

12-3 


SMITH 12 gauge, Field grade, 30”, excellent, 
$25.00. 45-70 Springfield, very good, $6.00. H. & R., 
12 gauge, single, poor, $2.00. WANT—Winchester 
.07 & 52. 8 M/M Nambu. Luger & Drum “sf 
azine. N. S. 7% Target 45 or 44. 38 M. & P. 
Target. Binoculars. W. L. Hermann, 711 E. Vir- 
ginia Street, Evansville, Indiana. 12-35 


U. S. R. A. Harrington & Richardson single shot, 
10 inch barrel pistol, perfect, fired less than 100 
times, $20.00. 45 Colt Automatic, Commercial, pat- 
ridge sights, excellent, $20.00. L. G. Ferril, 2444 
Brighton, Kansas City, Missouri. 12-35 


COLTS .38 Special Police Positive, perfect, never 
shot, $12.50. Ed Tesdahl, E-1714 Gordon, Spokane, 
Washington. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 54, latest, shot 20 rounds, Red- 
field sight, excellent, $40.00. 4%” Woodsman, ex- 
cellent, $25.00. B&M Model 28 Straightline tool for 
30-06, 30-40, 270, 38 Spl., $14.00. Lyman #5 Pow- 
der Measure, $5.00. Fairbanks Essay Scale, $12.00. 

2 Ibs. Hi-Vel, 2 Ibs. 15%, $1.25 Ib. 

. G., lot $2.50. 980 Winchester N. M. 

.00. 100 Cal. 270 primed shells 

, $2.00. 8095 ger., W. T. & C. W. 

bullets, $1.90. 20 handloaded cartridges 95 gr. bul- 
lets for 270 rifle, $1.00. Goerschner, 943 Floyd Ter., 
Union, N. J. 12-35 


DECEMBER, 1935 


vertisements are grouped under The Trading 
Post, the rate for which is 9¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 
$1.50. Groups of letters and figures are com- 
puted as one word. No box number or blind 
ads accepted. All advertisements must be ac- 
companied by cash or they will be disregarded. 
Final closing date is the 10th of the preceding 
month. Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to illegible 
writing. 


LYMAN 5-A Scope, Click mounts, fine cross hair, 
52 Winchester blocks, factory condition, $40.00. 
G. H. Stewart, Morris, Minn. 12-35 


HEAVY BARREL 52, never used, $45.00. WANT 
—45 Auto. Lawrence H. Lapinske, c/o Cereal Mills 
Co., Wausau, Wis. 12-35 


25-20 SAVAGE Sporter DeLuxe, very good, with 
Weaver improved 3-30 scope, fine cross hairs, 150 
cartridges, 200 cases, 100 bullets, Lyman resizer, 
bullet seater for Ideal tool. All for $45.00. Will 
take very good Woodsman part payment. 25 Colts 
auto, perfect, $8.50. J. G. Crable, Osage City, Kan- 

‘ 12-35 

A-1 GOVERNMENT SLINGS, 35¢, new, 75¢, 
oiled, 98¢, Whelen 7%”, $1.50, Swivels, 60¢, 
Krag Bayonets, 98¢. All postpaid. Springfield 
and Krag barrels, $1.95. J. Warshal & Sons, 
1000-BB First, Seattle, Wash. 


COLT 1917, good, holster, belt, f 
1917, new, $16.00. Marlin 39, excellent, oiled stock, 
Marbles rod, $16.50. Winchester 30-30, excellent, 
full magazine, octagon barrel, Lyman equipped, 
oiled stock, $32.50. L. A. Schmuck, 390 N. Mar- 
engo Ave., Pasadena, California. 12-35 


AMMUNITION SALE! Price per 100: .33 
Winchester, $2.50; .30 Mauser, $1.50; .30 Luger, 
$1.95; 41 Long Colt, $1.85; .45-70 Govt., $2.85; 
-44/40 Shot, 75¢. WANTED—30/40 Krag am- 
munition. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, 
Seattle, Wash. 12-35 


MODEL 30 Remington Express 30-06, excellent, 
equipped with B. & M. Marksman, very good. Bar- 
gain for first Money Order for $55.00. R. W. Le- 
Fevre, City Hall, Atlanta, Georgia. 12-35 


PERFECT New Service 45, 514”, Heiser, $19.00. 
V. G. H. & R. S. A., $10.00. Excellent, Heiser, 
(K-22), $2.00. C. Glidden, 409 School, Watertown, 
Mass. 12-35 


WINCHESTER .38-55 S. S., pitted, outside pol- 
ished, $10.00. Winchester Schuetzen action, scroll 


lever, peffect, $22.50. WANT—Enfield. H. W. 
Follett, Ithaca, N. Y. 12-35 


30-A REMINGTON 25 Rem., excellent, 
J Stevens Walnut Hill, Lyman 48, excel- 
lent, $34.95. 30-A Remington Caliber .30 very 
good, $29.50. Trophy catalog 10¢, 50% dis- 
count. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, 
Seattle, Wash. 12-35 


SAVAGE 23D Hornet, No. 4 Malcolm scope, 
good, very accurate, $30.00. L. Griep, Myers, N 


ZEISS Delactis 8X40 binoculars, case, perfect, 
$55.00. Colt 1911 45 Automatic, chrome finish, 
, barrel good, case, $12.50. WANT—High 

Mel Leitch, 6 Alan St., 

West Orange, N. J. 12-35 


NEW GUNS! Winchester M42, .410 gauge, 
$28.65. Winchester M/21 12 gauge doubles, 
32” full, $39.45, 30” modified, full, ejectors, 
$46.45. Remington 17-A 20 gauge pumps, $29.50. 
H&R Sportsman, Hi-Standard Automatic Pis- 
tols Special Prices! GUN, AMMUNITION 
LIST FREE! J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB 
First, Seattle, Wash. 12-35 


WINCHESTER Model 12 Trap, extension fore 
end Special stock, excellent inside, good outside, 
$60.00. Write for particulars. W. D. Ireland, Well- 
ington, Kansas. 12-35 


INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT SUG- 
GESTION. Pope tempered .22 cal. cleaning rod 
and case. Target rifle length 40”, pistol 15”. 
Postal M. O. $1.75 either one. Postpaid any- 
where with your compliments. Blair, College 
Point, N. Y. 12-35 


EXCELLENT—30-S Remington .25 Roberts, G. 
& H. base, 48-R, fired 20 times only, $40. New 
gun. W. E. Mepham, 2900 Ellicott Drive, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 12-35 


38 SPECIAL Colt Police Positive, Heiser shoulder 
holster, $18.50, very good. 38 Special hand loading 
tools, fair, $5.00. WANT—Springfield. D. W. 
Miller, 3904 Sunnyside Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 12-35 


LATEST W-52., perfect, selected for accuracy, new 
target stock, 17-A, sling, $38.00. Ranker, 21 Laurel 
Avenue, Summit, New Jersey. 12-35 


SPRINGFIELD D. C. M. sporter, remodeled, ex- 
cellent, fired fifty times, $35.00. Model 12 Win- 
chester 12-30 full, used two seasons, excellent con- 
dition, $30.00. Model 21 Winchester 12-30, modified 
and full, perfect inside and out, $30.00. A. H. 
Anderson, Barnum, Minnesota. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 52, late model, 48-J, 17-A, sling, 
like new, $40.00. Busch spotting scope, 44X, with - 
carrying case, very good, $35.00. Oberndorf Mauser 
pistol 32, good, $15.00. C. P. Vann, 1216 E. Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 12-35 


ONE CASE, 1200 rounds, 30-’06 1918 ammunition, 
$15.00 for the lot. Harry E. Stone, Phoenixville, 
Penna. 12-35 


LATEST SAVAGE 19, .22 hornet. Factory sights 
and ’scope blocks. Perfect. Fired 20 rounds, first 
$32.50. J. Wesley Wood, Spring Valley, New York. 

12-35 


UNERTL 1%”, 10-power, Fecker % 
mounts, never used, first money order for $60.00 
gets it. Bockmann, Ridgefield, N. J. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 52 H.B., hand made stock, de- 
tachable swivels, Lyman 48J, Redfield front and 
inserts, gun as new, fired about 80 times, will send 
factory test target, averages 1.03” groups, $51.00 
cash. George Phillips, 1847 Minnesota Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 12-35 


COLTS Official Police 38 special, $18.00; S. & W. 
K-22, $25.00, both new condition; Camp Perry, ex- 
cellent, $18.00; Colts 45 Auto Commercial, very 
good, $15.00; Colts 38 Automatic, very good, $12.00; 
45 New Service, 514”, excellent, $19.00. J. 

1814 G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FECKER telescope, 4”, 6X, mounts, good, 
Winchester 5-A, mounts, good, $15.00. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


WINCHESTER 52 speedlock, 48-J, 17-A, excel- 
lent, $45.00. Lyman 10X Targetspot, perfect, $45.00. 
No trades. W. J. Beckrink, 201 Buffalo Street, 
Jamestown, New York. 12-35 


ONE 38 S. & W. Special Revolver, blued, like 
new, beautifully engraved all over, 6%” barrel 
checked trigger, wood handles, patridge front sight, 
$48.00. One 44 S. & W. Russian model, 8” barrel, 
target sights, beautifully engraved, checked trigger 
like new. One model 1891 22 Cal. pistol, 6% 
barrel, with additional 10” barrel by S. & W., 38 
S. & W. special. Special wood handles, checked 
trigger, single action, barrels interchangeable. One 
45 cal. S. & W. Army model, like new, 6%” barrel, 
checked trigger, perfect. One 45 cal. Army model, 
6%” barrel, target sights. One 45 cal. Army model, 
5%” barrel, bluing slightly worn. One S. & W. 455 
revolver, new and perfect. One U. S. Springfield 
rifle, sporter model, barrel new, receiver No. 1309461, 
date 3-29. One 22 cal. Hornet, Ballard action, 
double set trigger, barrel by Titherington, Swiss butt 
plate. S. W. Armstrong, Box 93, Menlo Park, 
California. 12-35 


TOO MANY ORDERS— 


“T’m almost afraid to run another 
ad, as I have to sit up nights to fill 
all the orders and answer the re- 
plies.”—G. F. H., Mich. 


After all, that’s a rather pleasant 
—and profitable—way to spend a 
few of those long winter evenings 
in January. So, we suggest you run 
an ad of your own in the January 
issue. Final closing date is Decem- 
ber 10th. See complete instructions 
above. 





A New Christmas Book for the Marksman 


“A RIFLEMAN WENT TO WAR” 
By Captain Herbert W. McBride 


We are all familiar with the never ending argu- 
ment between the man who considers himself a 
“practical rifleman’’ and the man who plays the 
target shooting game. The “‘practical rifleman’’ 
scoffs at target shooting as something without real 
value to either the soldier or the sportsman. The 
target shooter accuses the “practical shooter” of 
being a mediocre shot who remembers his few 
lucky hits and forgets his uncounted misses. One 
objection frequently raised against the National 
Matches by various officers in the Regular Serv- 
ices has been that target shooting is of little aid 
to the soldier in battle. 

If there was ever a man qualified by personal 
experience to settle this argument it was the late 
Captain Herbert W. McBride of Indiana—variously 
an officer in the National Guard of several states, 
cowpuncher, prospector, enlisted man and officer 
in the Canadian Expeditionary force, small arms 
instructor in the war-time Army of the United 
States, deputy sheriff, soldier of fortune, and one 
of the greatest long range target shots of all time. 

Prior to his sudden death Captain McBride had 
gathered together his field diaries, letters and 
notes and reduced them to narrative form. It is 
our great privilege to be able to make the 
finished product available to the civilian rifle- 
men and soldiers of America in “A Rifleman 
Went to War.”’ 

In this book a real authority discusses the use 
of the military rifle in war. It is not a scientific 
treatise nor a textbook, but a human and practical 
consideration of the rifleman at war. It covers 
Captain McBride’s experiences and observations 
during the early years of the world conflict of 
1914-1918, together with a number of supple- 
mentary chapters of particular interest and im- 
portance to the rifleman. 


With the Canadians the author served as a 
machine-gunner, his work as a rifieman being 
confined largely to sniping, though he used the 
rifle in repelling enemy attacks on more than one 
occasion and tells all about it. He carried a 
pistol, used it, and tells you what he thinks of 
it. He made something of a reputation on patrols 
and raids—having been decorated for work of 
this sort. There are chapters on each of these 
several subjects, dealing not only with his experi- 
ences but with his observations and conclusions. 
It seems clear, therefore, that when he talks of 
the rifle in war, it is from a broadly comparative 
viewpoint. We feel that you will appreciate the 
viewpoint, and we know that any rifleman will 
find the book particularly instructive and interest- 
ing. Moreover, the observations of a soldier and 
officer trained in both the American and British 
armies may give you something of a jolt. 

Every present day American rifleman should read 
this intensely interesting human narrative of 
Captain McBride’s. It is a great book, a war 
book entirely different from anything heretofore 
published. A rifleman’s story of what he and 
other expert riflemen did with their chosen 
weapon. After you have read its pages you will 
agree with those of us who were fortunate enough 
to have known ‘‘Mac” intimately, that here was 
a Yankee Rifleman who could and did “‘carry on”’ 
the best traditions of his ancestors. May we 
produce, and provide for the training of, others 
who will perform as well as “‘Mac”’ did, when 
our hour of trial again comes. 


Bound in silk cloth. 


400 text pages and frontispiece. 
$3.50 delivered. 


When purchased with another of our books, $3.00. 


Price $3.50 delivered. When purchased with another of our books $3.00. 


Textbook of Firearms Identification 

By Lt. Col. J. S. Hatcher 
Price $7.50—Combination price...... $7.25 
Together with new McBride book. . $10.00 


Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 

By Lt. Col. J. S. Hatcher 
Price $4.25—Combination price ...... $4.00 
Together with new McBride book..... $6.75 


-22 Caliber Rifle Shooting 

By C. S. Landis 
Price $3.75—-Combination price ...... $3.25 
Together with new McBride book..... $6.00 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 

By Capt. Charles Askins 
Price $4.00—Combination price $3.50 
Together with new McBride book 7. aS 


Modern Gunsmithing 

By Clyde Baker 
Price $4.50—Combination price ane: $4.00 
Together with new McBride book $6.75 


Book of the Springfield 

By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
Price $4.00—Combination price....... $3.50 
Together with new McBride book. . $6.25 


Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting 

By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
Price $4.50—Combination price $4.00 
Together with new McBride book.... $6.75 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 

By Col. Townsend Whelen 
Price $3.75—Combination price...... $3.25 
Together with new McBride book.... $6.00 


Get order in early so delivery may be made in time for Christmas. Above prices include 
delivery by mail or express. Above combination prices can only be obtained on orders placed 
direct with this firm. New catalog ready. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 18, Marines, Onslow County, North Carolina 


M ERIT No. 1 tal DISC 


A new stand- 
ard in Peep 
= Sight Dises! 
“= The SELF 


No 

} multiple hole 

discs stn — 

trary stops! Changes in light conditions instantly met by 

opening or closing the IRIS SHUTTER for any aper- 

ture diameter from .022 to %”! Zero remains con- 

stant at any size opening! The “Deep Well’ eye 

piece and extremely thin sighting edge always give 

clearest definitions obtainable. Precision construction. 

Has the accuracy and ruggedness required for the 

finest target or game shooting. Fits all sights taking 

a disc 11/16” or larger in diameter, using the standard 
7/82-40 thread. Price, $2.25. 


MERIT NO. 1-B. With adaptor plate for mounting 

on Winchester 82-A Leaf Sight used on the Win- 

chester 52 Target Rifle. (Raised front sight re- 
quired.) Price, $2.85. 


MERIT NO. 2 Light Shield. For shooters 
demanding a larger disc. Made of high 
grade flexible rubber 1%” in diameter, 
concentrically ringed on concaved face for 
cutting to suitable size. Fits tightly and 
is for use on all MERIT NO. 1 type sight- 
ing discs. Price, $.50. 


See your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
we will give your C.O.D. orders prompt 
attention. Send for circular. 


Merit Gunsight Co., 2276 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


WOOLSKIN REVOLVER CASE 


With this sheep- 

skin case you can 

put your favorite 

handgun away, 

even without 

wiping, after a 

wet day’s shoot- 

ing. Keeps it 

free from rust or 

injury to finish. 

Made of fine 

sheepskin with 

wool side in and 

reinforced with 

tan split leather. 

Flap closes with 

snap fastener. 

State make and 

length of barrel, 

or send outline tracing. 
OUTDOORS is a monthly magazine 

you will enjoy. Filled with illus- 

trated stories and information on 

hunting, camping and outdoor ac- 

tivities. Also up-to-the-minute in- 

formation on guns, reloading, dogs. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you this Woolskin Case 
and OUTDOORS MAGAZINE for a 
whole year. 
Both for only $2.00 
Send Remittance and Order to 
OUTDOORS, Dept. R 
333 N. Michigan Chicago, Illinois 


4X FECKER, click, $25.00. 48-J, $8.00. W.-5) 
Standard rear, $2.00. All excellent. H. K. Hilner 
Meyersdale, Penna. 12-35 


SEN 

38 SUPER Auto., barrel excellent, finish slightly 
holster worn, Heiser belt and Clark shoulder holsters, 
extra clip, outfit $27.50. J. R. Anderson, Route #4 
Canton, II. 12-35 


PEE) A 

WOLLENSAK 20X, new, $9.00. Ideal tool, 32-20, 
D. A. perfect, $3.50. Moulds: 308241, 3038284 
$2.50 each. 311170, $3.00. Blocks: 311419, 313226, 
311413, 31358, $2.00 each. 3111145, 3111000-1265, 
311655, $2.50 each. 3111145, 311170 per M, $3.59, 
Ideal lubricator (.429), $7.50. Helmer Romness, 
R. F. D. #4, Zumbrota, Minn. 12-35 


NEW SHOTGUNS! Iver Johnson 410 gauge 
Skeeter, $29.85. Lefever 12 gauge Doubles, 
$19.50. Remington 20 gauge Auto, $37.50, 
Browning “Lightning” Over-Under, $69.75, 
- Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, Seattle, 

ash. 12-35 


B. & L. PRISMATIC and stand, new, $47.50, 
Winchester 54, 250-3000, Zeiss Scope, Niedner 
Mount, as new. Buck 1280 Sunset, Los Angeles, 
California. 12-35 


5-A, EXTRA fine cross hairs, perfect inside and 
out, $30.00. 20X spotting scope, good spotter, 
$4.00. M. Wiesner, 1446 E. 21 Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa 12-35 
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NEW RIFLES! Winchester 54, .220 Swift, 
-257 Roberts, 30-06, $49.25. Remington 30-S, 
.257 Roberts, 30-06, Special Price! Winchester 
54 New Target Models, $88.30. Winchester 
M/86 Cal. 33, $34.95. Winchester M/92 Car- 
bines, $22.50. Stevens Walnut Hill 417-1, $39.85. 
Savage rifles model 19, $29.50, 23AA, $17.75, 
23B 25-20 New Model, $27.95. J. Warshal & 
Sons, 1000-BB First, Seattle, Wash. 12-35 


DELUXE ITHACA #4, 12-34, full, special Krupp 
steel barrel, ventilated rib, ivory sights, speed lock, 
ejector, superior circassian stock, cheek piece, beaver 
tail, supremely checkered, extraordinary engraved 
frame, leaf and flower designed, top lever, trigger 
plate, guard, excellent, $150.00. WANT—22-target 
rifle, 114 Fecker, or what? Ray Reed, 101 Warder 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 12-35 


BEST CASH offer gets new and perfect National 
Match Colt 45 automatic. Extra magazine, leather 
holster, web belt, magazine holder, 300 cartridges. 
L. R. Wyckoff, Manasquan, N. J. 12-35 


LATEST SCOPES! Wollensak 4X Rifle 
Scopes, $8.95. Lyman 2%4X Micrometer Mount, 
$10.95. ‘“‘Wee Weaver” Special 3X, $10.95. 
Mossberg 4X, $6.95. ‘“‘Wee Weaver” 3X, $6.95. 
‘ — & Sons, 1000-BB First, Seattle, 

ash. 12-35 


ZEISS Contax camera, Zeiss Telar binoculars 18X, 
at discount. Apt. 304, 509 West 121st, New York 
City. 12-35 


LYMAN 48J, new, $10.50. Goss extension in ex- 
cellent condition, $5.00. Winchester 32-20 Model 
92, perfect, $16.00. Springfield Star gauged 30-06 
barrel, new, $8.00. L. F. Struck, a, 


RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS; telescope 
mounts; binoculars; duplicatin machines. 
(List 3¢) Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, 
_. 12-35 


BUSCH TRELUX 10x46, optically perfect, $65.00. 
438 Lyman, good, $12.00. Winchester SS action, 
. fair, $5.00. L. W. Sibley, ca 


WOODSMAN, 6% in., high speed, bore and action 
excellent, finish slightly holster worn, including ex- 
om holster, $22.00. L. M. Kendall, 

inn. 


10% DISCOUNT Scopes, Sights, Reloading 
tools. 50% discount Trophies, Medals. Luck 
Targets, 50¢ per 100. Wool Sleeping Bags, 
$8.95 postpaid. Benjamin Air Pistols, $6.75 

stpaid. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, 

eattle, Wash. 12-35 


B. S. A. .22 LONG RIFLE, inside very good, 
outside fair, $18.00. T. E. Dougherty, 806 East 6th 
St., New York City. 12-35 


OFFICIAL POLICE 38 Special, Bond tool, $16.00. 
Percussion Rifle, $10.00. Krag_ barrel, bs 
WANT—Heavy 30 cal. Match Rifle, 

price. H. H. Gray, McMechen, W. Va. 


FIRST MONEY ORDER for $30.00 takes 
brand new S&W McGivern Model 38 Special, 


bell Pharmacy, Peterborough, N 


SERIES D GRAFLEX camera with rotating 
back, F.4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens and leather case. 
Takes pictures 3%” x4%”. This camera has. 
been used only by the N. R. A. staff and is in ex- 
cellent condition. The first $60.00 takes it. Na- 
tional Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-35 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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ZEISS exposure meter, $1.00; Watch camera, 
(00; Linhof Camera, pocket model, all purpose, 
focussing back, Schneider color corrected lens, write 
for details. Ernest Dawe, Hunnewell Street, Welles- 


ley, Mass. 12-35 


ph 

BALLARD PETERSON TARGET, perfect, 32-40 
Cal. heavy one inch by twenty-seven inch barrel, 
Lyman 17A, 103 micrometer rear, fine walnut stock, 
cheek piece, $45.00. F. Budd, Cody, Wyo. 12-35 


ED 

s&W OLYMPIC 22, 10-inch Pope barrel, $20.00. 
S&W 44 American, 8-inch, $6.00. Colt 45 Auto, 
$13.00. Winchester 95 Model 30-06, $25.00. Win- 
chester 95 Model 405, $22.50. a H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 129, Del Paso Heights, Calif. 12-35 


oS 
WINCHESTER S. S. Hornet, tang peep rear, ramp 
front, good, $20.00. Wollensak 20X Scope, per- 
fect, $10.00. H. P. Greer, La Grande, —_— 


| IES SEIS EEL SE TE Re aI 

LEICA Autofocal Camera, Model D, F.3.5, ever- 
ready case, excellent, value over $140.00. Shipped 
on week’s trial on receipt of price, $90.00. L. C. 
Goudeau, Box 711, La Jolla, California. 12-35 


SACRIFICE Colt O.M. .22, excellent, $30.00. 
Savage 23D, oil finish, horn tip, sling, target sights, 
Lyman #22 scope, Mossberg click mounts, either 
very good, $34.00, or $26.00 & $9.50. Belding & 
Mull #26 Bullet Seater, Hornet, new, $2.00. Ideal 
#3 tool, 38 Special, accessories, very good, $4.50. 
Ideal re & decapper, 38 Special, $1.00. All f.o.b. 
C. Farquhar, Ft. Covington, N. Y. 12-35 


7 M/M GENUINE Oberndorf Mauser, double set 
triggers, cheek piece stock, forend tip, sling, 20 
cartridges & Zip outfit, excellent, $35.00. Military 
Mauser Sporter 8 m/m prewar, excellent barrel, turn 
down bolt, $10.50. Mauser rifle 1917 8 m/m, $7.50. 
Krag Sporter, very good, $7.50. Winchester 52 
Sporter, slowlock, excellent, $25.00. World War 
bayonets cheap. Cartridge drums for German Span- 
dau. John Gschwind, 4124 N. Leamington Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 12-35 


WINCHESTER SS: 52 barrel, detachable 17A, 
103 tang, pistol grip, cheek piece, beaver tail fore- 
arm, Fecker blocks, very good, $25.00. 20” Krag, 
cheek piece, pistol grip, Mannlicher type stock, Pa- 
cific ramp front, hunting rear, 100 rounds ammuni- 
tion, good, $27.50. Winchester 25-20 SS, good out- 
side, fair inside, 50 cartridges, 40 empties, 1000 
primers, mould, $14.50. All f.o.b. H. E. Pierson, 
Sidney, Nebraska. . 12-35 


B&M HUNTER SCOPE 2%X, $26.00. Very 
wa Arnold Brittain, 252 Calhoun, Charleston, 
Sc 12-35 


52 WINCHESTER Speedlock, heavy barrel, 48J, 
17G, excellent, new this spring, $45.00. Wollensak 
25X with Hawk tripod, perfect, $16.00. Philip 
Baldasaro, North Walpole, New Hampshire. 12-35 


SAVAGE Model 19, target rifle, 22 Cal., perfect, 
$25.00. Rifleman 1934, 1933, 6—1932, 10—1931, 
40 issues, $4.00. R. Cushman, North Wilmington, 
Mass. 12-35 


PARKER D.B., $176.00 grade, like new, $80.00. 
Lefever D.B., fine condition, $17.50. Luger, good, 
30 cal, $12.50. Bisley 38 Special, 5”, new, $22.50. 
Colt Officer’s Model 22 W.R.F., like new, $20.00. 
S&W 32-20, good, $12.50. Money orders only. 
Harvey Deline, #20 Graystone Terrace, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 12-35 


LATEST COLT P.P.T. .22, excellent to perfect, 
$20.00. S&W Regulation Police, good, $12.00. 200 
rounds 30-06 F. A. 1930, in clips, $5.00. Edwin 
Thomsen, 1544 Elk, Beatrice, Nebraska. 12-35 


52 WINCHESTER, $30.00. 45 Colt Target, 
$24.00. 45 1917, $15.00. M90 Winchester .22 Short, 
pe M. L. Peck, 366 E. Thurston St., Elmira, 
a. ae 12-35 


NATIONAL MATCH Springfield #1258252, head- 
less firing pin, reversed safety lock, pistol grip stock, 
very good inside and out. Money order, $32.50. 
Geo. Wulff, 244 Michigan, Apt. 3, Toledo, Ohio. 12-35 


KRAG SPORTER, good, $10.00. Colt 22 Auto, 
very good, $18.00. Mossberg forty, perfect, $10.00. 
WANT—Twenty double, Remington 24 rifle. Fred 
W. Smith, Healy, Kansas. 12-35 


38 S&W MILITARY and Police 4”, fair inside, 
poor outside, $10.00. 22-32 S&W Target 6”, not 
high-speed, good, $15.00. .41 Remington Der- 
ringer, fair, $4.50. Frank Sawyer, Box 35, Chico, 
California. 12-35 


38-40 BISLEY Target bbl. and cylinder, good. 
378 hand loads by expert. $10.00. Box 854, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 12-35 


WINCHESTER Model 12, 16 gauge, perfect, fired 
20 times, leather faced case, 50 shells, first money 
order, $35.00. R. D. Shoemaker, Pine Grove Mills, 
Penna. 12-35 


52 HEAVY BARREL, perfect, latest model, fired 
—- $44.00. Clarence Rutbell, Newark, rier 
york. 12-3 
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CHRISTMAS 


SUGGESTIONS 


We specialize in equipment which 
can make a Merry Xmas for any 


shooter. 
day received. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


B. & L. Single Draw Tube Scope, 20X $2 
B. & L. Prismatic Scope, any eyepiece 4 
Lyman Targetspot Scopes, 10X 5. 
Lyman Junior Scopes, new 
1 
Randle Scope Stands, for prismatic 
and draw tube scopes 
Aristocrat Shooting Coats, all sizes— 
Randle Shooting Mitts, large, me- 
dium, small 
Berlin Sheeplined Gun Cases, all 
rifles 
Rowley Cheek Pads, %4” and 3%%”__~ 
Whelen Type Sling, %” 
New Regulation Slings, 1%” 
Wilder Sling Pad 
Randle Ammunition Block, .22 
Noshoe Recoil Pads, for rifle 
shotgun 
B. & M. Stainless Rods, .22 and . 
eal., 36-inch 
Parker Celluloid Covered Rods, 


eal. 


Orders will be filled same 


7.00 
9.50 
4.50 


2.50 


3.25 
1.75 
-75 
-75 
50 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.25 


All above items sent prepaid 


Official N. R. A. Targets 


THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 


331 N. St. Paul St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Keen as a razor— 
shapedand tempered 

for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 

hand with asure, easy 

grip. Just the knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 

ing tent stakes, dressin . # 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4}4- ; 
in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.00. St 
This Knife is just one item the Stag 
famous line of 


Also with 
Handle 
No. 50— $3.06 


MARBLES EQUIPMENT 


“*For Every Hour in the Open’”’ 


FREE! 


You willwantourfree 
32 -page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
CleaningI mplements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 


Marbie’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
fias ring for attaching to 
chain or belt. Keeps 
matches always dry and 
ready for instant use. No. 

181, price, 60c. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most 
mailed postpaid on seanigt of 


with revo! 


Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
8 to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
postpaid, $135" No. 08s 
stpa -25. 5 
Bi iving dial, 


‘ood dealers 
price. 


or 
(A95) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
602 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 








$1.50. 


Se ae ae 
; 
; BURGESS ee 
ed TARGET RANGE 
MUFF ER 


m 


| Improve Your Shooting 


by Using a 
Burgess Target Range Muffler 
in Your Indoor Range 


Indoor rifle practice has always suffered 
from the disturbing effects of gun-fire in 
confined spaces. To the shooter, re- 
peated discharges of large caliber 
weapons cause severe ear strain and 
violent headaches. To neighbors and 
other outsiders, the sharp crashes of 
gun-fire are frightfully annoying. 


Burgess Mufflers, made in two sizes, 
for home and regulation ranges, reduce 
the sharp concussion of gun-fire to a 
dull thud. The piercing, penetrating 
report is effectively subdued, and the 
increased comfort and enjoyment which 
Burgess Mufflers bring to indoor shoot- 
ers is widely acclaimed by everyone 
who has used them. 


Lined with Burgess Acoustic Treat- 
ment and built without baffles or other 
obstructions in the line of sight, Burgess 
Target Range Mufflers provide maxi- 
mum muffling without interference in 
target practice. They may be used for 
prone shooting, if desired. They require 
no attention—no amount of use re- 
duces their efficiency. 


Send for full information on Burgess 
Target Range Mufflers, today. Use the 
handy coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Please send Bulletin 106 giving data and prices 
Burgess Target Range Mufflers. 


4 
59 





BETTER SHOOTING 
CERTAIN — WITH 
THIS REVOLVER— 


eCorrect bal- 
ance and 
weight. 


@U nequalled 
barrel ac- 
curacy. 


@Smooth single ac- 
tion, with extra 
crisp, balanced 
trigger pull. 


@More sharply de- 
fined sights. 


@Stocks right for 

each shooter’s 

hand. 
Any one of these things 
means better shooting. 
One revolver only—TheH&R 
SPORTSMAN—has them all 
—and that is why ‘‘The 
SPORTSMAN is the easiest 
of all revolvers to shoot well.” 


Send today for folder SA 
(Please mention Rifleman) 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


AMO hy, 


* PRODUCT Ss 


ee 





Hard to Beat this Combination 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper—a monthly sporting 


magazine that’s different. 
ten by fellows like you. 


Contains stories writ- 
Pictures of you and 


your friends, your questions answered. Gun 
department by C. S. a. tone shooting de- 
s| 


partment by s 
ment by Ben oo tee 


illis O. C. Ellis; 


hing depart- 


” Other departments on 


boating. trapping, fur farming, dogs, etc. You'll 
T-T. Everyone else does. 


Priz-BN Sport Glass 


This is a splendid American make, with 
matched ground lenses that bring the “‘dis- 


tance’ right up to your feet. 


Not a fifty- 


dollar instrument to be sure, but a real value. 


Fine for football games, 


suitable for hunting, etc. 


nature study, and 


Get Both for Only *2 


Simply write your name and address on the 


margin of this advertisement and mail 


it to us 


with $2.00. Your subscription to H-T-T will be 
entered for one year and your PRIZ-BN Sport 
Glasses seni by return mail. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


| WEAVER RIF 


WEE WEAVER 
Special—Model 3-29S 


Internal windage and elevation adjustments 

with % minute clicks. Achromatic lens sys- 

tem. Low position; can be removed or re- 

Dlaced in two seconds with absolute accuracy. $41 70 
COMPLETE, 


Standard Model $7.70 


W.R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS.~ EL PASO, TEXAS 


AMMUNITION 
MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATION 
Any caliber, any load. Special: Hollow 


Point Magnum loads for .38 and .44 Special. 
3000-foot Hornet loads. Circular on request. 


SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS 
, Vt. 





ORIGINAL Krag, excellent, $15.00. 45 S&W 
1917, excellent, $20.0C. 25-20 Savage Sporter, very 
good, $10.00. R. W. Clark, Hampton, N. H. 12-35 


KRAG SPORTER. 34 Remington with scope, 
$15.00. German Army field glasses, $5.00. Lyman 
438, $13.00. Loading tools, etc. Clarence Smith, 
617 N. Oak St., Buffalo, New York. 12-35 


52 WINCHESTER Sporter, excellent inside and 
out. As catalogued. $50.00. Norman Read, Bel- 
fast, Maine. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 63, 22, Lyman peep sight, excel- 
lent, cost $37.00, $24. 50. WANT—Woodsman 4%, 
high speed. J. D. Carter, Spencer, N. C. 12-35 


FINE ENGRAVED Ithaca hammerless 12-30 
Damascus light ——. probably cost $225.00. Good 
condition, case, $40. L. C. Smith hammerless 
12-28, good eo, $17.00. Fine silver mounted 
percussion rifle, full stock, curly maple, 40 inch bar- 
rel, about 40 cal., good condition, $25.00. J. J. 
Henry, Mason, Iiflinois. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 54 Hornet, Lyman 48W, scope 
blocks, sling, 250 Hornet cartridges, excellent, $50.00 
cash. Colt .38 Super Auto, extra magazine, 25 car- 
tridges, very good, $25.00. No trades. Extra barrel 
for Remington 31A, full, solid rib, very good, eg 
Roy Abbott, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 12-35 


B.S.A. STANDARD air rifle, 22 bore, target fold- 
ing peep sight, bore & mech. very good, outside good, 
cost $40.00, sell $12.00. Savage .22, model 1914 
repeater, Marble peep & gold bead sights, bore good, 
outside fair, sell, $10.00. Crosman air rifle, .22, 
all new valves, ‘good, sell, $5.00. Webley & Scott, 
Mark 1 air pistol, .22, fair, sell, $5.00. Iver John- 
son .38, 3% inch, blued, bore good, outside poor, 
sell, $2.50. Remington 41 double Derringer, good, 
sell, $5.00. F. W. F. Gleason, Westchester Apart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 12-35 


MODERN GUNSMITHING by Howe, auto- 
graphed, qeatont, $11.50. Wm. Withum, Roosevelt 
Ave., Marblehead, Mass. 12-35 


This Offer Good Only in U. 8. A. 


250-3000 NIEDNER Barreled Mauser, inside per- 
fect, balance good, has factory mounted 4-power 
Gerard scope, $65.00. WANT—Late National 
Match Springfield, Officer’s Model 38. Lafrenz, R.4, 
Box 610, Phoenix, Arizona. 12-35 


LYMAN 438 Micrometer Mounts, very good, 
$17.50. D. S. 32-40 SS. Winchester, #4 heavy 
32 inch Octagon barrel, good inside & out, $18.00. 
Stevens 418 W.R.F. 22 ‘sciestean rifle, as new, stock 
alone cost $15.00, sell $15.00. 10 gauge single ham- 
mer gun, 32 inch barrel, good, $7.50. W. Emmett 
Hall, Good Hope, La. 12-35 


LEICA CAMERA, f3.5 lens, case, Weston Lei- 
cameter, Leicaflash, New $185.00. Guaranteed 
perfect. First mg 4 order, $125.00. R. W. Gor- 
an. 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 12-35 


270 WINCHESTER, 54, $48.00. 30-30 Win- 
chester, 94, $30.00. .32 Remington, 14, $28.00. 
25-20 Winchester, 53, $20.00. .25 Remington, 30, 
extra stock, $40.00. 45 Colt S.A., 7%”, holster, 
cartridge belt, $25.00. All new condition. Colt 
12-30, hammerless, very fine, $30.00. 410 H&R 
Folding, fine, $9.00. 45 Colt Auto, extra clips, 
holster, belt, fine, $15.00. 38 Officer’s Model, 732”, 
fine, $22.00. 9 m/m Luger, D.W.M., 8”, 1917, 
good, $25.00. 25 Colt Auto, good, $9.00. George 
Prue, Eagleville, Conn. 12-35 


Magers Song Henry Rifle, engraved frame, 
fifty cartridges, $25.00. Evans rifle, $20.00. Evans 
Carbine, siso0r “duane ’66 Carbine, $8.00. 
Manton double shotgun, percussion, $8.00. H. A. 
Newby, 512 Freeman, Kansas City, Kansas, 12-35 


HOWE’S Modern Gunsmith, first, autographed, 
$15.00. Luger, excellent, 7.65 m/m, 4”, holster 
and belt, $21.00. Stoeger Enfield stock, $4.00. 
E. A. Gourley, Prospect St., Wakefield, a x 
setts. 12-3 


WINCHESTER 53, 25-20, takedown, nickel steel 
barrel, bore excellent, outside very good, $20.00. 
Stevens Favorite, $4.00. J. ©. Leonard, Box 311, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 12-35 


COLT 45 Automatic, National Match, excellent, 
$30.00, including carved Heiser holster. G. H. Still- 
son, Fairfax Apartments, Pittsburgh, Penna. 12-35 


30 CALIBER gas checks, $1.10 per 1000, 
stpaid. Money orders please. Kampen, 557 
earl Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 12-35 


U. S. R. A. 10”, latest model, with holster, per- 
fect, $22.00. .45 S. A 4%”, fair, factory recon- 
ditioned action, with #4 tool, $20.00. WANT— 
6%” Woodsman. W. G. Scherer, 753 W. Wood St., 
Decatur, Illinois. 12-35 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter as issued, very good, 
$40.00. WANT—Zeiss 6x30 individual focus 5mm 
exit pupil. Charles Gunn, Great Bend, Kansas. 12-35 


FOR YOUR DEN—Beautiful exclusive hand- 
carved wall plaque, goat, birds, musket, acorns, etc., 
over 100 years old, imported from Switzerland. 
See November National Sportsman, page 14 for 
hoto. Sacrifice $100.00. Photo, 25¢. Ratliff, 
tevenson, Washington. 12-35 


SELL LYMAN SA, sole leather case, perfect, 
$30.00. 45 Auto, 4 clips, holster, 400 rounds am- 
munition, good, $30.00. WANT—National Match 
or Sporter as issued, give serial, date. H. R. - 
Chat, 321 Harrison St., N. W., Canton, Ohio. 12-35 


WINCHESTER B-4 rifle scope, medium cross 
hairs, very good, $8.00. 8X30 prism binocular, 
central focus, leather case, very good, $15.00. 
pa T. Money, 801 Mills Building, wae 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





ASKINS NESS McGIVERN 


CHAS. ASKINS, JR., ACE OF PISTOL CHAMPIONS 
SAYS, * 
“THE X-RING CENTRIFUGAL BULLET TRAP is PRO VE 1933 X-RING CENTRIFUGAL 
the only wo ile equipment of its kind on the market. 
The X-Ring Bullet Lon — — with easy port- B U L L E = T R A P S W I T H 
bility. er u indoors or outdoors, it will be 
found equally practical. I use and most heartily recom- 3 YEARS OF HARD GRUELING SERVICE 
mend this fine equipment.” 
F. C. NESS, CHIEF OF TECHNICAL STAFF N. R. A. 
AND DOPE-BAG EDITOR SAYS, AND 
ona os Se ane CET Ues, BULLES 
regularly for our shooting during the past three years, 
firing thomeads of shots into it of various calibers without NEW 1936 MODELS ARE STILL 
one woulle ef miloer f pee no ont, WM patent Sue BETTER with a New Centrifugal 
ndoors, it has handled perfectly without back spatter 
A.C.P., 38 Colt, 38 special 9 MM Luger and heavy 45 Colt Trap 3 TIMES stronger, less dust, 
hand loads; outdoors, rifles of the 22 Hornet 25-20 and 44.40 A]] Welded Funnel and Hi-carbon 


H.V. calibers. We have molded many bullets from the clean ° 
lead that is caught in the convenient container.” Steel Tripod 


i — ED McGIVERN, THE GREATEST TWO GUN FANCY AND 

Safety Features prevent accidents RAPID FIRE PISTOL SHOT, and sole author of a new treatise 
Lasts Lifetime — Costs less than 1 4, pistol shooting that will soon be available, says, “I use X- 

year’s insurance—New Models—New RING CERTEETUOAL BULLES TRAPS for 4 my tine 

Table Model - - . training, and all of my indoor ranges, and in my exhibition shoot- 

NE siiiliee + Rane a Prices $13.00 to $28.00. Write for De- ing outdoors also. Why? Because they are the most convenient, 
scriptive Circulars. New prices and portable and practical, as well as safest, heavy caliber backstops 


discounts to clubs. I have ever been able to secure.” 


An X-MAS Gift That Will Be Appreciated ee _ 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter 30-06 N. M. Star gauged, 
Lyman 48, special stock, checkered. Zeiss 6X MULTI-APERTURE |; 
Binoculars, excellent, $45.00. Colts Officers 22, SIGHTING DISCS 1S 
honed action, perfect, $25.00. Super Sporter, cus- | 


tom Hornet, birdseye maple stock and forearm, 
checkered, scope blocks, fag sights, Heiser heavy 
u 


There is a Fecker 
$55.00. 8X Megaphos binoculars very good, $30.00; | ff gam ae. Telescopic Sight 
{ yy - 


Hensoldt Dialytan 4X, new, $45.00. Ranger 4X 
scope, excellent, $7.50. WANT—B&L, Fecker or 


Zeiss Spotting Scope, S&W 357, or what? Ray | s\ re . 
Reed, 101 Warder Street, Dayton, Ohio. 12-35 \ 4 = for every rifle and every need. For small 


SMITH 3-barrel, 10 gauge shotgun barrels over, — and eres shooting, the small 
38-55 rifle under, $50.00. Ratliff, Stevenson, Wash- Mot Mo2 MoS No NOS : Mo. game scope in 2%, 3 or 4 power, in 
— é 12-35 : lengths from 10” to 18”, with plain or 

oi” 20" = ae* 00" = 70" ——.-) 


HENSOLDT New Marine Dialyt Prismatic 7X | ] wit att standard receiver sights. Thin apertures, in- % minute click mounts, priced from 
by 50 m/m binoculars, cost $140.00 with case, cash stant] ttercham cubis, eonate ‘clear, nara definition “ 
price, $75.00. Beautiful made to order 30 Gov't —no "cobwebs, fNon- Glare” Eye Cup Ci” or $30.00 to $42.00. 
1906. Genuine Mauser action. Open sights. Noske %”) [Specify size] Adapter and 7 Apertures (9 . ala 
side mount and 2% telescope. Circassian walnut pieces) postpaid $1. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. For target shooting, the %4” objective 
stock, etc. Write for full description and price. WITTEK MFG. CO., 4308 W. 24th PI., Chicago . * 
Guaranteed perfect condition. Made by August scope, in 4.5, 6, 8, or 10 power, priced 
Pachmayr. Sidney Morris, 71 Newton Ave., James- at $45.00, complete. 
town, New York. 12-35 


For target shooting and spotting, the 
5X MALCOLM Scope, fine cross hairs, dust ca SAVE MONEY! ioe : 
Niedner mounts, $25.00. Ratliff, Stevenson, Wah. oat ‘Seamanioees Sunethhet Ghats { 14%” and 1%” objective scopes, in 6, 8, 
i « ! ! ensible ; ° 
ington. 13-35 | ett a elias aan 1600 unaen ; 10, 12.5, and 16 power, priced at $65.00 
CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. | (omer tre lotts BiD0 pages Only de. ! and $100.00, complete with mounts, 
Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at Send to Belding & Mull, Geo. MeG. Fry- b a 
less than cost. Send stamp for list. Baker & | berger, Suecessor, 830 Osceola Road, jases and caps. 
Kimball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf | Philipsburg, Pa., Makers of 


FACTORY stock for Savage M20, $6.00. For BELDING & MULL RELOADING TOOLS a 


Winchester M12-20, $3.00. Holton Trumpet, silver ‘ 
Id bell .00. ti ogan % TWO HAMILTON Beach electric vacuum : i 
plying * gultes, ony wee Ge oe oon cleaners, latest models, brand new in original boxes, A scope for every need, in every price 


n é $25.00 each. Money orders, please. No trades. : 

ee ee a Ow cent ©. 0 Os, Bite, ioiecs.. 19-8 range, all of unsurpassed quality. 
8X TARGETSPOT, % min. mounts, $45.00. COLLECTORS—Model 1887 Winchester shotgun, 

250-3000 Savage #99 takedown, 3014 Lyman rear, | lever action, 12 gauge, No. 11701, fair condition. e 

good condition, $20.00 or will trade for B&L Draw | Best cash offer. arold Hylen, Forest City, Iowa. 

Tube Scope. Howard Irish, 22339 Hathaway Ave., 12-35 

Hayward, California. 12-35 


nD Se a = 1894, half ome J iby FECKER 
gun butt, 24” rrel. Good out, fair in, .00. 
SAVAGE 99F, 303, Lyman 438 scope, perfect, Winchester 54 N.R.A. Hornet, speedlock, Lyman a . 


$42.00. Colt O.P. 38 5-inch, perfect, $22.00. ee s 

Baker 12 gauge baramer, Damascus dbl bbl. good, | 48, $000e, lacks, perfect inside, very, good out 2016 Perrysville Ave. 
gg 3 C. Gould, 8519 Pershing, — dies for 7.62 Russian, perfect, 200 cases, $5.00. Pittsbu h Pa 
alls, N. ¥. “35 | Tdeal mould #320366, 8 m/m, excellent, $3.00. rgh, Fa. 


J. Taylor, Box 698, Route 3, Joplin, Missouri. 12-35 
BOM SX MARESMAN scope, mount, Sdn fe OS es a Lik AL 
Enfield, $29.00. V. Dreyer, 8 Grey Street, Buf- TWO .38 Special M&P’s 4” and 5”, excellent, 
falo, N. Y. 12-35 | $16.00 ea. H&A .38-6”, excellent, $8.00. Savage 
we = Auto, oe Ge 12.50" og a" 
. ”s ussian 7%”, V.G., 50. f .32-3”, V.G., 
ot a ae ee ol tee 144 P20", $3.50. Gordon Boser, Springville, N. Y. 12-35 
$42.00. Wm. Withum, Roosevelt Ave., Marble- FOR SALE ONLY: S&W Army M17, excellent, ony 
head, Mass. 12-35 | holster, $16.00. Type cE —% Moscalen, case, BOND TYPE “D 
ea 1 ee, see. 2 ae ee renc potting RESS 
AS COLT Reloaders; Ideal tools; #4, mould, | scopes, good, $6.00 and $4.00 respectively. For LOADING P 
excellent. #3, very good. Bond mould (2) 190 | sale or trade: M52 heavy barrel Winchester, excel- FOR 
- $10.00 M.O. all. Issues A.M.R. ’31, | lent, special stock, 48J, $42.50; Parker Spotting .38 S. & W. SPEC. 
. $2.00 each. James L. Sanders, 1314 N. | scope, good, $12.50; H&R Sportsman, excellent, for 
Park Dr., E. St. Louis, Ill. 12-35 | HiStandeed: Reso Folding a o- eS SEND 10c FOR 
ANT OMS peediock action. . D. , CATALOG of MOULDS 


: La Crosse, Wis. 12-35 
AS SCOPE with mounts, $16.00. German | ————=———_____________""-_—~ 
sport binocular 8x24, $25.00. 32 Remington PARKER high grade single barrel 12-32 trap AND OTHER TOOLS 
auto, Colt 38DA, Frontier 45SA, Remington | gun, beautifully engraved, ventilated rib, auto MODERN-BOND CORP 
12C, $12.00. H&R 38 hammerless, $6.00. Krag, | ejector, rubber recoil pad, iockading heavy ’ 
Mauser, Russian, sporters, $18.00. Collection | leather case. Cost $375.00, selling for Estate at 813 W. Sth ST. 
rifles, revolvers, cheap, stamp. Smith, Williams | $150.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Ave., Barrington, N. J. 12-35 | Lucke-Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, N. Y.C. 12-35 


A catalogue sent upon request 
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Almost a million Reloads with the 
same ‘‘PACIFIC’’ Tool 


Just read this letter if you are planning to buy a 
Reloading Tool. 


“I have 


loaded 900,450 38-cal. 
have been loaded on a 


shells. All these 
“Pacific” Reloading Tool. 


I have found this tool very satisfactory in every 


way. 


It is fast and I recommend it to anyone who 
desires a real good loading tool. 
KNOW what the “Pacific” tool will do. 


Believe me, I 
You may 


refer to me at any time.” (Name given on request.) 


We get scores of letters like this. 
BE A REASON! 
custom-built tool on the market—it is 
YOUR specifications. 


THERE MUST 
Remember, “Pacific” is the only 
built to 


“Pacific” Tools, with high- 


speed tool steel resizing dies, can now be furnished 
in .22-3000; in .220 Swift and in .257 Roberts, as 
well as in all other standard calibers. 


Prices *20-°° and *22-5° 
Order Through Your Dealer or Direct 


“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


For All Rifles — Front and Rear 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Re-loading—Re-sighting—Re-modeling 
Send 10c, which partially covers the cost of publishing and 
mailing—the 10c will be refunded on your first order. 


PACIFIC 


CUN SIGHT 


A REGULAR 
$40.00 


OUR PRICE 
VALUE 1 5 
$2 Deposit on all C.O.D.’s 
FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 104 


rifle. 


Make certain of each shot— 
Equip your gun with 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING 


The perfect adjustment possible with Lyman 
“48” micrometer receiver sights permits the 
shooter to properly place his group for a high 
score. Get the Lyman “48” with % min. 
clicks in combination with the Lyman 17A 
front sight if you are after results on the 
indoor ranges. 


The Lyman ‘48 micrometer receiver sight is furnished 
for the Winchester 52, Savage 1983 N. BR. A., B. 8. A., 
Stevens Walnut Hill, all with % min. click adjustments. 


=a as 


CAN PAT. 330.207 


No. 17A_ hooded target front sight including nine inter- 
$2.50. Also available, transparent 
metal inserts at 10c each. 


No. 23 Lyman Catalog sent for 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


y PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


co 355 Hayes St. 


San Francisco, California 


WINCHESTER A-5 


SCOPES (Less Mounts) 


These sights have a wide field—cover 16 ft. at 100 yds.—clear illumi- 
nation and definition. 
wood carrying case, 4” x 4” x 17”, brass trimmings and handle, 
FREE with each scope. Lyman mounts will fit these scopes on any 
A great bargain at $15. 
10 Warren Street 


Made under precision specifications. Mortised, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= ay 
| powrer” STEER-HIDE HOLSTERS 


and CARTRIDGE BELTS 


No. 35 Cartridge Belt, with sewn loops 
Give waist measurement ond coliber of cortridge. 
Postage prepoid. 
3 inch width 
2% inch width 


Flower stomped Pion 
$8.00 $4.00 
2 + + + $7.50 $3.75 


No. 271 Holster. Hond made, molded over forms 
to exoctly fit your revolver, ond lock-stitched. Give 
revolver ond outomotic model ond borrel length 
or send trocing. Postage prepoid 
Flower stomped . 


 deoter connet supply ven 
Send 3c stamp for Sporting Goods catalog 


The GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 


Since 1857 PORTLAND, OREGON 


No. 271 


I Save You Money 
My No. 10 Catalog showing cuts of more than 400 
accessories of interest to riflemen has been com- 
pleted and is ready for mailing. 
Send i5e in Stamps today for your copy. 
P. J. O°HARE 
America’s Largest Manufacturer and Importer of 
Rifle Accessories 
552 Irvington Avenue 
Maplewood, N. J. 


WINCHESTER 5-A telescopic sights, new 
condition, never mounted, in a well made wooden 
case, no mounts, $17.00 while they last. 10 new 
Cal. .22 short, Winchester Musket 28-inch bar- 
rels, complete to screw into action, chambered 
and blued, $7.00 while they last. John G. 
Schnerring, Box 24, Folsom, Penna. 12-35 


REMINGTON 12C, $18.50. Remington 29, 12 
ga., $28.50. Winchester 12, 20 ga., $35.00. All 
new. Colt N.S. 38-44, 6”, extras, cartridges, excel- 
lent, $32.00. S&W hammerless 32 pearl, good, 
$11.00. S&W M&P 38, 6”, holster, $23.50. Stamp 


for particulars. J. H. Lee, Bloomfield, Iowa. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 95, solid frame, 30-06, excellent, 
never fired, $32.50. Winchester 61, round barrel, 
King’ micrometered peep, excellent, $22.00. B&M 
Powder Measure, $6.00. B&M Bullet mould 359130, 
$3.00. Max B. Kneussl, 511 Moloney Bidg., 
Ottawa, Ill. 12-35 


KENTUCKY Flintlock rifle, full length sto 
of rich curly maple, carved on left side, eightees 
sterling silver inlays, length 56 inches, weight 8% 
Ibs., caliber 45, long engraved patchbox with nine 
perforations, an exceptionally fine specimen of early 
rifle in excellent condition, $80.00. No trades, 
Photos, one dime. Wm. Rolston, 1987 Buena Vistg 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 12-35 


DUBIEL WINCHESTER 52 special heavy 
bbl., Hart action, Stapleton stock, 17A & 48] & 
Vaver discs, blocks & sling, very good, receiver 
needs bluing but barrel perfect, cost $85.00, sell, 
$45.00. Ansco camera postcard size 34%4x5% with 
new B&L lens, outside worn, cost $17.00, selj 
$7.50. WANT—.257 Remington Roberts, perfect, 
or perhaps buy .250 Savage in bolt or Winchester 
54 if accurate & bargain. Wylie Montgomery, Ay. 
inger, Texas. 12-35 


KRAG .30-40 Sporter, very good condition. Best 
offer takes. Dr. Raymond Bentzen, Sheridan, Wyo. 
12-35 


COLT .45 Auto. Inside excellent, outside, bluing 
worn, Heiser holster, $18.00. J. Wylie, Emporium, 
Penna. 12-35 


FINE HORNET MARTINI, $65.00. Pope Win- 
chester S.S. .22 lLr., $65.00. 45 Automatic, good, 
$12.00. Lyman 48 sight, $5.00. 500 assorted 
sporting magazines, $50.00. 10 bore hammer double, 
$10.00. Ideal shotshell loading machine, $10.00. 
Oakey, Hertford, N. C. 


VERY GOOD Savage 23D Hornet, oil stock, 
$20.00. Gerald Gustafson, Los Angeles, Texas. 12-35 


MOULD AND SEATER for .44 S&W Special or 
Russian, 25-35, 32-20, 303, 32-40, 38-55, 40-60, 
44-40, $4.00 Set. Sackett, 1510 So. Winter St., 
Salem, Oregon. 12-35 


COLT .38 Military Automatic, good, $11.00. 
Latest H&R S.A. Sportsman, excellent, holster, 
$12.00. William Kirkpatrick, 1600 Jewell, Topeka, 
Kansas. 12-35 


REMINGTON Model 11 Automatic 5 shot, 20 

, very good, cost $53.40, sell $32.00. 

15X Spotting Scope, $5.00. Krag Carbine Stock 
only, $3.00. Winchester 1906, 22, fair, $5.00. 
First money order. J. L. Polk, 139 Maple Ave., 
Troy, N P 12-35 


SAVAGE Model 40, 30-06, good, Lyman blocks, 
raised comb, swivels, sling, $20.00. U. S. R. A., 
10”, very good, $15.00. H&R Sportsman, S.A., 
good, $13.00. Colt’s Detective Special, 
Edward Muhles, 3516 Oakmont 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 12-35 


HUBALEK 52, speedlock, 1%” x 1” x 28”, outside 

, inside perfect. Excellent stock beautifully 
checkered. Redfield 100-A rear, 17-A front. Cost 
over $100.00. Sell $65.00. No trades, need Xmas 
Custom made Walnut cheek piece, $3.00 

R. B. Cooper, Box 286, Vincennes, — 

12-3 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE: S&W 38 Special 
M&P 6”, V.G., $13.00. Mauser 32 Auto, excellent, 
$12.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. C. Culler, 32 
N. Arch St., Alliance, Ohio. 


very 
cellent, 


, $12.00. Heavy Stevens 22 Lr. target 
barrel new condition, fine, price, $14.00. 
Dillin, Media, Penna. 


GREENER double rifle, .310 cordite, Hoffman 
12 ejector, special, side break, 12, single trigger, 
double ejector. Dr. Richard Sutton, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 12-35 


405 WINCHESTER take down, excellent, Marble 
ible, Lyman 21, no rear slot, recoil pad, oil 
finished, $38.00. European Target Pistol .22 Lr., 
excellent, take down, 12 inch barrel, Globe front, 
adjustable rear, set triggers, checkered walnut grips, 
$30.00. Warren Butler, 622 Drayton, Savannah, 
Georgia. 12-35 


EXCELLENT COLT Officer’s Model .38 Special, 
6”; Colt Officer’s Model .22, 6”, adj. sights, fitted 
in Antique Solid Mahogany Surgeon’s Instrument 
Case, first check, $60.00. Scope Sighted Springfield 
Sporter Quartered Oak Rifle Case, hand rubbed oil 
finish, $5.00. John Leonard, Westminster, ——< 

2-3 


HEAVY BARREL, 30-06, on Springfield action, 
Lyman sights, adjustable butt, sling, $50.00. No 
trades. Rak, 3911 Montrose Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

12-35 


PAIR PROFESSIONAL figure ice skates, Barney 
& Berry Arena, mounted on hightop professional 
shoes, size 10%. Never sharpened, excellent. Colt 
officer’s target, 38-714”, excellent. Colt Cal. 45, 

. S. Army Model 1917, excellent, $12.00. Heiser 
R.H. carved holster, excellent. Watchmaker’s lathe. 
D. R. Wells, Parsons, Kansas. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 30-06 speedlock, 48W. Spring- 
field custom sporter, Niedner finished. Each perfect, 
$47.50. 8 m/m Mauser custom, cheekpiece, excel- 
lent, $38.50. Krag same, $28.50. King, Water- 
vliet, Mich. 12-35 
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KRAG RIFLE, chambered for 303 British, , 
good, $13.00. Remington-Hepburn 38-50, with 
tools, 12 Ibs., fine, $27.00. Harpers Ferry Mus- 
ket 1827, good, $5.00. Springfield Musket 1863, 
fine, $5.00. Kentucky rifle “Henry Parker’ 44 in. 
32 cal., the buy for $10.00. Springfield Sporter, 
and Winchester 52, fine. Write. Jack Bing- 
ham, Vine, Kansas. 12-35 


GENUINE Bausch & Lomb binoculars 12x30, 
case worn but perfect, cost $96.00, sell $30.00, 
or K-22, Woodsman or 54 Hornet. Goss tang sight 
for Springfield, cost $8.75, sell $4.50. Emory Haw- 
cock, Monmouth, IIl. 12-35 
————————————— 


SELL OR TRADE 
like new, 


Rob- 
12-35 


DOUBLE hammer 10 gauge Parker, 
$80.00 or swap for 32 Special with scope. 
inson’s Nursery, Richmond, Calif. 


SELL OR TRADE—wWinchester 5-A. WANT— 
Fecker 6 power, Zeiss 2%, Hensoldt 234 with 
mounts and base. Ries, 10465 Carnegie, a 
Ohio. p: 


THREE MODEL 86 Winchesters. S.S. Win- 
chesters, Ballards, etc. Colt’s S.A., others. 94 
Carbine, 52 slowlock. Mauser and others, list. 
Stamp please. C. C. Chase, Larned, ae 

12-3. 





SELL OR TRADE—Enrnst Leitz, 3% inches prism 
observation telescope. Magnification, 25X, 40X, 
55X, with or without light tripod and mounting. 
Oscar Davidson, Sacred Heart, Minn. 12-35 


SELL OR TRADE—Model ’07, auto Winchester 
351, $25.00. Good outside, very good inside. 
WANT—Model 14 Remington .35, or Colt Woods- 
man. G. Shaw, Zion, Illinois. 12-35 


BEAUTIFULLY engraved S. S. Ballard, 22 cal., 
26 inch octagon bbl., Schuetzen style, complete, 
$35.00. 6X Ziess Binoculars and case, $40.00. Above 
in A-1 condition. Write for further description. 
S. J. Lanning, 2015 W. Horne, Sioux City, Iowa. 

12-35 


WILL TRADE genuine Mauser .32 automatic, 
excellent, as part payment for .22 Colt or S&W 
revolver. Martin, 610 41st Street, Oakland, Calif. 

12-35 


5X7 FOLDING Camera, all adjustments, like 
new,. cost $100.00. 30-40 Sedgley-Winchester single 
shot, factory condition. WANT—Fine double gun, 
25-20, 45 Auto, power woodworking tools or what? 
McCaslin, Centralia, Kansas. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 97 Pigeon, 28 inch, modified, $195 
new, very good, sell $67.50. F. N. Kessey, Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho. 12-35 


POINTER dog, Pointer bitch 8 months old winning 
sire, all papers, $25.00 each. Will trade firearms. 
O. H. Schwanger, Middletown, Pa. 12-35 


FOUR MONTH old fox hound pups, $10.00 each. 
Good blood. Would like good Krag or what? H. C. 
Curtis, Lake Ariel, Penna. 12-35 


REMINGTON 30-35, checkered, Lyman 48, per- 
fect. WANT—Graflex, Targetspot, Fecker, Shooting 
i Maynard Witherell, Westover Ra., —— 
N. Y. 12-3 


TRADE OR SELL—Ithaca double, 20 gauge, full 
choke, good as new. $35.00 cash or will trade for 
54 Hornet or 52 Heavy barrel. Abe Tolman, Meri- 
gold, Mississippi. 12-35 


WINCHESTER 12-20, full, fair, $22.00. Trade 
for Remington .35 Pump. Pay difference. Wm. 
Swift, Lake Placid, New York. 12-35 


54 WINCHESTER Hornet, excellent, sling, cheek 
piece, ammunition. WANT—Colt National Match 45 
Auto, like condition as part. 15 power scope for 
stop watch. 15 Jewel Elgin watch for good camera. 
Ideal tool for 45, offer? 17 Jewel Illinois, 21 jewel 
— Bend for pistols. Fred Michael, Webster sat 
owa 


SHEEPSKIN lined sleeping bag, nearly new, cost 
$30.00. Take $17.50 or trade for Winchester 30-30 
carbine. G. H. Cummings, Colebrook, N. H. 12-35 


MAUSER 30-06, see Stoeger’s catalog, barrel fair, 
new finish outside. Colt Bisley, 38-40, 4%, very 
good. S&W 38 Special, good to excellent. Winches- 
ter lever action 10 repeater, good; Remington double 
12, ejectors, engraved, — itted, outside good. 
Marlin 12 pump, very good Barly percussion re- 
volver, working condition. 12 volume electrical 
library, good. 30-06 ammunition, load to specifica- 
tions. skating rink complete except floor. WANTED 
—S&W 44 Special Outdoorsman or ~_ Lock; 95 
Winchester 30-40; 86 or 95 action or heavy caliber 
gun; 4 to 8 H.P. outboard motor. Gordon Butler, 
Eakly, Okla. 12-35 


STANDARD Browning Superposed, excellent, 30”, 
Mod. and Full, Monte Carlo, Hawkins pad, selective 
trigger, $50.00. WANT—Browning featherweight, 
or what have you? Otto Kaas, Britton, S. D. 12-35 
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firing line. 


or the sights. 


For instance, at Camp Perry— 


Fine Barrels 
P. O. BOX 46 











Adjustable 
Peep Sight 


Crosman 
SILENT .22 Rifle 


Capable of hair splitting accuracy. 
Shoots .22 cal. pells (bullets) silently, 
powerfully, with no recoil, using the 
terrific force of compressed air. Power 
instantly adjustable—rifie may be used 
in living room. Perfectly balanced, 
man size (weighs 6 Ibs.). Marvelous 
for target, small game. Only real air 
rifle made in America—no duty to pay. 
Single and 20 shot repeater models. 
New low prices on Crosman Pells! 


“Oe booklet containing important target and game 
shooting facts, and free Crosman catalogue. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Crosman Silent .22. 
CROSMAN ARMS CO., 399 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Low CosT 
AMMUNITION 
ADJUSTABLE 

POWER 





How to make him 
Happy at XMAS 


Our R-200 


Shooting Coat 
$4-25 postpaid 


SUVAL PRODUCTS CO. 
3 Perry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








COLT DETECTIVE cial, excellent, holster, 
$22.00, or trade for late S&W 38 Special 4”, CN. 
Henshaw, M.1.T. Dormitories, Cambridge, Mass. 12-35 


WINCHESTER M54 Hornet, Speedlock, late type, 
48 Lyman, as new, $50.00. 25-20 Single Shot Win- 
chester, good. K-22, as new. Woodsman, not 
highspeed. WANT— 33 and 22 Officers Model. Geo. 
E. Isaman, Blue Hill, Nebr. 


COLT O.M.T. 38-6”, perfect, $25.00. M34 Rem- 
ington, $10.00, perfect. WANT—22 O.M.T., 22-32, 
M52. Lockwood, V.A.H., Leavenworth, Kansas. 12-35 


SAVAGE 99, 25-35 cal., inside excellent, outside 
good, $28.00. Stevens 22 l.r. with W&S scope, good, 
$12.00. Will trade guns. Gilman, Bridgeport, 
Nebr. 12-35 


WEBLEY MARK 1 
swap for eligible male airedale pup. J. A. 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


.22 cal., excellent, $10.00, or 
Swart, 
12-35 


JOHNSON BARRELS WIN MATCHES 


It is hard to mark a rifle barrel so that it is easily “spotted” on the 
Generally you can identify the rifle which is being used 
by a winner by the lines of the stock, the trigger guard, the buttplate, 
But there is nothing to identify the barrel. 
reason the builder of fine target barrels is frequently “up against it”’ 
when he finds people winning matches with his barrels and some other 
manufacturer getting the credit for having turned out the gun. 


JOHNSON BARRELS HAVE BEEN WINNING 
many matches during 1935. 


PRELIMINARY DEWAR—2nd Place—Homer H. Jacobs used a Johnson- 


50 METER INDIVIUAL, METALLIC SIGHTS—Ist Place—H. H. Jacobs. 
50 METER INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHT—lIst Place—V. F. Hamer used a 


U. S. TROPHY MATCH—2nd Place—William Bryan used a Johnson barrel. 
3rd Place—Lt. David McDougal used a Johnson 


HERCULES TROPHY MATCH—Ist Place—W. H. Oakey and J. D. McNabb 





For this 


Martini. 


Johnson Straightpull. 


Straightpull. 





both used a Johnson-Martini. 


I cannot afford large or frequent advertisements to call your atten- 


tion to Matches won with JOHNSON BARRELS and JOHNSON 
ACTIONS, but they are winning! 


ERIC JOHNSON 


Speed Actions 
HAMDEN 


Ask the man who shoots one 


Accessories 
CONNECTICUT 





GEES Ske. oe er ee 
The"Natural" for 


BIG GAME 
HUNTERS 


COMUNAG 
ARIZONA 
and 
OLD MEXICO 


Douglas—on the Inter- 
national Border—across from 
picturesque Agua Prieta—is 
the natural headquarters for big game hunters 
headed for REAL sport. Rolling hills, vast color- 
ful desert or rugged, pine-clad mountains—this is 
the actual “‘last frontier.” Plentiful game both 
sides of Border—seasons observed in Arizona, 
generous seasons in Old Mexico—Antelope—Lion 
Deer—Bear—Birds—Spotted Jaguar—Wild Hogs 
and Mountain Sheep. Douglas offers modern 
hotels, apartments, guest ranches, stores—fine 
golf, theatres and low living-costs. Plenty for 
your family to enjoy in this warm, dry winter 
climate. Come via paved, high-gear Highway 80, 
Southern Pacific or American Airways (AIA Air- 
port). The Climate Club is a non-profit civic group 
—reliable information on guides, outfits and other 
details furnished por 





‘? DOUGLAS 
Climate Club 


20 Border Street, Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me descriptive literature 


























Ree SS Ses Ses ae fu ee Re co See Ssh 
A Gift Every Sportsman 
Will Appreciate 





SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 





In ten different 
calibres for big game 
or small game from 




















Squirrel to Deer, Bear, Moose. . F ] up S Pp '@) R T E R aaah: 
OTHER CALIBRES BUILT TO YOUR ORDER ietious 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. ¥2"2/2<";,, RV IF [ E S Teed on 
2311 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. All Models 


CH Srig Pacific Coast Representative: D. W. King Co., 
555 Howard St., San Francisco 


FE 


MOSSBERG 
4X Scope $7-50 


Complete with 


PASS Gy 


LEVER SHOTGUN, Winchester 12 ga. 1886, 
action, outside fine, bore fair, $45.00. 30 prewar 
Luger, $15.00, 4 . perfect, $18.00 or? Howard 
Gould, Alfred, 12-35 


REMINGTON 30S, 30-06, 100 cartridges, fac- 
tory condition, $50.00. Parker Vulcan grade, 


















; * T 16 gauge, factory condition, $40.00. Winches- 

a §=©Mount and Eye-Cup! ter Model 94, 30-30-20”, V.G., $25.00. Win- 

Better your scores with this amas- adjustments located forward. Length chester Model 86, 33 ‘caliber, V.G., $40.00. 
ing new telescopic sight. Fits most 15% in. Lens % in. diam. 4-power. Colt O.M. 22-6”, V.G., $29.50. Colt Bankers 


all small bore rifles. Mounted with Cross hair reticule. 






Fully guaranteed. Spl. 38-2”, V.G., $17.00. Colt O.M. 38-6”, 





2 screws; no cuts. Removed without Write for new catalog of rifles and V.G., $26.50. Smith and Wesson K-22, V.G., 

- : $28.50. Smith and Wesson M.P. Target 38-6”, 

tools. One-half minute micrometer shotguns. $25.00. Harrington and Richardson Sportsman 

O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 3612 Greene St. New Haven, Conm, | 2-4. V-G.. $12.00. Novelty Foker Targets fer 







Turkey and Luck matches, $2.00 per C. Pearl, 
Ivory and Stag stocks at closeout prices. Trades 


STOP GUN BORE LEADING accepted. George F. Herold Co., 7 Center Mar- 


BETTER 








RIGHT NOW with ket Place, N. Y. C. 12-35 
MARKSMANSHIP HOPPE'S No. 9 = 

and HOPPE’S Cleaning ee 

PATCHES TRADE—New Remington 14, .25 Cal. WANT— 


20 Fox or Parker. 






Or stop metal fouling. And teke 
out all firing residue, slick and clean. 
Prevent RUST... and k the 
action free-working with HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATION OIL—+specially re- 
fined for guns .. . FOR CHRIST- 
MAS give HOPPE’S GUN CLEAN- 
ING PACK—No. 9, Oil, Gun Grease, 
Patches, Guide, in one kit, $1. Buy 
Hoppe’s at your dealer’s, or direct. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 North 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
SAMPLES—Send 10¢ for trial size No. 9; 1 o#. oan 


OU, 15¢. Patches, full carton, 25¢—+state siee. 
Gun Guide FREE! 


Bob Hollman, Torrington, Wyo. 
12-35 





TRADE—Excellent Piano Accordian 34 key 48 
bass and case, for Targetspot and mounts or B&L 
a. Scope and Tripod same condition, or what? 
Frank Klugh, East Brady, Penna. 12-35 


TRADE—Very good K-22 for 22-32 or Police 
Positive Special 38, five-inch barrel. Frank Lind- 
gren, 1002 22nd St., So. Bellingham, Wash. 

TRADE—Fancy le 10 gauge Colt shotgun, 
hammerless, two stocks, perfect. WANT—6.5 Mann- 
licher Carbine; Colt Bisley, Target Model. Bausch 
ee er rere | a aee-ar aed tees Tae ee, 

. . ect. —38 Specia! icer’s e' arget. 
U.S. Army Prismatic | Must be perfect. C. C. 








The Bair Revolver 
Manual positively will 
improve your shooting. 
We guarantee that. 
Written in concise, 
everyday language, this 
new book is a complete training course in revolver 
shooting. Over 38 illustrations in its 55 pages. Grease 


12-35 
















- f Buckley, 2160—Linden & 

proof cover; pocket size. Rifle Sight and Robbins, Niles, Ohio. 12-35 
1 f this M: 1 t Observer's Scope RET EEE 

: po ty A omnia tS } wlhgg oo . TRADE—Excellent Lyman 10X Targetspot less 


“Warner & Swasey”’ 


tt to us and we will refund your money. Price 50 Complete with Rifle 


rear mount; one Rowley cheek pad, ¥% inch height. 
cents postpaid—stamps accepted. 


$7-50 
























































































































































ant who use the .45 service pistol should also 

y of a MacNab’s “Pistol Training 

=, g me * ea Same guarantee. Send $1.00 
for both Manuals. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 








"THE safest gift to choose for a sports- 
man—a certain source of lasting pride, 
satisfaction and 
securityin keep- 
ing outdoor 
things Bae 
shape and s 
from scattering. 
Gardner Low-Price All-Steel 
SPORTSMAN’S CABINET 
is the answer. Sturdy, electric- 
welded (no bolts), 3- “point locking 
Brown orGreen finish. Note pop- 
ular No. D.S. 15 shown, 64x22x 
= in. 4- and big tackle capac- 
» $I. - a extra. tra: $7750 
‘Also other styles 


sizes. p~ EK, co, 8. 


Special Cabinets to Order 
GARDNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. AR HORICON, WIS. 
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Mounting, Leather Case. 
Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. S. Army, Oil Preserved, 
Leather Gun Slings, new, 50c ea. or $5 doz. Used, 25c ea. 
or $2.50 doz. Rifle parts, Camp Equipment, Army & Navy 
Surplus Goods. Send 10c for NEW, complete, 1935, big 
catalog. Refunded on purchase of $1.00. 


Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, New York 





WINCHESTER 54, 270 Lyman 48, Sedgley ramp, 
o— stock, excellent, 100 cartridges, $50.00. W52 
Spl. L. 48J, i7A, excellent, $40.00. W952 rear sight, 
$1.50. Savage 23, very good, $15.00. S&W M&P 
6-inch 38 Special, very good, $15.00. S&W 38-44, 
excellent, $30.00. W54 Hornet, ramp front, Red- 
field rear, cartridges, excellent, $45.00. Thor % elec- 
tric drill, $35.00. K-22, excellent, $32.00. WANT 
—WS52 Sporter; Spotting Scope; Good Winchester 
Carbine; Outdoorsman; Woodsman; Deluxe Sporter 
30-06; 16 gauge shotgun. Lee Osborn, LaPorte, Ind. 

12-35 


“FUNK” three barrel, sixteen gauge, twenty-two 


long rifle. Perfect, $75. - Cost $210.00. WANT— 
High grade field double. H. Steck, 1412 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 12-35 


-250 SAVAGE lever, long rifle Remington auto- 
loading, 45 Automatic, 32 Savage, 6X Dailyt 
binoculars. WANT—Starmor, 7X to 12X binoculars, 
telescope, Zeiss, Mirakel, Bausch, Hensoldt only, 42 
Winchester full. No other trades. Hill, Box 27, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 12-35 


.22 WALNUT HILL, heavy barrel, bore good, 
exceptionally accurate, Lyman 48 rear, 17 front, 
28.00 or trade for standard weight. 


Lewis Reamon, 
Anniston, Ala. 12-35 


WANT—S54 or N. R. A. Sporter 30-06 and 22. Cal. 
eS Shooting, Crossman. Frank Ensley, —_ 


HAVE new 19J Waltham pocket watch; aviator’s 
goggles; Sheaffer’s Lifetime Pen. WANT—guns or 
what? John F. Leibensperger, Hq. Co., 26th In- 
fantry, Plattsburg Bks., Plattsburg, N. Y. 12-35 


TRADE—Very fine tone Vega long neck banjo 
with case, cost $150.00. WANT—Late 30-06 N.M. 
with — outfit or 25 to 35 Cal. target rifle with 
loading outfit. Ben Bowles, 621 Thoma St., Reno, 
Nevada. 12-35 


WILL TRADE Buescher E Flat Alto (Silver with 
gold bell) saxaphone and case. WANT—S52 Win- 
chester with Speedlock, 48 and 17A Lyman or 38 
Special Colt’s Shooting Master. Saxaphone is good 
and guns must be same. M. D. Huddleston, P. O. 


Box #433, Alamogordo, N. M. 12-35 
TRADE—Savage 23D Hornet, new condition for 
nice Winchester S.S. Hornet. B. Canterbury, 35 


East Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 12-35 


TRADE—Excellent Model 12-20, 


trap grade, 2 
ribbed barrels, full, imp. cyl., 


circassian stock, for 





16 Browning with 2 ribbed barrels, 26 cyl., 28 full. 
Stromer, Iron Mountain, Mich. 12-35 
WANTED 
WE PAY YOU to * us advertise. Send 

e 


stamp for particulars. ppelin Arms Com- 
pany, East Akron, Ohio. tf 
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WANTED—Model 94 Winchester, old model extra 
light weight 30-30 with 26-inch extra light tapered 
barrel. Solid frame full magazine preferred. Must 
be perfect inside. State full specifications and cash 
price. W. M. Newsom, 50 Broadway, New York. 12-35 


nesses 

WANTED—Springfield 1903-06, A-1 condition. 
Cash. Stock immaterial. State number and year. 
Dr. Frederick Russell, East Hampton, N. Y. 12-35 


inne ae shesnancastsntsesnndeintidieanies 

WANTED—For cash. 25-20 Single Shot Rifle. 
44 Colt Revolver. State price and condition. J. 
Clyde Akers, Farmington, Missouri. 12-35 


WANTED—Will pay cash for 23AA Savage Sporter 
22 lr. Bert Rogers, Grand Cane, La. 12-35 


WILL PAY CASH for perfect Springfield Sporter 
issued or remodeled. Give number, price, rounds 
fired. H. C. Hughes, Coalinga, Calif. 12-35 


WANTED—Will pay cash for Colt Woodsman, 
High Speed. Must be excellent condition. Make 
very best offer. Martin Orswell, Avon, Ohio. 12-35 


WANTED 52—Speedlock action stock and barrel 
po object. Will trade. H. H. Ott, Gresham, ten} 
12- 


WANTED—Colt cap and ball revolver, .31 or 
, in excellent condition. Remington .50 pistol. 
Percussion muzzle loading rifle, .40 or smaller, light 
weight, in excellent condition. State cash price. 
. B. Forsterer, Tribune Tower, Oakland, Calif. 12-35 


651 West Prairie, Decatur, Ill. 


WANTED—Guns, rifie scopes or binoculars. 
Will pay cash or trade for new Colt pistols, 
Sedgley rifles, scopes, or Reloading Tools. 
Roberts Arms Co., 682A 24th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. tf 


WANTED—Type EE Navy binoculars. For sale: 
32 Long Smith & Wesson pistol, 4-inch barrel. Al- 
fred J. Short, R.F.D. #3, Archbold, Ohio. 12-35 


WANTED —Zeiss binoculars, 8, 16 or 18 power. 
S. H. Van Gordon & Son, Neillsville, Wis. 12-35 


WANTED—Perfect M52  Speedlock, 
number, accessories, etc. Wm. Rebbey, 
Linton St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


describe, 


WANTED—Muzzle or Breech Loading Target 

Rifle, Pope, Zischang, Walker, Schoyen or Sharps- 
Must be excellent or perfect. Consider 

Describe, state caliber, list accessories. 

If rifle of superlative accuracy, name your own 
rice. Samuel Clark, 3 Oaklyn Terrace, Trenton, 
ew Jersey. 12-35 


WANTED—Baker’s Modern Gunsmithing. Krag, 
as issued, in good condition. Wylie, 2 Aberdeen Rd., 
Arlington, Mass. 12-35 


WANTED—Woodsman, S.S. Winchester, both poor 
condition; copies Arms and the Man, Shooting and 
Fishing. William Hecker, 3386 Ingleside Rd., 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 12-35 


WANTED—Schofield Model S&W unaltered, fair 
or better. Write full description. Harold Schofield, 
532 Righter St., Philadelphia, Penna. 12-35 


WANTED—Have cash for 1903 Springfield. Alse 
want Target Scope. E. H. Justice, Greensburg, ce 
: 12-3 


WANTED—A Junior rifle club needs several good 
rifles to carry on its work. Old 52’s preferred. Not 
much money! George Hess, 1808 Cayuga St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 12-35 


WANTED FOR CASH—Krags, Springfield 
rifles; also cartridges. 45 Auto. 30-06 Gov't, 
any issue, state price and quantity. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren Street, New York. 12-35 


WANTED—Barrels for 20 gauge L. C. Smith; 
Winchester Model 12; Pacific perfection tool. 30 
cal., 25-20 S.S. John Pohlod, 9624 Silk Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 12-35 


WANTED—Postal Matches. Indoor 50 ft. range. 
Four positions, iron sights, ten men, five high to 
count. Write. J. H. Evans, Albin, Wyoming. 12-35 


WANTED—Single Action Colts, Springfield 
.30-06’s, barrel condition immaterial, or just actions. 
Cheap. Give numbers. T. C. Cory, 2309 Stevens, 
Parsons, Kansas. 12-35 


WANTED—S54 Hornet, with or without special 
sights. Spencer Phillips, Cedaredge, Colorado. 12-35 


WANTED—Winchester 25-20 single shot rifle, light 
weight blued action, take-down model, pistol grip 
preferred, must be first class condition. B. L. Smith, 
122 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Canada. 12-35 


DECEMBER, 1935 


This year GIVE A LASTING GIF T—one that will be used and appreciated— 

one that will add pleasure to the hobby. 

The 10-X SHOOTING COAT is the best shooting coat that money can buy. 
; / , 


The 10-X SHOOTING COAT is styled by specialists—rifiemen 
who know what shooters want and need. Shooting comfort built 
into a high-class garment at very low price. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We not only guarantee satisfaction, but we 
say. ‘‘You are the judge and jury. If you are not satisfied, 
you may return any 10-X product within 30 days, and the full 
purchase price will be promptly refunded."’ We will exchange 


any misfit after Christmas at 


ORDER NOW TO INSUR 


no cost to you. 
E PROMPT CHRISTMAS DE- 


LIVERY—We ship all orders within 24 hours. You should order 
early to avoid the Christmas rush. SEE YOUR DEALER TO- 
DAY. If he can’t supply you with a 10-X shooting coat, write 


F. C. Ness says, “I con- 
sider the 10-X the best 
rifle coat and one of the 
best values that has ever 
come to my notice.’”’ 


10% in. long, 22 m/m_ tube, 
large brilliant field, $35.00. 
1% in. OBJECTIVE TARGET 
SCOPES in 8, 10, 12, 14 power, 
$55.00. SMALL GAME and 
GALLERY SCOPES in 3, 4, 6 
ower, $20.00. Prices do not 
nelude mounts. PISTOL 
GRIP ATTACHMENTS for 
M52, RECOIL ABSORBERS for 
scopes. We build to order 
erg spotting scopes. 
rite for new folder. 
JOHN UNERTL 


4719 Perrysville Rd., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
MAGAZINE 


N E SIDE LOADING 
SHOTS rr KRAG 


INSTALLED BY YOURSELF 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 
INCLUDING TAP, DRILL, 
DRILL TEMPLET 


$5.00 


HART ARMS COMPANY 
2185 E 2nd St. Cleveland 


FLUSH 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND. CAL. 


THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


eo-—""""_"_—_"—">"® 
FIREARMS—GENERAL 


SEQUOIA gun bluer guaranteed factory job, 
$1.00. American agents Mannlicher Schoenauers, 
Walthers. Lowest prices. Imported arms and 
Parts. Sequoia Importing Co., 53 Market St., 
a pens 419 American Ave., Long Beach, 

alif. tf 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Guns and Sporting 
Goods. Illustrated Catalog dime. Refunded first 
order. Zeppelin Arms Company, Dept. 15, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 


PARKER B, 12 gauge, 30”, excellent. Parker 
AA, 10 gauge, new, best offer. Sauer, 20 gauge, 
28”, beautiful gun, $300.00. Buck, 1280 Sunset, 
Los Angeles. 12-35 


Tok? Mm adctele) tions 


DES MOINES - 


IOWA 


UNERTL 3X HUNTING SCOPE 


KS ADING- TOOLS 


.360344 


IDEAL No.3 
TH 


wr 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


amet 
tems 


No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25-20, 


.88 8. & W. if 


Special Also 
Colt .38 Spec. 


IMPROVED 
IDEAL SINGLE 30-30, .38 S. & W., etc., $6.50 No. 10 
BULLET 


Tool for rimless cartridges, .30 Govt. 
MOULD 66, etc., $6.50. 


(nterchangeable 
blocks permit use 
of many different 
bullet moulds. 
Easy grip, smooth 
riding joint, 
$5.00. 


NEW 
IDEAL 


HANDBOOK 
No. 31 


Profusely illustrated 
with photographs of 
reloading operations. 
Exhaustive informa- 
tion reasons for 
methods successfully 
used. For novice and 
experienced reloader. 
160 pages. Authorita- 
tively written by 
Capt. Earl Naramore. 


50c postpaid 


THE LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


HI STANDS 





ee 9 te = 

long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 


with 4%-inch barrel. Send for folder. 
High Standard Mfg. Co., 151 East St., New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW WINCHESTER, SAVAGE, REMING. 
TON GUNS AT LOWEST AVAILABLE 
PRICES. Winchester 54, all calibers, $45.00, 
with Lyman 48, $54.50. Savage 19 Target 
Rifles, $26.75, in Hornet, $32.00. Send for free 
list of new and used gun bargains. FOLLOW. 
ING USED—Woodsman no Hi-Speed, excel- 
lent, $17.50, Winchester Hornet 54 with Lyman 
48, like new, $47.50. Lyman Junior scope, per- 
fect, $6.75. John J. Tobler, 507 32nd St., Union 
City, N. J. 12-35 


POPE WINCHESTER, heavy barrel, S. §, 
target rifle, palm rest, chambered for .22 shorts, 
Also extra barrel, 32-40 caliber with false muz- 
zle, fancy Schuetzen stock, eccentric block, 
excellent, $85.00 complete. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren Street, New York. 12-35 


COLT BISLEY and Frontiers, Revolvers, 

Pistols, Rifles and Shotguns. Fine S&W re- 

enforced .44 Special 4” Bbl. Fine Lugers, $12.50 

Non-rotating objective | and $15.00. Winchester M-12, 16 ga. pump, 
lens on front end is ba recoil pad, modified, $31.50. T. Hansen, 


ted fi distance 
able; also a fine hunting scope. % min. scope. With closely adjustable mount, $20. Foose *" dimination by Caney, Kansas. 12-35 
WINCHESTER MODEL 21, double barrel 


click mount, $46.50. With click mount, $27.50. graduated sleeve. 
shotguns, 12 gauge, 28” barrels, cylinder and 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
modified bore, factory boxes, $39.45 each. Hud- 


son, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 12-35 
AN IDEAL GIFT 


SMITH & WESSON 10” perfected, $22.00. 


Military & Police Target 38 Special, $24.00. 
Give him this Rust-Proof GUN CASE 


Outdoorsman, like new, $34.00. Colt Army 

Special 38-6”, $18.00. Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 

23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 12-35 

MANNLICHER CARBINES, 9 m/m, excel- 
The finest case made for protecting your gun against rust. Made of heavy sheepskin, 
with wool side in to absorb moisture, sweat and dampness. Also collects oil film, which 
acts as additional rust preventive. Thick wool protects sights, finish, and pads gun against 
bumps. Full length. Well made. Stoutly reinforced with leather. Ideal for storing 


lent, $55.00, also one 6.5 m/m, very good, $45.00. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 12-35 

gun. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Write for Mid-Western 
For Shotguns, overall length up to 47%” Catalog showing full 


COLT OFFICIAL POLICE (.38 S&W Spec. 
For Doubles or Over-Under, up to 49%” line of Waterproof 


pe “TT ARGETSPOT” 


SX and 10X SCOPE SIGHTS 


Greater ease of holding permits errorless aim 


There’s a decided advantage in the Targetspot’s large field of 
vision—holding is easier and permits errorless aim. Other 
outstanding features—simple parallax elimination, focusing 
for individual eye, magnificent optics. Complete with 4 min. 
click mount, bases, and rubber eye piece, $60 f.o.b. Middlefield. 
Send for free folders on all scopes. 


5A The best 5-power target scope svail- 438 Popular 3-power hunting and target 


$3.25 (longer, 25¢ extra) 
- 3.75 (longer, 25¢ extra) 


4”), perfect, $20.00. New Woodsman, $29.00. 
Ace, $35.50. Ordnance Service, 165 East 32nd 
For Rifles, overall 40 to. 46% 
‘or Rifles (telescope sight) overall 40 to 46%”... 


St., New York, N. Y 12-35 
No. 1522 Revolver Case .22 Cal. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT that will be appreci- 
No. 1538 Revolver Case .38 and .45 Cal. 


No. 1545 Revolver Case .45 Cal. Colt Auto 


1.00 
When ordering state type of gun, length overall, and type of action. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. Dept. M 


REDFIELD 
Micrometer 


A REAL one! Graduated in quarter-minutes. 
Hardened steel ball clickers. Positive locking wind- 
age and elevation. ELIMINATION of lost motion 
in adjustment. Improved indicators. Mounted with- 
out cutting stock on nearly all rifles. Reasonably 
priced—$8 to $12. 


Hunting Receiver Sights $2.50 to 6.50 


Ask Your Dealer! 


If you SHOOT, you need Redfield sights. They’re 
built for PRECISION shooting—the choice of 
CHAMPIONS of range and field for over 20 years. 
Ask YOUR dealer to show you the complete RED- 
FIELD line—or WRITE US for information and 
descriptive literature on ANY sight you desire. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 


PRECISION RIFLES 


For the .257 Roberts Cartridge 


Made under supervision of Mr. N. H. Rob- 
erts for critical riflemen, who want accuracy 
and dependability. Send for folder. 


ROBERTS & KIMBALL 
1 Cambridge Road Woburn, Massachusetts 


6” to 6%” barrel... 
6”’ barrel.... 


.- 3.75 (longer, 25¢ extra) 
4.75 (longer, 25¢ extra) 
1.00 
1.00 


| East Michigan Ave., Lansing, Michigan. 


| lists. 


Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| 22 O.M 


Anderson, Hackensack, N. 





Leather Garments. 


Revolver Case 
Ideal for storing and carrying 
your revolver or pistol. Sheep 
wool lined. Protects finish and 
prevents rust. Stocked in 8 
sizes. Others on special order. 


BARGAIN ARMY RIFLES 


Springfield rifle, cal. 30/06, 24” barrel........... $16.50 
Springfield rifle, cal. 45/70, 32%” barrel.. 

Springfield rifle, cal. 50 with 60 cartridges 

Illustrated catalog, 1933 issue, 364 pages, with 20-page 
1935 supplement; showing guns, pistols, swords, uniforms, 
ete., mailed for 50 eents. New circular for 3c stamp. 

Established 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B’way, N. Y. City 


FIREARMS for collectors and shooters. Cur- 


| rent list contains 500 fine items. Subscription 
price $1.00 for five lists as issued. 


Far 
Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco. 


est 
2-36 


WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE anything in 
the firearms line. A complete line of new and 
used rifles, shotguns, revolvers and pistols. 
Send for catalogue. Steve’s Gun Exchange, 314 
12-35 


NEW LARGE 1936 price list of Firearms 
for Collectors out soon, 15¢. Positively no free 
Young, Crestwood Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

12-35 


SEND STAMP for new gun, field glass and 
camera catalog. Used firearms taken in trade 
on new Colts and Smith & Wessons. National 
Camera Exchange, Established 1914, 5 South 
12-35 


CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. 


| Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at 


less than cost. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. 12-35 


62 ONLY!!! SMITH & WESSON’S 38 Spe- 
cial, 5” blue square butt, inside excellent, out- 
side very good, $16.95. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 12-35 


EXCELLENT Straight Line, $20.00. Olym- 
pic, $15.00. Prewar Officers 7.65 m/m and 
9 m/m Luger, $25.00 each. Bisley 45, $15.00. 
New Service 44/40, $15.00. 45 Auto, $20.00. 

on 7.00. 32 Savage, $7.50. 52 and 
Fecker 6X10, $70.00. Good 5A, $20.00. 45 Colt 
1917, $12.00. 45 Auto, $12.00. 20X scope, $15.00. 
38-55 Winchester Target, $15.00. 9 m/m and 
7.65 m/m Lugers, $15.00 each. Pope Ballard 
32/40 False Muzzle with tools, $37.50. Win- 
chester Niedner mounts & se $5.00. Fred 
12-35 


9 ONLY!!! BRAND NEW WINCHESTER 
CARBINES, 38-40 calibers, 20” barrels. Also 
4 only 44-40 calibers, 24” octagon barrels, take- 
down, $24.95 each, GUARANTEED. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren Street, New York. 12-35 


ated for years! The Badger Shooting Kit, used 
by Dewar and R.W.S. team members. $4.35 
delivered. Badger Shooters Supply, 

Wis. 


“SLIP-ON” GRIP ADAPTER, $1.00. Free 
list handgun equipment. Ordnance Service. 
165 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 12-35 


MIDDLE WEST SHOOTERS buy your of- 
ficial targets from ‘“‘Badger” and save! Badger 
Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 12-35 


WANTED—Springfield Service, NM, Sperter, 
excellent bore original bolt, fair otherwise. 
Ordnance Service, 165 East 32nd St., New York, 
, ae A 12-35 


MARLIN LEVER ACTION REPEATERS. 
25-20, 32-20 calibers, 24” round barrel, brand 
new! $17.95. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New 
York. 12-35 


A REAL DISCOUNT on 
sporting goods. Everything : 
Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 


uns, sights and 
or the rifleman. 
12-35 


32 S&W on .38 M&P frame, 4” barrel, target 
sights, superb action, special job throughout, 
$32.50, would cost double to duplicate. UMC 
.32 S&W, 1000, $12.00. Ordnance Service, 
East 32nd St., New York, N. Y 12-35 





AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES TO CLUBS ON 
AMMUNITION. Send dime for Arms Cata- 
logue and state your requirements. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Ammunition Department, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 


HANDGUN OWNERS—Protect your guns by 
i carrying or shipping them in the new 
improved Hartmann two-gun case. Made of 
tough imitation leather and equipped with felt 
lined retaining blocks. This case will accom- 
modate any two handguns you specify (except 
S & W Magnum). Generous compartments also 
provide space f6ér B & L Spotting Scope, targets, 
ammunition, rods, etc., priced at $7.50 f. o. b 
factory and sold under a money back if not satis- 
fied guarantee. Specify your two handguns when 
ordering. Circular picturing and describing case 
in detail sent upon request. Winchester 52 
owners may also purchase the Hartmann rifle 
case for model 52 Standard or Sporter (specify 
which). Same materials and workmanship, same 
uarantee. Price $12.00 f. o. b. Washington. 
ational Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


CARTRIDGE SALE! 30-06 War-time, $2.25 
per 100; 30-06 hollow point, $3.00; 30-40 Stayn- 
less, $4.00; 30-40 hollow point, $5.00; 30-40 old 
style, $3.00; 45-70, $2.50; 303 British, $2.50. 
For collector’s 40-90 Sharps cartridges. 

L. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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DUPONT, HERCULES and KINGS SEMI- 
SMOKELESS powder, primers, cases and bul- 
lets for all popular calibers. Large stock. 
Leslie Lindahl, Central City, Nebr. 12-35 


A RE cE ED 

AMMUNITION SALE—.22 Savage, 25, 30 or 
32 Remington rimless; 25-35, 25-36, 7 m/m, 303 
British, 303 Savage, 30-30, 32 Special, 30-06 
Boat-tail. All $3.00 per hundred. Stamp for 
list. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New a 


cree eee Ye tawe tr ar Baer eee 

780 Winchester 1930 220 grain F. M. P. bul- 
lets, $3.00 hundred. Ray M. Bell, 500 E. Mon- 
roe, Springfield, Missouri. 12-35 


a I A ETNA ET CSE 

COPPER COATED .22 W. R. F. Lesmoke 
cartridges, extra special, $4.00 per thousand. 
¥% million cartridges. Stamp for list. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren Street, New York. 12-35 


CUSTOM AMMUNITION. Hand loaded to 
your order in all standard center fire calibers. 
E. J. Moxley, Orchard Park, N. Y. 12-35 


CAST BULLETS—Eight calibers. DuPont 
and Hercules powders, B&M, Ideal, i 
tools and scales. Winchester Primers. 
for December, 100 360271, $ .60. 
$1.00. Stamp for complete list. 

Stout, Darlington, Wisconsin. 


LOVERIN’S FINE CAST BULLETS. Write 
for latest list many new bullets. Tools. Sights. 
Rifles. Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 12-35 


JORDAN MULTIPLE RELOADING PRESS, 
$18.00. Dies each caliber, $5.00. Union Mounts 
for rifle telescopes, $9.00. Bulletins free. Union 
Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 12-35 


IMPORTED LUGER CARTRIDGES: 3 
caliber, 9 m/m, $3.00 hundred. Holsters 4”, 
$1.00; 6 or 8”, $1.50 each. Magazines, $2.50 
each. ALL NEW! Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 12-35 


RELOADING TOOLS, Sights, Scopes, Fire- 
arms. 10% membership, 2% cash. Some trades. 
Huizenga, Gunshop, Zeeland, Michigan. 12-35 


Stamp for catalog. 
arms Specialty Works, Box 634, Jamestown, 
N. Y. 12-35 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


HUBALEK SPECIAL MATCH BARRELS, 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS WALNUT, Plain, 
$1.00; semi-fancy, $1.50; fancy, $2.50; Sporters 
plain, $1.50; semi-fancy, $2.50; fancy, $3.50. O. 
M. Friddell, 227 Davis, Findlay, Ohio. tf 


MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Redfield sights. Lyman 
sights and telescopes. Fecker and Bausch & 
Lomb telescopes. 10X Shooting coats. Eric 
Johnson, 149 Helen St., Hamden, Conn, tf 


PERMABLUE guarantees factory type re- 
blue. Not paint. Gunsmith’s favorite. Never 
fails. 50c. Easy instructions. Permablue Co., 
Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. tf 


EXPERT gun engraving, folder on request. 
Artistically engraved revolvers always on hand. 
R. J. Kornbrath, 284 Asylum St., Hartford, 
Conn. 6-36 


SPEED ACTIONS fitted to Winchester 52 old 
and new model, Winchester 54, Springfield 22’s 
and 30’s, Remington 30-S, Mauser Rifles. Short- 
ened firing pin fall, no forward or after creep of 
trigger, adjustable trigger pull. NEW HART 
SCOPE STAND adjusted for height while in 
shooting position. HART STA-PUT Target 
Rifle Sling, the one sling that stays put. Width 
1% inches. HART PREMIER Sporting Sling, 
can be adjusted for carrying without detachin 
any part, also used for shooting. Widths % 

inchh HART “MULTIPLE” Scope 


has been shot-in. 
ISTS. CUSTOM GUNSMITH, Hart Arms 
Co., 2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


VENTILATED RIBS installed on all types 
of shotguns, automatics, pumps, overunders, 
$17.50 to $25.00. Doubie barrels, $25.00 to $35.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, Gun- 
craft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


DECEMBER, 1935 


Give Yourself One of These New BETTER Rifles 


We supply any 
best telescope 
sight, expertly 
fitted to your rifle 
on our patented 
mount.— will 
mount your own 
"scope for you. 


GIVE yourself not only a new, better rifle, but as well a 
new-born interest in shooting. Get your pick of the most 
modern high-intensity rifles, shooting the newest and most 


efficient ammunition. And a rifle individually styled to suit 
you, from plain to de luxe, with best modern sight equipment. 
We build the G. & H. .300 H. & H. Magnum or .280 Dubiel 


Ben C. Comfort won 
the 1935 Wimbledon 
Cup with a G. & H. 
-300 Magnum rifle. 


with converted U. 8. M.17 Enfield or Remington 30S action, 


retaining Remington stock or restocking. We build the .220 
Winchester Swift with choice of heavy barrel in two weights, 
any bolt action suitable for this cartridge, and our own sport- 
ing stock. All three have super velocity, superb accuracy and 
super killing effect. Standard factory ammunition except .280 


Griffin & Howe, Inc. 


(Makers of Fine Rifles) 
202-R East 44th St., New York 
We have on hand a selection of fine G. & 


Dubiel, for which we provide hand loads or loading tools, H. sporting rifles in popular calibers, 


components and instructions. Write TODAY. 


Cal. 30°06 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTERS! 


One of the finest High Grade Sporting rifles made. Gracefully designed, beauti- 
fully balanced, Extra for cheek piece stock, $10.00. Truly a buy! Winchester 
54, Remington 308, Cal. 30°06, Special Prices! C.O.D.’s filled. Gun list Free! 


Springfield and Mauser actions. Immediate 
delivery for Christmas. 


SEDGLEY 74 00 


Post- 
aid 


“The ideal Xmas Gift” 
10% Discount 
To Club 
Members 


G f x 
BIG SCOOP! serves cauioved with Lyman 138 Mounts Net $30 


J. WARSHAL & SONS 


NEW—Detachable Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 
Aluminum. Covered with 
walnut colored insulation. 
~ By Specially 
WESTCHESTER adapted for Winchester 52 
TRADING rate and Springfield. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. Money 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. back if not satisfied. 


$1.00 EACH, Springfield Rifle barrels, 30 cal- 
iber, second hand, limited supply. Weil’s Cu- 
riosity Shop, 20 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
12-35 


MACHINE INLETTED RIFLE AND 
SHOTGUN STOCKS, finished stocks, any va- 
riety of wood, special stocks 52 Winchester 
your order. Barrel bands, butt plates, quick 
detachable swivels, cast aluminum Tripod Spot- 
ting Scope Stands, $4.00. Sawbuck Type Stand, 
$2.50. Stamp for list. Howard F. Hawk Gun 
Co., Reading, Pa. 12-35 


MAUSER ACTIONS 30-06, perfect, $15.00. 
Mauser parts: Military Mausers conversioned 
into 30-06. Furnish barrel including rebluing, 
complete, Workmanship guaranteed. 
Flaig Bros., 1309 Spring Garden, Pittsburgh, 

a. 12-35 


GUNSMITHING, restocking, rebluing, Flint- 
locks. Reasonable. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 4-36 


REPAIR parts for oldtime Army pistols and 
muskets; moulds, flasks. B. K. Wingate, Box 
486, Trenton, N, J. 1-36 


WALNUT BLANKS FIGURED FROM 
$4.00. Delivered free. Mitchell Bosley Co., 
Ltd., Little Shadwell St., Birmingham 4, Eng- 
land. 12-36 


CHECKERING DELUXE. Priced from $5.00 
to $25.00. Any grade rifle. i 
wish. All work guaranteed. Expert workman- 
ship. G. Snyder, Utica St., Fulton, N. Y. 12-35 


SPRINGFIELD 1903 Service 30-06 barrels, 
good, with sight bases, $1.00. Springfield front 
sight bands, $.10, $1.00 dozen. Springfield parts. 
Colt 45 Automatic parts. Krag barrels, 20”, 
very good, with front sight, $3.50. Krag barrel 
and receiver assemblies, 20”, very good, with 
front sight, $6.50. Krag complete action and 
20” barrel assemblies, very good, with front 
sight, $9.00. Krag parts. Rough turned Amer- 
ican Walnut Shotgun stocks, nicely grained, 
fulf pistol grip, $1.00. Include postage or sent 
collect. Satisfaction or money back. NOTE 
NEW ADDRESS. Robert Woerner, 5829 Saul 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 12-35 





1000-B First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


BINOCULARS 
32% to 40% lighter! Easier to carry. Greater 
ease and steadiness in holding toeyes.. . 
More convenient in every way. Tested for 10 
years under all conditions. Ask your dealer. 


RIFLE SCOPES 


SPOTTING SCOPES 


Many models 
at leading dealers 


Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS INC., Dept. TZ 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


the market — Si wi 
Pistol on t age Et ith Bolt 





Brand New “33 Cal.’’ SENSATION! 


Regular Price $53.75 


“THE HOUSE OF HUDSON” 


now takes great 


of hunters a 


pleasure in offering to a limited 
smashing 


“‘knockout’’ bargain in 


number 
these brand new “‘Lightweight”’ 33 W.C.F. “‘Heavy Duty’’ Big Game Win- 
chester Rifles, Model 86. This is the strongest lever action rifle in the world. 
“Fast and smooth’’ with unerring accuracy. The 33 caliber, 200 gr. soft point 
bullet develops a muzzle velocity of 2200 ft. per second and muzzle energy of 2150 ft.-ibs. 


With this high velocity and flat 


it develops tremendous striking and shocking power necessary to prevent 


eripples and lost trophies. Model 86 Winchester has 24” round nickel steel barrel takedown, shotgun butt, weight 


about 7% 
200 gr. S.P. non-corrosive, box of 20, $1.50. 


Ibs., half magazine, 5 shot repeater, sporting rear and Lyman hunting front sight. 
(Stamp for big eartridge list). 


33 W.C.F. Cartridges, 


Limited stock of these rifles only. Get 


your order in today, do not delay, or you will regret it. BRAND NEW $34.95each. ($2 deposit required on all C.0.D.’s) 


Marlin No. 93 Carbine, 30 /30, 32 Spec. , 2/3 or full mag. $23.95 
Marlin No. 94 Rifle, 25/20, 32/20 cal. full mag. 24” bbl. 17.95 
Marlin Repeater No. 39, .22 cal., lever action J 
Savage Model No. 40, 30/30, 300 & 30/06 cal 
Savage Model No. 45, 30/30, 300 & 30/06 cal 
Savage Auto. Shotgun, 3 or 5 shot, 12 or 16 ga 
Remington Pump Action, 25/20 cal., 24” rifle.... 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CoO., 
_ RICE PEEP SIGHT for Krag rifles only 


Positive elevation and 
Anyone can 
$1.00. Krag 
Receiver Fillets, 
Springfield Sporter 
Butt Plates, 50c. Grip 
Caps, 35¢c. Satisfaction 

or money refunded. 


LEROY RICE 
356—7th St., Elyria, Ohio 


windage. 
mount. 
Barrel 
65c. 


GUNSMITHING SUPPLIES. Circassian 
Walnut blanks. Buffalo horn fore-end tips. 
Buttplates, grip capSe Sling swivels, barrel 
bands. Hunting telescopes and mounts. Cham- 
bering reamers. Ask for circular. Paul Jaeger, 
130 Apsley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 12-35 


BEST LINE of stock trimmings and n- 
smith tools in America. Six styles of Grip Caps 
from $.30 to $.75. Rubber Butt Plates from 
$.60 to $2.50. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Shooters Specialty Co., Butler, Pa. 12-35 


REBLUING by the Singer Oxidization Pro- 
cess. $4.00 to $8.00 per gun. Guaranteed. R. 
Singer, 1008 Dewey, Evanston, III. 12-35 


BEAUTIFUL curly maple stock blanks. 2” 
Sporter, $1.50. Others according. 25-35-95 
inchester T.D., as new, $20.00. L. K. Shaf- 
fer, Delphos, Ohio. 12-35 


YOUR ENFIELD completely remodeled to 
your specifications, $18.50 up. obert W. Belt, 
Gunsmith, 505 N. Wenatchee Ave., eer 

sh. 2 


GENUINE Circassian Walnut gun stock 
blanks, also Flame Crotch and Ebony for forend 
tips, etc. C. W. Pomeroy, 48 S. Cole Ave., 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 1-36 


22 TARGET RIFLES relined. I use only 
best Parker tubes. All guaranteed quick serv- 
ice. Stamp for prices. ote new address. 

A. Griffing, 514 W. State St., Milwaukee, bie 


BLACK WALNUT Rifle and Gun Stock 
Blanks. Circassian, Oregon Myrtle, Bird’s-Eye 
Maple, beautiful Burls. Cheapest prices, 7 
cial discounts for quantity orders. D. Z 
Thomas, Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 12-35 


CHECKING TOOLS for amateur or gun 
smith. Hand made of hardened drill-rod steel 
with handles. Complete set of three tools, 

.50. Specify width. A. C. Hoefert, Box ee 


illings, Mont. 


GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING, INLET- 
TING, and CHECKERING, for the discrimi- 
mating. Also specializing in military conver- 
sions, rebluing, special work to your specifica- 

Prices reasonable, have necessary equip- 
G. Thomas, 1548 Ford S&t., oe 


STAR STOCKS BY LJUTIC. Rifle cham- 
pions, gun cranks and hunters all over America 
uip their guns with hand-made STAR 
STOCKS. None better. M. G. Liutic, 127 37th 
St., Richmond, Calif. 12-35 


NEW GOVERNMENT GUN SLINGS, 60c, 
oiled 75c. Enfield Bolts speeded up, cock on 
opening, $3.50. Complete remodeling service 
on all Military rifles. High grade restocking. 
Special prices on new Arms, Scopes, Sights. 

. F. Morris, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 12-35 


(Free Latest Catalog) 


Winchester Model 21,8.G., 12/28 ., @a.. . $39.45 
Winchester Model 54, High Power BR 49.85 
Winchester No. 64, Deer Rifle, 30/30 or 32 Spec... 49.85 
New Mossberg No. 6 Telescope, 4-power - 6.95 
U. S. Army Live Leather Slings, postpaid, ea. o 
Latest Western Hand Traps, each 

Gov't Ctges., 30/06 selected stock, per 100 


R-52 Warren St., New York 


BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 


TRADE IN YOUR GUNS, telescope sights, 
on Bausch & Lomb binoculars, spotting scopes, 
Zeiss, Eastman, Bell & Howell or any standard 
high grade Cameras, etc. Established 1914. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 S. 5th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 12-35 


RIFLE TELESCOPES for hunting and tar- 
get; high in quality, low in price. Send for 
ve Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Anbar, 
N. Y. 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND RE- 
PAIRED. Alignment corrected to 1/1000 ra- 
dian on our special collimator. Mail your glass 
for estimate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 11-36 


SEND YOUR SCOPE troubles to Fremore 
Scope Repair Company. Prompt service. Box 
588, Meriden, Conn. 12-35 


SCOPE USERS ATTENTION! If your 
scope needs new cross-hairs or repairing of any 
nature, get in touch with me. A. M. Reynolds, 
434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. Y. 12-35 


WOLLENSAK RIFLESCOPE $9.00 POST- 
PAID, Mossberg scope, $6.75 postpaid. Save 
oh others. Zeppelin Arms Co., East — 

io. t 


$17.50 VAVER EXTENSION SIGHT, $11.50 
and your 48J in good condition. Zeppelin Arms 
Co., East Akron, Ohio. tf 


WOLLENSAK 4X SCOPE SIGHT, $9.00 de- 
livered or $10.00 installed. Badger Shooters 
Supply, Owen, Wis. 12-35 


$15.00 FRENCH PRISMATIC BINOCU- 
LARS, 8-power, center wheel adjustment with 
leather case. Cost $45.00. Guaranteed. Big 
selection telescopes, binoculars, field glasses 
and firearms. Write for list. Weil’s Curiosity 
Shop, 20 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 12-35 


$5.00 RIFLE TELESCOPES made by Aldis 
Brothers, Birmingham, England, 3-power easily 
mounted. Limited supply, order at once. Weil's 
Curiosity Shop, 20 S. 2nd St., ipareaeees 


ACCESSORIES 


CASWELL Target Carriers for all types of 
indoor shooting galleries. Priced from $12.50 
to $27.50. Send 10¢ for descriptive literature 
and gallery construction details. Caswell 
Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., Anoka, as. 

12-3 


UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 
pistol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 
formation. Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry St., 
Erie, Pa. tf 


BOILED LINSEED OIL, partly oxidized by 
process especially for fine gun stocks finish. 
4 oz., $1.00. . O. Laboratories, 1908 Reid 
Ave., Lorain, Ohio. 12-35 


BARGAINS IN U. S. ARMY EQUIPMENT. 
Twenty cartridge magazines for Springfield and 
other rifles, new, $1.25. Army leather gun slings, 
new, 65¢; used 25¢. Army pistol belts: new, 
65¢; used, 35¢. Cartridge belts: new, $1.00; 
used, 50¢. New U. S. Army one-piece 36-in. 30 
cal. cleaning rods, 50¢. Army “Stoppani” Com- 
passes in wooden cases, new, $3.95. All prices 
prepaid. Send for free catalog. Lucke Kiffe 
Co., Inc., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 12-35 


LIBERAL SAMPLE ASSORTMENT base- 
ment rifle and pistol targets, quarter. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Dept. 15, East Akron, Ohio. tf 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.09, 
ostpaid.' Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt, 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 
cneot Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 

io. tf 


A ae a a cee 

BRAND NEW MAGAZINES for 32 Auto. 
matic Ortgies, $2.00 postpaid, Hudson, R-52 
Warren St., New York. 12-35 


PR PEN ESET > 

REGULATION army slightly used muskrat 
fur gloves, $1.75 pair. Blankets, $1.75. Gun 
slings, $.35. Winter aviators’ suits, $6.95, 
Postpaid. N. G. E. Company, 155 E. 34th St., 
New York City. 12-35 


Setnignteetpctiiieetpicaeeeralospetictiigaaalteroenslaigiiiinntineiapiclemntgiisinittiinagtiae 

BRING YOUR RIFLE SLING UP TO 
DATE by placing one of Neilly’s patented 
Keepers. It does not slip at the critical mo- 
ment. Expert shooters claim it fills a long 
felt want. Live wire dealers handle them, 
Money back guarantee. Price 75¢. D. H. 
Neilly, Route 2, Box 442, Bradford, Pa. 12-35 


cies bdiininrininmnetecttahtcininiaial 

PRACTICE RODS —Practice up on your 
shooting with a Hollifield Target Rod, made to 
fit the Service Automatic Pistol, manufactured 
for the U. S. Government by the Hollifield 
Target Practice Rod Co New, complete, 
packed in individual wooden boxes, each $.75, 
prepaid. Lucke-Kiffe Co., Inc., 523 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 12-35 


STAM ADJUSTABLE height cushion-rubber 
comb rest for rifles, shotguns. Improves off- 
hand scores. Description November Dope Bag. 
$1.50, postpaid. Richard Stam, 52 Presque St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 12-35 


GENUINE U. S. ARMY LIVE LEATHER 
SLINGS, new 1%”, postpaid, 85¢ each. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren St., New York. 


son, R-52 Warren St., New York. 12-35 


U. S. ARMY OILED COWHIDE SADDLE 
SCABBARDS with straps for Carbines, extra 
special, $2.95 each, postpaid. Hudson, R-52 
Warren St., New York. 12-35 


NESS LIKES THE VAVER Sight, 10% 
off on any Vaver product. Badger Shooters 
Supply, Owen, Wis. 12-35 


ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


ANTIQUE ARMS bought, sold, exchanged. 
Colts of any period wanted, particularly en- 
gtaved models and those with ivory grips. Lists 
available. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Williams- 
burg, Va. 12-35 


5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS, 20¢. 
4 perfect Flint birdpoints, 20¢. 30 different 
named minerals, $1.00. Curios and pistols. Cat- 
soane, 5¢. Lemley Curio Store, —_— 

ans. t' 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Interesting hobby 
and profitable investment. Free lists to collec- 
tors. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 3-36 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, en- 
aved powderhorns, flasks, war relics. Lists 
ree. Antique Shop, 8-R S. 18th St., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 12-35 


ANTIQUE ARMS. Specializing in high class 
U. Some foreign, too. Correspondence in- 
vited from serious collectors. No lists avail- 
able at present. Locke, 1300 City National, 
Omaha, Nebr. 2-36 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. 
F. ——. Dept. 370, 724 9th St., weeine. 
ton, D. C. t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is Fae you in the pages of 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. Canada’s na- 
tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is 
packed with honest-to-goodness yearns of hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. Real stories that men can ap- 
preciate. NEW REDUCED PRICE, $1.00 per 
year. Send for Sample Copy. Rod and Gun, 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada. tf 


20 GOOD arrowheads, $1.00. Tomahawks, 
Hoes, Celts, Pestles, Hammers, $.50. List 
H. T. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 12-35 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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BALLISTIC FACTS Rok Om 


Dull reading? Yes, but they 
prove why you can depend 


on du Pont Powders EVE RY 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIALS ... Al/ materials 


®@ used in the manufacture of du Pont Powders are at all T 
times rigidly controlled by the manufacturer. It is only S oe % 
in this manner that the finest powders can be produced. 

y J CONTROLLED MANUFACTURING PROCESS... 

@ The conversion of selected raw materials into finished 
powders calls for the closest technical and scientific super- YO U F i is 3 
vision . . . for special equipment, skilled personnel. Every 
step must be jealously guarded. 


% CONTROLLED BLENDING .. . Chemical and ballistic :, 
@ check tests are made during the blending processes. Stor- Wr 
age facilities of many varieties of finished powder are 
necessary. Then all types are available for the require- 


ments of various loads and kinds of ammunition. 
DU PONT POWDERS 


4 CONTROLLED COMBUSTION .. . Control of raw 
¢ 


materials, control of every step in the manufacturing 
. . ° ia 
process, control in blending—all result in powders of the | is 133 years of 


highest efficiency, powders that burn clean. 
Experience in 


CHEMICAL STABILITY ... powder making 
Chemical heat and stability tests , 

are made on all the batches of 

nitrocellulose, as well as on fin- 

ished powders. Tests are also 

made to insure powders that will 

keep all their qualities of supe- 

riority over along period of years. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





') Shooters of the Shov 
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MISSOURI STATE RIFLE and PISTOL MATCHES 


Jefferson City, Mo 


STATE SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots Prone—10 Sitting—200 Yards— 
Decimal Target 
First—V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 

192x200 
Fourth— James Lenney, St. Louis, Mo. 
182x200. 


100-YD. SITTING CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 100 Yards 
First—V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 
99x100 
Third—Hugh C. Powell, Perry, Mo. 94x100 
100-YD. JUNIOR SITTING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 100 Yards 
First—Paul Summers, St. Louis, Mo. 95x100 
Third—A C. Trumbull, St. Louis, Mo. 94x100 


INDIVIDUAL DEWAR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Tyro 


Second—Gordon Erdmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
391x400 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


Sponsored by Monett Rifle 


50-YARD SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 50 Yards 
First—J. Randle, Monett, Mo. 99x100 


100-YD. SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 100 Yards 

First—V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 
100x100 


200-YD. SMALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 200 Yards 
First—Edwards Brown, Alton, Il. 96x100 


.22 CALIBER PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 20 Yards 
First—Charles Conrad, St. Louis, Mo. 91x100 


Third—Edwards Brown, Alton, Ill. 387x400 
Fourth—O. C. Mertz, St. Louis, Mo. 387x400 


50-YARD KNEELING JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
10 Shots at 50 Yards 


First—A. C. Trumbull, St. Louis, Mo. 96x100 


TYRO DEWAR TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


First—Hadley Boy's Rifle Team, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1555 

Second-——Cleveland High School No. 2, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1533 

Third—Cleveland High School No. 1, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1523 


HIGH SCHOOL DEWAR TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


First—Hadley Boy’s Rifle Team, St. Louis. 
o. 1557 
Second—Cleveland High School Team, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1545 
Third—University City High School, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 1540 


OUTDOOR TOURNAMENT 


and Revolver Club, Monett, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI SMALL-BORE 
AGGREGATE 
50, 100 and 200 Yards 
First—Edwards Brown, Alton, Ill. 293x300 


Second—V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 
293x300 


SCOTCH CUP MATCH 
Smallest 10-Shot Group at 100 Yards 
First—G. H. Mann, Springfield, Mo. 1-20 64” 


All .22-Caliber Re-Entry Matches, except the 
Schuetzen, Were Won With Western SUPER- 
MATCH. 


MISSOURI STATE INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Kemper Military Academy, Boonville, Mo. 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL PRONE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


First—Berenice Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 
100x100 


GREATER ST. LOUIS RIFLE 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
First—Hadley Boy’s Rifle Team, St. Louis, Mo. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL TOURNAMENT 


St. Louis, Mo. 
First—Hadley Boy's Rifle Team, St. Louis, Mo. 
688 


Second—University City High School, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 679 


SUPER. 


WOMEN’S GRAND AGGREGATE 


First—Berenice Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo. 
199x200 


ST. LOUIS CITY and COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Sponsored by Glendale Rifle Club, 
St. Louis, Mo 
RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP 
DEWAR COURSE 

Second—H. C. Wiegand, St. Louis, Mo. 
395x400 

Third—Curtis O’Neal, St. Louis, Mo. 394x400 

Fifth—Francis Bentrup, St. Louis, Mo. 
394x400 


Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. L-25, East Alton, Illinois. 


Send complete information on SUPER-MATCH, the super-accurate 
-22 Long Rifle Smokeless cartridge. 
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